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NANCY TREVASSIION’S I.EGACY 


CHAl^R I 

THE TEEVANIONS 

N ancy TREVANION was mare ftan twenty-one 
years of agS. She was a bright, hap^y girl, and iip 
to the time this story commences had scarcely known what 
trouble meant. Fortune had been ^cially*kind to her. 
She^ad perfect healtji, many friends, ai{d was a favourite 
in the district where she lived. She* was *m<l»e» than 
ordinarily intelligenf too, and old Felix Tre\«nion, her 
father, ha<Aot only sent her to one of the best sctRx}!/ , 
in the country, %Mt had afterwards arranged for her to 
go to Newnham College, through wldch sh^had passed 
with distinction. While according to the tfjjureasoning and 
unreasonable usages of our older JJniversities she had not 
be«a allowed to t^e her degree, she had obtained cer" 
tificates which were of more value than most of the 
degrees tajken by members of the more fortunate sex. 

Thus, when she returned to Trevanion Court aft^ 
leaving Newnham, she was regarded by her friends not 
*only.as more than prdinaxilv clever, but^ almost a 
prodigy of learning. • **'Wi*^ 

. Not that Nancy boasted of tier scholastk: attainments, 
she was not that kind of girl. Beside*, she was {souder 
of her handicap at golf, and her,prowes9 at tennis, than 
of being a wrangler. In short, Nan<y was a mi^pme,,^ 
healthy, pleasure-loving girl. %e yas a fair musicialC, 
a d^cer, a fine rider, added to which sh^posse^ed 
arctic abilities beyond the ordinary. More than cmce 
«atists*had p^euneed h«r sketches to have grat pro- 
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mise, and had be^ugb^ her not to neglect this gift wnli 
whidi Nature had endowed her.* . . 

, What wonder, then,*that Nancy was of a brigh^ dis- 
position ? She had only to look at her mirror to know 
that she was fair to look upAi, while the fact that more 
than one young man had given her longing looks, and 
from the way they sought her society, made her ^realize 
that she was indhed favoured among mortals. 

Then, suddenly, the blow came. 

Coming down to breakfast one morning she saw that, 
her father’s place at the table was empty. 

" Father is late," she remarked to old Adam Trebilcock, 
who had actdl *as butler and generaf factotum in the 
house as long as she could remember. 

" I am aflaid yotb: father is not well. Miss Nancy," 
replied the old man in « troubled yoice. 

" NiWwell I A^Tiat do you mean*? ” 

• " He lodked ter'ble bad when I todk him his hot water," 
fe{^8ed old Adam, “and he told me he was\iot coming 
down to breakfast.” _ , 

" Not comjpg dowrt to breakfast ! I will go to him at once." 

" Please, Nancy, he said he hoped ycjp wouldn't. 
He wants you to have yopr breakfast a^ usual, and then 
he will be glad if you will go to his room. • He seemed 
to have something on his mind. Miss Nancy." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

“ I don'tliketheloQkonhis fare," and the old man's voice 
tremMed ; "and there was something strange in his 
Without pother word Nancy rushed from the joom* 
and 4 i|M^ ner father’s btdside. 

“ What’s the mdtter, father? " cried the girl, terror-stric- 
k^ at the ^ht wfaidi met her gaze. But Felix Trevanion 
did not speak ; •he lay Jpoking at his daughter with fear- 
whilea ghastlypallor had overspread his face, 
father, tell me I " cried the girl as die kissed him, 

•' Ther^ is not much to fell,” replied the man. " I 
ha^ known for months it was coming, but I dkKnot 
tlunk it would be as soon as this.”* • * 
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like most modem girll she had been led to regard ejcfres* 
sions of love as maudlin and siQy. All the same, in %)ite 
^of the great disparity ^n their ages, she loved him ^fearly, 
and spoke of him as her best friend. Her mother had 
died while she was still a baby, and Felix Trevanion had 
never married again. Felix had married late jin life. He 
had avoided women during his earlier manhood,* and he 
was past fifty Vhen he»had led Emily Polperro to the 
altar.- She was but a young girl, and was, as more than 
one had remarked, utterly imfitted to be the wife of such 
a man. Two years after their marriage, Nancy had been 
bom, and within a year of her birth he was left a widower. 
Whether his iftatried life had been happ;f or not no one knew. 
He had never been a man who spoke of his private affairs, 
neither wa^ he one*who wgre his heart upon his sleeve. 

Felix Trevanion ha4 been spoken of as one qf the ' 
proi^^t men m Cornwall. Bearing one of the oldest 
• names i%the history of the county, he. held his head high, 

% and although unable to take his place amo^ large land** 
owners, he regarded himself as being e^al if not superior 
to any of them. Prominent in the library was the Tre- 
vanion faimly tree, and Nancy had been eai^y taught to 
trace her ancestry back yito the dim pjst. 

"'We Tievani(His are not of yesterday," he told her 
proudly. "Before these rich parvenus were ever heard 
of the Trevanions were a great people. DonT forget that, 

. Nfuicy, my dear," and although Nancy was by no means 
4 snob, she could not help being proud of her old name. 

' IShe loved her home too, and although Trevanion jCoiut 
c6u]^^)wl ffe called a iflansion, the place was dearer 
to her than any other couM be, M one time it was the 
centre of a great esiate. Farklands, rich farms, wooded hills 
and dales, and beyond ^lem great moorlands stretched, all 
owned •by the Trevanions. But those days had gone. 

^ Vrf\^on Court, a]though still regarded as one of the 
loveliest houses in the county, was no longer associated with 
wide domains. Only two hundred acres belonged to it now, 
and tile house was spoken of as a "" White elephant."^^ 
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" Ilia’s the use of a great ’ouse l^e that ? " remarked 
the m§^bouring farmers. It’s only a big expense, md 
no u» 'toal." » 

Nevertheless, Felix and Nancy loved it with an almost 
passionate love, and the latter had often declared that 
there was no place on earth like it. 

This vas ho wonder. Built of granite, which had be- 
come lichen-covered through the centuries, «t was a dream 
, of architecture ; a poem set in tlie stone for which Corn- 
wall is famous. A long row of pillars stood at its 
front supporting the upper story. .Here in the old da)^ 
ladies had paraded with gallant cavaliers by their sides. 
In the courtyard ati the rear historical scenes had taken 
place, while more than once, kings had slept beneath its 
roof. The long rows of mullioned wit)(lows were said to 
be finer than those at Haddon*H^ in I^^by^re, and, 
looking out of them, one saw an avenue o^wide-|prcading 
gnarled trees which had stood there for centug^.* It 
might be oi^ji a farm-house, but it was glorious in it^ 
history and in its associations. 

' Na^y felt all this while she sat in (he room awaiting 
the doctor’s coming. It was true the glory of the family 
had gone, butrshe was still a Trevanion, and*]ivbd in the 
old home. 

Pr^ntly the doctor arrived, and she saw by the glance 
he gave her father how gravely he regarded his condition. 

" Will you leave us a few minutes ? ” he requested her 
after he had been some little time in the room. 

^ hour later, when Dr. Stephens drove away, she 
knew that what her father feared was true. 

" We must hope for the best, JJancy,” he pid ; 

1 am afraidibe wfil not Ibe with us more t^an a few hours. 
Yes, you can go to him now; indeed, he wants you. 
Don't let him excite himself if you tan help it, and make 
him happy as only you can.” 

She crept back to the room with leaden feet ; she did 
not know what he had to tell, her, but she felt that to 
her tbe «nd of the wt^ld had come. 



CHAPTER 11 


F^LY FSIDE 

« 

*' ■^I^OU are feeling better. Dad, aren't you ? ” she said, 
X speaking cheerfully, and with a suggestion of her 
old anile resting on her face. 

He did nataanswer in words, butatook her hand and 
looked into her teor-dimmed eyes. 

“ My darling ; ipy little darling,” he murmured ; *' it’s 
hard to tejl yqji.” * 

“ WhaJ’s ha^, Daa ? '* 

alent fm* a few seconds and then said, ” I did 
4 for me best, or what I believed was fo^ the best. I 

hoped and struggled as long as I could, Jgut — but there ” 

” Don’t worry, svhatever it is. Dad,” and she coiftinued “ 
to speak Cheerfully. " It’ll all come right.” 

He ga^e ft quick glance round the*rooifl; noted the 
dtabby fijpiture, the %(&n carpet, and^tained wall-paper. 
Then he aghed. 

" It's a fine old room, isn’t it ? ” he said. 

The girl did not reply. 

!' This old bedstead,” he went on, glancing at the huge 
four-poster whereon he lay, " is not a thing of 3 ^teFday. 
WbvJ^g Charles sleptcon it ; but it'll have to be sold.” 
*^d ! }Vhat do yon mean. Dad ? ” 

“ It’s hard t^ tell you, my d^, and — and 1 kept it 
to myself as^long as I could,” he repeated. " I have 
been •foolish, worse than foolish ; I know I have. What 
n do^ld families matter ? What is a man bett^ for b^g 
aide to trace his tamily tree farth^ badk than- Edward 
the Godfessor ? And yet I have, b^ proud' of it.. It’s 
all nonsense, and yet I have gl(ni^ m it. This eld house 
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is ^together onfitted for ai farmer^faraSing two hundred 
aciei of land. I ^ould* have been far better off with an 
up-t\date farm-house» just big &ough for my needs; 
but I have stuck to this." 

" Of course you have, Dad ; you had reason to." 

" You love it, don’t you ? " 

" L(we it J " cried the girl. " I love every stone of it, 
every pillar, every window. A? for that old avenue of 
trees, there isn't another like it." 

Felix Tievanion looked at her tenderly, and something 
like satisfaction came into his eyes. 

" Ah," he murmured, "lam glad of that : perhaps it 
will help 3 «>u to fbrgive me.” 

" Dad, whai? do you mean ? What is there to forgive ? ” 

" I have tried to keep i1^ for yau," he murmured ; 
“ tri|d hard. I have scrimped, ^d struggled, and saved 
to have you brought* up as you shouldt be b9ou|j|].| up ; 
I have done all that was in my power; but it was no 
use ; it’ll all have to go." 

S^e wanted toaisk him questions, but the words would 
not pass her lips. What the doctor had told her had 
stunned her, bewildered her, while the look on^er father’s 
face made ner ^igetful of abqpst ever 3 dhlhg*else. 

"Nancy, my darling," went & old Felixa feebly, "I 
had hoped that you would always be able to live here ; 
I had hoped that no one but a Trevanion would live at 

Trevanion Court, but — ^but Give me a few more of 

those drops, will you ? I am feeling faint. And 1 want 
4o t^ll you while I can." 

" The doctor said he was gMng to s^d ^u>%4;{|dned 
nurse frogi Truro," sgid the gkrl ; " perhaps she can help 
3 rou better than I.” « 

" No, no, I want no nurse ; I only waqj: you ; you can 
do better for me than any nurse. * Besides, I dudl'be gone 
before she comes." 

The girl {uessed his hand convulavely, while her Hps 
quivered ; beycmd this, howeva, she had ifiaintaii^ 
oontiftl oyer herself.* 
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"Nan<y, iny ^ear*" went on Fdix, "you willlbe 
penniless when I am gone.” • / 

^ She did not speak* but she could not repres# the 
Judder which passed over her. 

" I am in debt, head over ears in debt,” he continued. 
** The house, the fann, the stock, the crops ar^ all mort- 
gaged for every penny they’ll bring. I know 'H: was 
wrong, but I it for your salm, my dear.” 

" \^o are they mortgaged to ? ” She asked the ques- 
tion mechanically, and ^e had no interest in his reply.. 
What did it matter ? 

" To Jack Bed,” he replied. " You know him. Fifty 
years ago he deftned out my stables, gibomed my horses ; 
but he had the money-making instinct, ahd he’s made 
money.. Clever beggar, cleyer beggar. He got on little 
by little. £(e took parij^ contracts for hauling ston^ to 
put on thejpoadsf then he bought a* stone crusher. After 
that le got an interest in a cement factory. He lived 
.on«nothing, but he saved money. Now he% worth his 
thousands. It was a bitter pill to swallow, but I ^al- 
lowed it. He ofierod to lend me money, and I, hoping 
■for better Tlays, accepted it. Then I speculated, and 
lost— 'lo^ evei^hing. The house, the f^pi vnll all have 
to be sold ;• ever 3 rthingVjll have to be sold to pay him. 
My dear, there'll be nothing left. I didn’t tell you before, 
I couldn’t ; besides, I kept hoping and hoping.” 

A spasm of pain shot across Felix Trevanion’s face and 
he gasped for breath. 

" Don't worry. Dad,” cried the girl ; " I shall h§ alb 
iigbt.^Sgsi(fts, you will sSon be better.” She felt that 
her words wer$ not true, but they e^ped her ig spite of 
herself. 

" The worry Ijas been slowly killing me,” continued the 
old mair. " I ^ew it r&l the time, only I woul(hi’t give 
► in. T wouldn't give in now if I had a ha’porih of life in 
me.” 

" It'll W all ri§^t,” she still tried to cheer hhn ; " #b 
will keep Trevanion somehow.” , . . • 
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Will you ? '' he cried excitedly.^ " Witt y(m ? Sty it 

aga^l 

“ w course vre win.” riie assented, feeling all the time 
that ner words were meaningless. Tliey escaped her Hps*^ 
almost involuntarily, so great was her desire to bring peace 
to her father’s heart. 

" Pnxtnisft me, Nancy ! ” he said, clutching her hand 
feverishly. " Promise me, my dear. It's*the Trevanions’ 
house ; it’s the Trevanions’ land ; it's all that’s left to 
us of the far past. Don't let it go out of the family, my 
dear. You are young, you are clever, you are beautiful. 
It’ll have to be sold ; but buy it back,' buy it back for 
the family’s sake I.” 

” Yes, I wiU.” 

“ You promise ? ” 

” Yes, I promise.” 

. He^was silent for a 'few seconds, and ^thot^h a deep 
sigh passed his lips there was a light of joy in ^%yes. 

" No, no, ^n’t bother,” he said presently. " It doesuft 
matter. Besides, j^u can't do it. I tried and failed, how 
then*can you do it? Besides, it's ail as empty as air. 
What do name and family matter ? it’s what %e are that 
matters, notfwhabwe are called. All the sdme* it’s inter- 
woven into everj^bre of my bdlng ; it goes s^ far back. 
Century after century the Trevanions lived at Trevanio 
Court, and I can’t help wanting the Trevanions to live 
here still ; but don’t trouble, my dear, don't trouble.” 

" But I will do it, Dad ; I will do it 1 ” and again ^ 
noted the light whicii flashed into his eyes as she uttered 
tfle vferds. • • 

” But everybody must be pai^,” and therp was a stem 
note in hit voice. " f^o one must eve^ say that a Tre- 
vanion owe^ anyone anything.” 

“ Every one shall be paid I ” cried Ae girl. 

Again he closed his eyes and his lips quivered. 

" Clod forgive me if I have done wrong,” she heard him 
mtumur, ” but 1 do love the old place ; it’s the*home of 
my people,” and thm^e lapsed into silence. 
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Ifitttites passed bat still she sat ht^ding ids ha^, and 
lookmg at him mtn infinite .trademess. Fresentl/ he 
spoke again. 

' " It seems such a Uttle thing ; so empty, so worthless ; 

but you have made me happy. Thank you. my dear, thank 
you ; you have made me happy. I kpow it's wrong, but 
I don't feel I could die happy if I thoi^ht tlfe old home 
would remain in other hands. Will you leave me a little 
now, dear ? I am very* tired and — ^and I want to rest.” 

A minute later he was sleeping as peacefully as a child. 

Bdore the s\m wmt down that day old Felix Trevanioh 
was dead. He had died peacefully, almost happily. The 
last Took of intelligence which was seen in his dyes was 
when he had gased at Nancy; the last*words he had 
uttered were almost indistinguishable ; but Nancy had 
heard them^. "Jdy littie maid, my little maid," he had 
udiispere^ *" sh^s all mat's left ; but she'll do it.' 

BMI^ earlier he had tried again to explain his position 
i^d bis desires to her, but beyond telling h|r where the 
papers appertaining to Trevanion Court were to be found, 
he had added littla to what had passe? between thSm in 
the morning. 

. Ihxring thesda}^ which intervened betweeir her father's 
death an^ bis funeral, Nancy bad b^ like one in a 
dream ,* nothing revealed itsdf in clear outline. She 
kUew that a great black shadow rested upon her life, 
because her father had been takra away from her, but 
everything else was blurred and confused. 

the funeral was over, however, the facts ^e 1^ 
to shfod out dearlp’ before her. Lawyer Hendy, 
whcTn^ been a lifelong friend of Felix, came to the 
house and r^id ^e will. It contained only a tew words ; 
everything he had to leave he left to Nancy. Trevanion 
Court,* the two hundrdd acres of land which belonged to 
it, the livestock, the crops, everything was her»‘««alter 
his debts were paid. 

" WilVanything be left after they ari paid sh^ ai^d 
the aid lawyer wistfully. 
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Hendy was {& a ^ dbcoads, th^ tie 
shooijE bis bead. '* Not mtub, I am anaid," he said sk>«fy. 
" Yo^ fatb^ has evidently told ydn all.” 

" I think so,” was the leply. 

” It seems cruel to say so npw that he has gone tnm 
us,” remarked the old lawyer; "but he would take no 
notice af mjr warnings. I told him when he insisted on 
smding yon to St. Andrews and^ to Cambridge that he 
*couldn^t afbrd it. I insisted wl:^ he bought a htmter 
for you that he was in reality robbing you ; but nothhig 
utould ^ter him. He declared that you, as a Trevanion, 
perhaps* the last of the family, must be brot|ghi up in a 
way befitting your name. Doubtless he wasb wrong, but 
he did everything out of love for you, my dear. He 
scarcely spent a peimy on himself; i;t was you all ihe 
, time. You don’t think hardly abgut hinv do you ? " 

." H&rdly about him ? No ! no 1 " and Ij^ vnace 
quivered as she hastily wiped her tears away. _** 

" He was s^ety proud man," went on the lawyer, “ and 
although he was li^d and courteous to all, he could never 
forgets that he. was a Trevanion. I think the thought 
obsessed him, especially during the latter years bf his life. 
That was wlty, although perhaps he ought*not to have 
done it, he kept (?d Adam Trebitcotk here as hptler. In 
the ordinary way he could not afford to keep him, but 
he insisted. He was a Trevanion. A juster man never 
lived, a more honourable man never breathed, and yet 
from this standpoint he was unjust and dishonourable, 
li^ead of leaving you with a fair competence I am afraid 
he ha^left you permiless. It wts all his fairdfy pt^de.” 

" There ^11 be enough to pay every one, wqp't mere ? ” 
a;d£ed the ^1 anxiously. 

" Yes,” replied the lawsrer ; " I think' eyery one can 
' be paid- to the last shiUing. There^en^ be a few pounds 
left over, but very few.” * 

**^at’s all I care about,” was the f^rPs rq>ly. 

■- ^iiut he defeated Ms own dads,” went on thedawyer. 
**!l^ eldi-]^ace |ie so mudi loved will have to go ; 
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10 his de^ td keep Trevanion (^turt m fhe family he 
has made it impossmle/* i 

Nancy's eyes flashed, but she did not speak.; sh^ould 
not tell even the old lawyer what had passed between her 
and her father. 

After Lawyer Hendy had left she turned eagerly to 
the papers of which her father had told her. ^Almost 
fevex^ly she«made a list of the debts, and then swiftly 
calculated the possible amount of the assets. Yes, Lawy^ 
He^dy was right ; when everything saleable had been 
sold they ^ould barely cover the liabilities. She, Nancy 
Tnevanion, would have nothing. Her legacy, according 
to the worJd'a standard of valuation, was absolutely nil. 

But ther^ was more than this. She had promised her 
father that although Trevanion Court and everything per- 
taining to it wpuld have fo be sold, she would get it back. 
It was ^his p|omise ftiat hdped him to die hapf>y it 
waS^^s promise that brought a smile of contentment to 
JiiS lips at the last. 

And she would keep it. 

How she was Ip do it die did not know ; the chances • 
of her getting enough money to buy back Trevanion 
Court, of toapay off the mortgage resting upon it, seemed 
a$ famo|jp as the ewnflig star. But^e had promised, 
ax^d she would keep her promise. She would keep it too 
in such a way that no shadow of dishonour should rest 
up(m her name. She was a Trevanion, and she must be 
true to the Trevanion traditions. 

All this may seem poor and little, and 1 may be alien- 
atin^syiwpathy from Nancy in telling this part^of^her 
story. All the same, I jvould have my readers remember 
the atmosplierg in which she had been reafld, and her 
upbringing. Say what we wifl, but pride of race is a very 
real 4hing. lifany who read this are proud that they are 
British. Because of this pride and because they wanted 
to be true to British integrity and British hbnpur^ hun- 
dreds ef thousands gave their lives during the Great r War. 
And, poor as it may seem, pride of fai^y comes even 
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n«iaJr to us Aon ptiite couutry. ^ Nappleon the Great 
once boastfully said, " I am my owij ancestry.*' Never- 
^eles)^ when' one can claim a name |rhich has been horn 
ourably associated with great events in history for long 
centuries, it counts iot much. More than this, wh»i one 
belongs to a family which for long generations has lived 
in a certam house, and called it "home, "he or she is influ- 
enced by thoughts and feelings which must ^ver be strange 
4o those who have no such associations. Thus, although 
Nancy Trevanion's determination to keep Trevanion 
Court for the Trevanions because she was a Trevanion 
may seem poor, it was at the same time natural. 

It was now early summer; and the country-side looked 
at its loveliest.^ Standing at the front door*of her old. 
home, a wide panorama of hill and dale presented itself 
to the girl's beauty-loving 03 ^ 69 . In the garden at her 
feet, aitthough now neglected and*weed-gfown, her for- 
bears had wandered. There *they had pla^d as Chil4vn, 
there they h^ had their dreams of love. The Jfcrtico 
under which me stood, with its long rows of granite pil-* 

• lars„pjiras reminiscent of old family traditions. Every 
stone of the building which she called liome toid of the 
history of het race^ « . 

But it was no 4onger hers ; 4t yyras the property of 
strangers. But she must get it back. * 

That was the real legacy her father had left her. 

But how could she do it? Lawyer Hendy had told, 
her less than an hour before that when everything was 
realized she would be practically penniless ; she would 
not "have a home in which to li-ra. Not only^e house 
but the furniture would have to be sold. She kn^w 
nothing of fhe ways of'the world, she was dhly a little 
over twenty-one and had been at school add college most 
of her life. She had been brought up in a way supposed 
to be befitting her station. She had a smattering of Latin 
and Greek and was tolerably acquainted with two modem . 
kmgnages. She knew something of music, but not |nough 
to .be oi, any practical advantage to her. She was also 



li^giarded as^^esprdallf good at sketdM^r Wi her^ ^i^ain 
she: saw no ixi^ans ff getting a living. at school 

aiid college $lie had studied chemisjby, and whilst th|^ m\y 
ject appealed' to her strongly she knew that it offet^ not 
even a means of getting a Hving, much less of obtaining 
a la^e sum of money. She thought of girls who, years 
before, she had known, who had become succes^I in 
literature. Ch;e especially had made more than'a thou- 
sand pounds by a novel she had written, but she knew* 
she was not gifted in this direction. What then could 
^edo? 

Suddenly a flush came to her face, and it seemed to 
her that a voice whispered in her ear. 

Marry f o? money ! 

She knew she was beautiful, more than one had told 
her so. She knei# too that in that very district young 
men were supposed tote in love with her. Why couldn’t 
shi^ipsikg use of her beauty ? Girls she had known had 
xnade #hat were called brilliant matches.'' Why couldn't 
She ? If she was charming, as many seemed to think she 
Was, could she not fascinate some rid^man, and thgpeby 
obtain h^ heart's desire ? 

For a moipent the thought pleased^her, J;empted her. 
But due put it out of Jies mind ; the very idea was loath- 
some. Mb, no ; she could not sell herself in that way, 
even although it might seem easy. Every flbre of her 
bdng revolted against the thought. 

A second later she was startled by the sound of strange 
voices, and looking down the drive she saw two men 
coming tqjjirards her. ^t first she could not recognize 
them, they appeeared to be strangers to her ; then she 
saw who they were. Qie of them, the older^f the two, 

. was Jack Beel,%e man who had, long years before, been 
a ^taj^e boy* there, but who now was the real ow^ oi 
Trevanion Court. 


CHAPTER ni 


THE BEEIS 

* 

J ACK' BEEL was a hale, vigorous nian of wellnigh 
seventy years of age. IBs every appearance pro- 
nounced his origin. Largely built and largely featured, 
he looked what he was, a rough, coarse jn^p. And 3^t 
not altogether, so. One could conceive him doing kind 
deeds, and there was a shrewd, kindlv smile both on bis 
lips and in his eyes. He wore a fringe of iron-grey beard 
beneath his chin, while ids bushjPeyebro^ and his thick 
mat of coarse grey hair gave him an almolt iMiiine 
appearance. 

As he apj^ached nearer the house he stopped an*d 
loq^ad complaceiAly around him. Doubtless he was think- 
ing that to all intents and purposes, Tievanion«Court, the 
outbuildings* mid«the two hundred acres oh land were in 
reality all his. 

By his side was another, a younger man. If was easy 
to guess the relationship betw^n them ,* this younger 
man was old Jack's son, his pride and his darling. Jack 
had no social ambitions for himself ; but he was ambi- 
tious for this son of his. From the day of his burth he 
hdll made up his mind that "^oung Jack,'* as he was 
called in the neighbourhood, should be a gentleman. 

Young Jhck was in many resp^s a replica'of his father. 
He was tall, broad shouldered, and stroftg. If wrestling 
held the same sway in Cornwall as it had*two centuries 
before, one could have believed that Young Jadr would 
have carried the champncm's belt. Unlike his fatiidr. 
Young Jack spoke the King's English correctly, and 
atthouf^ at times -his Cornish accent became pronounced, 
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when •excited— mdeed on occa^ws hj^ 
lat>^ into the vema|iiilai'— he, od the whdte, did ct^t 
to ^e schooling whi(ti his father had givens hitn. He 
^was now twenty-five years of age, and. was Old Jack's 
chief man of affairs. 

'* Good evenin’, Miss Nancy,” he greeted the girl as he 
came up close to her. • ^ 

Young Jack lifted his hat, as well as repeated his father’s 
words. • 

Nancy felt sure why they had come. This old man 
was- there to remind her that he was the owner of the 
house. 

"Nice ev^pin’,” went on Old Jack, looking compla- 
cently around him, " and those oul’ trees do look purty, 
don’t ’em ? ” ^ 

Nancy had difficulty in replying ; nevertheless, she 
greeted the couple polftely, after which both of Ahem 
remaaiKd Awkwardly silent for a few seconds. 

" Yo^ve ’ad a nice day for the funeral,” yentured the 
oM man, again breaking the silence. " I w^ there my- 
self, but t dedh’ lik^ spaikin' to 'ee then.* 'Twud’dn saem 
fifty like.”* 

Nancy ahnoat Juddered, but she repressed, every sign 
of her feeling. 

“ Now t*ls ower, 'owever, we thought we'd come up 
and 'ave a talk weth 'ee. Nothin’ like doin’ things 
't'wance, I’d' ^y.” ^ 

" Won’t you come into the house ? ” asked Nancy. 

"Doan’t care ef we do,” was Old Jack’s response, as 
he followed ^ancy through the portico into the libfid^. 

Again Old Jack looked around appraisingly ; evidently 
he was not sftw to iiote t!ie worn, shabby, furil!tiu%, and 
tha geno'al air of dilapidation. 

" I shaan’t fhaake a f>eimy-out of et,” he whispered to 
his Son significantly. 

Wmi’t you sit down ? ” asked the girl. 

" Migl^ so well. 'Tes no dearer to set than to stand, 
1 b’lieve.” Whereupon each took a seat which l^ani^ 



hliui indicated, white' she waited ter &eni to continue. 
An awkward silence of neatly a mipate followed ; it was 
evident thsit each of them was unaccustomed to sudi sur- 
roundings and felt ill at ease. Old Jack had rehearsed 
to his son before starting what he meant to say, and how 
he was goipg to say it, but something in the girl’s pres- 
ence Ckused him to hesitate. As he said to Young Jack ' 
► afterwards, "he wasn’t used to talking to hoity-toity 
maidens." 

" I doan't want to be 'ard 'pon 'ee," he remarked 
presently. 

" Why should you ? ” asked Nancy. 

" Well, p’raps you’m right. Why shufi Ti Oal the 
saame, I b’lie'/e in plain spaikin', I do. I s’poase you’d 
knaw that I’ve got a mortgage on everything ? ” 

Nancy was silent. 

•"l\ve any’ow. Your father awed me^a lote>f lypney 
'ee ded, and as fur as I can see I shall hever see it baclfUgen." 

" I beg yoBr pardon," replied the gkl, " Mr. Hendy has 
been here this afternoon and he told me there would be 
endfigh to pay every one.” 

" Well, we sh’ll^see," remarked Old Jack., "^s I said, 

I don’t wan? to Ijp 'ard upon 'ee ; ^but I must see to my 
rights. That’s why I 'ave come up ’ere this evenin’.” 

Another awkward silence fell between them ; again Old 
Jack looked round >him, while Young Jack Muffled- un- 
easily in his chair. 

" Not but what I 'ope we may come to a friendly 
arrangement like. I be all for ^ce and quie^ess, I be ; 
and ef you be raisonable things raay not turn out so bad 
after all.' 

Nancy looked at the old man curiously, 'almost hope- 
fully. She wondered what v^as in,his mini. 

" Your father dedn' trait 'ee fair," burst out Old Jawdc 
presently. 

I beg yout pardon.” 

" Your te.ther dedn' trait 'ee fair," he repeated, *" WlMit 
busine^ 'ad 'ee to send you off to a tine school and to 
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cdkga? 'EeT'^^tdn' |»t the tsiemey to db et. -Hiat 
li^t t^r idir to inah|ior baist. Td *isar that aih the tittus 
ycHi to co&^ 3rou cost 'un foixc 'undred W 'ear. No 
larat like thhs cc»dd stand diat. Besides, ndiat be 'ee fit 
for now ? Can 'ee nulk cows, makke batter, and tlungs 
lifce that ? 

. 1 mn afraid I can't,” repJ^ Nancy. 

” Well, there tes. A farmn's daughter shud be bron^t, 
np «s a fanner's daugditer ; for tha's all }TOar father was 
in ^te of 'is fine wa}^ and 'i^ notions. But I've see|d 
it coinin’ for 'ears, I 'ave.” 

Another silence. 

” I s'poSK ^u’d knaw that I was wance stable-boy 
'«re ?— 1 was any’ow. That was back In your grand- 
father's da]^. '£9 was like your father, and 'ad the same 
'if^ notions. Vour father was brought up like a^ung 
and 'ee^Craited me as ef 1 was so much dirt. *^WeIl, 
iidb^'<<appened ? There was more’n two 'undred acres 
tbekngmg to this 'ouse then ; more’n four,tmore’n five ; 
but 'ee lived beyond 'is means, and 'ad to sell a lot of 
land to ^ay 'is Bebts. That’s what 3«)ur familjj^ave 
always bpi ^oin'. Well, now, look where everything es 
^w. More’n fifty 'ear sgone I was oply stable-boy 'ere 
"Wdiile yoar father was a young squire, so to spaik ; while 
now, I do own evCT3dhing, as you may say, while your 
. Mher 'as gone and died and left you 'axdly a shillin’ to 
^ ydfir name. I bain't saying these things to 'urt 'ee, mind 
that ; I am only tellin’ 'ee that you may see 'ow things 
do stand. I've made money and your family 'av^j^ent 
it ; that’s*where the d^emce es.” 

Every word wounded the girl like ppisoned^urows, Init 
she did not speak. 

" But them, 'tes ag 'tes,” went on Old Jack. " The 
poor people 'ave gone up and the Hg peqde 'ave come 
-do^. Time was when the Trevatdtms was maashfcr^'of 
me, apd new I'm maaster of they, % to ^palk; I dedfi* 
a^ ioi*no irfty when, I was dowp, and. you 
4fv fid pity now you be dcwfi," • . . * 



, "I know xsdiy jo« sate savi^: al};jliis to ob^" 
replied Nwcy. “I am asking n^pir^.li^ you^ and 
don't ifitedd to. From what X earn gather have a 
mortgage on everything; w^, yon must -take eve^ 
thing ; that’s all.” 

” I be spying this for your good, my dear. • I've bin 
wantin’ to shaw 'ee 'ow things ^ as th^ be. I've saved 
, moneyi I 'ave, but 'bw ded I dot et ? * By bdn' a savin’ 
man. I’ve worked 'aid too, iss I 'ave. Night and day 
1 slaved for 'ears, and never spent a penny 'pon myself. 
And I’ve lived near too. / dedn’ 'ave no butler, nor np 
grand things round me. Near ! Why, for 'ears I lived 
on the smell of a pilchard, as you may.sa}^ I^^e called 
me main, but Vhat ded I ca^ 'bout that ? I was able, 
to lend your father money, and nowJ've got Treranion 
Court.” • • 

• " Is that all you have to say ? ” askeH Nanay be- 
cause if it is I needn't trouble you to stay any langer.” 

“Tedn’ trouble, my dear. Besides, as tihe plaaoe 
do belong to me«so to spaik, I want to look round and 
dn£t"ovver things.” • 

" I beg yfllir pardon,” rallied Nancy, " lyt |echnically 
speaking Tlfe-v«n^ Court doeg not belong to 3 tou jret. 
I iMosume there will be a sale, s&rd ever3dhuig will be 
sold for what it will bring. After the sale is over you 
will be paid.” 

" There now, there now,” interposed Old Jack in a con- 
ciliatory tone of voice ; " don’t 'ee take it like that. .I’ve 
coq)(^to 'ee in a prcper qmt, my dear, and I've brought 
my boy weth me. Besides, th%re ed’n’ no !Wsbn for ^ 
side as far^ I can see, ef you will fall in with my notion.” 
“ No reason for a sale ? ” repeated Nancy. 

"Why shud there be ? Come ^ that I^'pose 'twould 
be a latter foy 'ee to give up ever3rthii^. You'woidd 
like to stay 'ere ^d be missus jest as yon always 'ave 
• 1 ^,'WpddMi 'ee? ’’ 

' ."Oi .ctmrse I would, bat that’s irdposidtde.” * 
f (ee be so siiie that, my demr/' remarked Old 
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J^k meaningly. "|k>me no'dr, I'ye a notion, andirotn/ 
what 'ee do tell me ^y boy 'ave too." 

Nemcy gave Young Jack a quick glance and saw that 
he had become a fiery red, and looked more ill at ease 
than ever. 

Come now, spaik up, you booba," and Old looked 
'meaningly at his son. ' * 

“ I don’t want tp say anything that wouldn't please* 
Mis Nancy," stammered Young Jack.- 
• " 'Course you don’t. Not that I do agree weth 'ee,/' 
he added. “ I picked out Selina Nancarrbw for 'ee ; a 
fine strapping maid who is a good milker and a good butter 
maker, iss,'%n?l who don't mind working in a hayfield, 
or a harvest field ef 'tes needed. But thele, you be gone 
sally 'bout this grand maid, and I’ve gived in to 'ee. I 
knaw you be wifiin’ andKf she's willin’, I be willin’. ^There 
n|||^ Come t</that, I don’t knaw but that it’ll plaise me 
in soffe ways.” 

• " I am afraid I must ask you to' speak iftore plainly," 
replied Nancy. " I don’t understand.’* 

" Don’h ’ee ? "then I’ll maake ’ee imderstand. *T[ be 
thinkha’ qf §|^vin' Young Jack ’ere Tr^vanion Court as a 
dowry. There now. Isa* and I’ll taake ov^ the whole 
plaace as^'tes 'ouse, furniture, farmstock, everything just 
as. 'tes. . 'Ee’s a fine chap too ; never gived me a day’s 
'trouble in ’is life, and what 'ee don’t knaw 'bout farmin’ 
edn’ worth knawing. Well, 'ee’ve took to 'ee ; took to 'ee 
sometMn’ terUe. 'Ee waant even sniff at another maid ; 
'ee've tookjto you. Nom^ you marry Jack and we’lUftake 
everything comfortable. * Well, Vhat do 'ee say ? That’s 
, plain edn’ et ? " 

' Nancy was scAastonished that for a few seconds she could 
not sgeak. Such a thjpg had never entered her mind, and 
^ proposal seemed so grotesque that ^e had dignity 
in refraining from laughter.’ 

" Iss, I do knaw I be offerin' a big thing," w<^t bn 
Japk. I be worth thirty thousand pound I be,, ef I be 
• worth a penny, and everything ’ttcome to my bpy. can 
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( * 
'ave ’is pick of the maidens too ; maided^ that’ll 'ave a 
fortin, while you be as pbor as a coot.| And 'ee've took to 
’ee too, took to ’ee terble, ain’t ’ee. Jack ? Spaik up, you 
booba.” 

Young Jack found his tongue at last ; he took two steps 
nearer Nancy and then poured out his soul. 

“ Nancy,” he cried, *' I didn’t think father would 
speak to you like this ; I didn’t mean him to ; but — but 
I’d do anything for you, Miss Naflcy. I’d give you my 
heart’s blood if it would do you any good, and I do hope 
you will do what father wishes.” 

In spite of herself Nancy could not help being impressed 
by the young fellow’s sincerity. Every wor^ h^ said rang 
true, and although he was in many respects a replica of his 
father, education and difierent associations had done 
something for him. 

“ Sap you will I say you will ! ” beaded ^e young man 
■ eagerly, " and there is nothing I won’t do for ydt.”a» 
Nancy found it difficult to reply. She did not MrSt to 
hurt the youi^ fellow's feelings, and yet the thought of ' 
^giving Jiim the answer he wanted to he%r, was so utterly 
alien to her feelings that the right words would net come. 

“ I am afraid I oon’t give you the answer^on want,” 
she said. " You see, my mind is ffill ef trouble, an^ during 
these last few days I haven’t been able to think clearly. ”v 
“ Naatr’liy, naatr’lly,” broke in Old Jack, " and there 
is plenty of time. No 'urry, no 'urry. ' My boy can wait 
a few days before we settle it up, can’t ’ee, my son ? ” 

“ I’d wait days, months, years ! ” was Young Jack's 
ardo'fPTeply. ” But you will giveime a little hape, won’t 
yoiit Miss Nancy ? ” ^ 

“ I can pfftmise nothing,” replied the gir^ “it wouldn’t 

be fair. Besides, when TreVanion Court is sold ” 

" But it need'n’ be sold, I tell'ee,” Merposed Old Jack. 

“Ef 3^u'll be rais’nable ” 

"/V^en Trevanion Cpurt is sold,” persisted Nancy, “it 
ie my int^tkm to attach a condition to ‘it.” ^ 

" What conditum ? ” asked the old man excitedly. 
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apfie^ed to'bim stcn^y.' ■ •■„ -’'[y •■’ ’ 

" Tte conditioii is^that I bave the <^t}iHi of baying 
it back within a number of years-^y five.” 

■ ' You btty back Trevanion Court I " exdaitned CHd Jade. 
“Why, wbo ever 'eerd tell ^ such madness? What 
magtbn 'ee be tellin' xd next ? WhyJ iVe a^yanced 
eight thousand pounds 'pon the plaace I ’ave, and yon 
hain't worth a penny-iJiece. Where can you get so much 
inon^ ? " 

“That rather looks like. my business, doesn't it?" 
replied Nancy. “ Anyhow, I shall insist upon it as one 
of the conpitipns of the sale." 

“ But the plaace is mine, mine ! " per^sted Old Jack. 

“ Not if I understand lawyer Bendy," replied Nancy. 

“ Posdbly it wiH*brine more than dght thousand pounds. 
In uhidi casi^after joying you your mortgage you mil 
noMia^ the slightest claim upon it." 

• " jPNitll see about that," replied CHd J^ boastfully. 

I've got my fingers in this pie and I meafl to keep 'em 
there. Why, wh^'d give so much for the plaace as 1 will ? <• 
'T'wouldn' pay nob^y else like 't'would pay me. And 
I've {aoraisdd it to my boy 'ere for a dawiy. • 'Tes-as good 
's 'is al^dy, come ^o that. I'd mean for 'im to come 
a«re to live d’rectly things be settled." 

. ", &it I dmi't want to turn 3 «)u out. Miss Nancy, I want 
3 mu to be hea:?. I know how jwu love the place, and 
I'm sure it would break }nour heart to leave here. Couldn’t 
you prmnise now, couldn’t you? You love Trevanion 
Cotut, dem’t 3 mu ? andiyou don’t want to go awtr^to a 
stran^ place." . ^ 

In 1^ay^sh| couldn’t explain, the young fdOow’s wotcb 
ahnbst overvdielmed her; it reminded her of what dte 
and her fatBi» had s^d to eadi other three (3ky& befdre. 
^The thought of living the old home seemed to hier vhnne 
th^,deaft.' 

..- 'Siqye it I " she cried, and tears started to -h^ W 
; Love, it I you om’t'ltaye. aay idea-hEe^ 1 



iaimj^, i '^ey 'Jived iti k 
ges^et^Giai after get^ratio^, md tlM of it goir^ 

tp str^gers Ish— S he could’ nol finish the s^euce ; 
sobs choked her voice. 

“ Iten why ^ould you leave it ? ” pleaded the young 
mw. “ You ^li be nu^tress of it as you always have 
beoi, jgiid i Will do anything for you, Miss Nancy, 
anything." 

• " Ess, but she shaan't stay ’ere hf she waan't marry *eet 
mind that ! " cried Old Jack. " I be’ant a fool ef you be." 

. " Do say you will," pleaded the young fellow again. " It 
would break my heart, if— if-r — ” ’ 

" But I shall insist on an option," she yrte^piipted. 

“ You'd meap by that that you wa'ant ‘ave Jack ? " 
asked the old man angrily. < 

" I mean what I said," replied the prl. 

"Option, option,” repeated Oft Jack^musinely. "I 
be' a business man I be, and I’d’ mean to buy this^plawe." 

" You say you mean to have Trevanion Gnirt ? ^cried 
Nancy. • 

" That’s what I^’ say, and that’s whgt I'd’ main. No 
matter what an3wne else do bid I'm going to bid 'igher. 
And when 1 4o gebit nobody shall 'ave et formless than ten 
thousand pound." 

" CJood evening,” said the girl, " I am afraid*! cannot 
talk any more now. Besides, you came here to look over 
the {dace, so don't let me detain yoii. Go where }rou like," 
she added ; “ you have my permission.” 

" Your permission, eh ? Go where I like, can I ? " 
aiortni Old Jack scornfully. " J should thinjc I could 1 
I ((^oud like to see anybody try to stop me. Come, my dear 
boy, laive%s look round ; the maid'll 1^ nfore simsiUe 
in a day or two." Whereupon he led the way out of the 
house, while Na^ipy threw herself into a chaft and sobbed 
as;.thou£^ her heart would break. She felt utterly desolate,, 
utterly hc^ess. She had lost her father, while old Jack 
.Beel?s presto had reminded her, if reminder were jieeded, 
that-a^" ]^ lost W old home. 
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thousand guilds in five ye^. The tiiiHight of it 
seemed too impossiblafor words. Beiades, that would not 
be . all. What would to the iise of possessing such a place 
if she didn't have the means of keeping it as it ought to be 
kept ? How could she, a girl not yet twenty-two years of 
age, obtain such a large amount of money f 
Presently she started up and began to wander fron^room 
to room. She noted the perfect proportions of eachapart- 
mmit, reflected on the ‘beauty of the view from every* 
window. And it was the home of her people, the home 
of "ffiie Trevanions. Through the long centuries the 
Trevanions had lived there, and now she, the last of her 
raTO, had ta l^ve it. 

Then she remembered her promise to her father ; re- 
membered the light in his eyes as she had made it. It 
was true he had toid her that she must give up thinking 
it, and .yet t^ joy i^gave him made it binding t# Act. 
Yi^and she would too I How, she did not know ; of 
w^at steps she should take she was utterly ignorant ; 
“^t ^e would do it I * 

She found her way to the portico agsBn and looked out 
on the landscape. The sun was sinking, and the whole 
western sky ^as lit up with golden glory. • Birds were 
twittering on a thousand ^tranches, flowers were blooming 
everywhere. She drew a deep breath and her hands 
clenched thcipselves. " Yes, I'll do it," she said again 
and again. 

" Look 'ere, my dear,” and again she heard Old Jack's 
voice, and saw him standing close beside her. " My boy 
and I 'ave«been talkin’ things ower together like. "Now 
^aind. I've no ssnnpathy ^ith what 'ee'd say, all the 
I’d do a bri’ dfal for un. 'Ee do ^ay that ^raps jmu, 
bdrig a Trevanion wouldn't lilde to changse your name to 
• Not that Beel«edn't a' good nanrn. 'Tes a, good 
nmne ; but there 'tes. You be a Trevanion and I h» a 
Be^. Well, my boy 'ave bin saying tp me that ef 
ma^ry 'jpr 'ee'U take steps to drange is name from 
to Trevanion, so that— — Well, you can 8oe,-*'Ct^'t 





'ee ? I beui't goln’ to say no mote now, but tkink it 
ower.” , . , 

“ Ibank you, Mr. Bed,” reined Nancy. 

” And you ’ll think it ower, waan’t 'ec ? Not but what 
such a thing do go against the grain weth me. What be 
fancy names ; what be ould families ? Nothin’. I told 
ihy boy so only a few minutes ago. There's young John 
^Trefry, ’eeve got an old name. ■ 'Ee’d' belong to a family 
nearly as old as yours. 'Is father was pdor and proud 
afore'n ; but what ded it amount to ? Young JohnTrefry 
idx all 'is aristocratic family do work in a 'lectrical factory 
for three pound a week. That’s all 'is old name 'ave done 
for un. But there, I told my boy I’d tell'ed ailfi I've told 
'ee. Good niglft,” 

" Good night,” replied Nancy and watched the couple 
until they were out of sight. IJey weie barely gone, 
howcT^r, before she heard other footstejfe, andetun^g 
she saw the very man of whom Old Jack had been speMnng, 
Young John^Trefry, who had long worshipped Nancy' 
from afar, was no;y making his way towards the house. 



CHAPTER, IV 

THE SALE 


" T?ORGrVE me for calling in this way,, Nancy,” began 
the yoong as he came dose to her side. " I 
hope I am not intruding.” 

NatK^ greeted him wilii a wan smile, although die felt 
dedtous of being alone ; his presence Was welcmne and 
the very tone of sympathy in his voice made her glad that 
he had come,* As ol(h Jack Beel had said, }wung John 
Tn^|y was a descendant of an impoverished race.* Many 
yem^befoie the Trefrys, like the Trevanions, had been 
ulijell-known people in the county. There^had been an 
Admiral Trefry in the days of the Armada, and the family 
had hdd a high*place in the estimation of the county 
ever sm^. ^ut thodi days had gone, espedally for John's 
,^anch of the family, ajid this young man*in particular 
was Uttie more thaif a clerk in an electrical engmeering 
wmks. 

Jdin Trdry had neither a striking appearance, nor was 
he in any way especially dever ; at least this was the 
general opinion concerning him. As a boy he had gone 
to IWbos Grammar School, and although he uras not 
regarded Ss dever, his <Sireer there had been quite respect- 
able. He had shown a gseat aptitude for electr|pal eng^sbr- 
i^. and thusp on leaving ^e sdiool he bad sechred a 
post Jin a local engineering works. Not that there se^ed 
any great prospects "for him; the most that he idoold 
mqpect there was scrnie sort of under^mahagerd^ 
m^t be able to sdeld hiin bread and eheene, belt Wery 
Uttle more. 

John had for years been in Icgre with Naamr» %B4faiid 

82 ' 
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never dared to express himself. It was* true old Felix 
Trevanion had treated him with mor| courtesy than per- 
haps anyone else in the district ; but the thought of him 
as a lover for his daughter had never entered his mind. 
If he had dared to mention ^uch a thing, the old man 
would have shown him the door. Even although he was 
penniless hiihself, he had the conviction that Nancy, if 
ever she married, must marry some one worthy of her 
race and her name. Owing to this the young fellow had 
for years worshipped Nancy in silence, and fondly hoped 
that some Deus ex machina would make it possible for 
the dream of his life to be fulfilled. But he dared not speak 
to her of such a thing. The girl thought* of-* him in a 
friendly way, and his evident sympathy at this moment 
was gladly welcomed. ^ 

" I am afraid I ought not to have come^" stammered 
John, but somehow T—1 couldnT help i4." ^ 

** It was very kind of you to think of me, John,"' v^^J^he 
girrs reply. “ As you see, I am alone." 

" Yes, I w^s afraid lest " 

" Lest what ? " asked the girl. 

" I thought a lot of people might,Jt>e here." 

" What people ? • You see, I have no frienefs nbw. Old 
Jack Beel and his son have just been here. Tl^y came 
to remind me that everything was theirs." 

John Trefry was silent at this ; he knew, as every one 
'else knew, that Old Jack held a mortgage on Trevanion 
Court, and boasted that everything would be his. 

" The old rascal," he exclaimed at length. " I — I feel 
like niutdering him." 

Sjyhy should you ? " asked the girl. 

" To come on the day of your father's^funerai ana — 
and-r — It's just abominable." 

He says he's going to give Trev^hion Cot&t to Ybung 
Nancy informed him. 

" >Vhat a shame t And he'll live here, I suppose ? 

" I supp^ so," and the girl gave an invo^pntary 

shudder. 


t 
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Jolm Trefiy femained siteit a few minutes and he 
hor^. out. . 

, " And what will you do, Nancy ? ” 

Nancy did not reply to tUs for a few s^nds. Even in 
spite of her promise to her father, no definite plans had 
formulated themselves in her aaind. For that matter, in 
gate of what she had learnt durmg the lalt few days, 
nothing was real to her. ^ 

“ I suppose I ought to have been prepared for it," she 
went on presently, “ but my father never took me into 
his confidence, and I, being away at Cambridge most of 
the time, thought that all was well. Besides, I believed 

that father would live for many years ; that was why 

Oh, but I mustn’t bother you.” 

" But I want tq^elp you,” pleaded John. "lam afraid 
I can’t do mu<^, but ^ thm'e is an 3 ihing I can do, I will 
g^dly ^jp it. Jfou know that, don't 370 U ? " 

‘*■11100 see, I have no one to whom I can turn,” said the 
^ ^1, looking away into the distance. " Father had very 
few friends round here ; he didn’t want an}^ he said. Of 
course, there wa» Lawyer Hendy, butne lives at Truro, 
and — and I have no one. You see, here I am even on the 
day of father's funeral without a h(flne. No, I am not, 
^ough both Old Jack and Yoimg Jack told me the 
conditions on which I can stay here — if I like,” and she 
laughed bitterly. 

"But 3 n)usaid "began John inatone of astonishment. 

" Yes, I know,” Nancy interrupted him. “ If I werai’t 
so horribly bewildered, I believe I could enjoy it as a good 
joke.” 

John Trdty caught hgr meaning. Like oth^s, he^Ad 
heard of Yotmg Jack's infatuation, and guess^ what had 
happened. 

. " You doi^t mean fimt he had the impertinence to think 
of such a thing as that ? ” he cried. " W^y, the very 
thou^t of it is hoiiilde 1 ” 

" ^y should it be ? ” asked Namy a little bitl^ty. 
" He own® practically everytlung^ andr——” . • , « 
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" Bxit you mtistn't, you mustn't f ” cried John eagerly ; 
" it uipuld be sacrilege ; it would be a crime 1 Oh, I wish 
I cotiid help you. What are you g^ing to do ? ” he con- 
cluded. 

“ What is there I can do ? ” she asked. ' 

" Not thsyt, not that — ^anjrthing but that 1 Tell me you 
won't.* Look here, Nancy, I have saved a few pounds, 
pearly two himdr^ in fact, and ” 

*' Don’t, John," she interrupted ; " it’s very kind of 
you, but I can't bear it. Besides, there is no need." 

■" But tell me you won’t listen to Jack Beel.” 

“ I'd rather die," cried the girl ; '■ all the same, I am 
going to stay here as long as I can." 

" What do you mean ? ” 

" I mean that there is to be a sale o&the house, of the 
furniture — of eveiything, and I ai» going io stay until it 
is all ^ver. While the place is mine, eveit although it is 
only in name, 1 am going to make the most of it." 

“ And I agjee with you,” cried the young man eagerly. 
" But then, Nanc]^, what are you going to do then ? " 

A far-away look came into the girl'k eyes. " Then," 
she replied slowly—" I don’t know." 

John Trefry drew a little neacer to her and seemed to 
be tr 3 nng to decide on something d&perate. 

“ Nancy," he cried, " I am afraid I ani a poor helj^ess 
sort of feUow and shall never do very much in the world;' 
but- ” 

" I think,” the girl interrupted, " I shall accept the 
invitation of a girl I knew,^t school. She has for a long 
time been asking me to stay wifti her, and I^rave k^t 
h<K off. 1 got a letter^fiom her this meaning 
begging me to visit her, and — I think I shtU.” 

" How long win you stay ? ” 

'^'t know. has asked 'me for an indeWte 
Of oburse t riran’t stay long, but long ^ough to 
give nxe time to think, to settle how 1 am going to ^ it." 

^^‘,Do it ? " repesitbd . Jolm. " Do what ? " 

^d hot ax^we];him ; the promise she had made 
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to Eor father seemed too sacred to discuss even vKth the 
best ^end she had in the district, wanted tp h«ep 
her plans and hopes a secret. 

'* Do what ? ” he repeated anxiously. 

**Oh nothing, John ; nothing you would be interested in.” 

" I am interested in everything that concerns you, 
Nimcy. ... If I only dared I but I am solbeastty poca: 
and helpl^.” He hesitated a few seconds and then weq^ 
cm : “ Nancy, if ever you want money, if ever you need 
a friend, you will come to me, won’t you ? ” 

" Yes, I will," she replied frankly. 

” And — and Nancy, if ever — ^if ever ” He stammered 

painfully an(h then broke down. He wanted to tell her 
he loved her ; wanted to ask her to allow him to provide 
her a home ; bufehis sense of honour prevented him. He 
realized that lalthough old Felix Trevanion had been 
living %n the werge of bankruptcy for years, Nailfcy had 
be^brought up amid circumstances that were utterly dif- 
fer^t from those by which he could surroundter. Besides, 
how could she care anything about hiij^ ? He had always 
been regarded as*a dreamy, unpracticd fellow who wotild 
never re a^success, according to the world's standard 
of success. 

And an the declaration which hung upon his lips was left 
umnade, and when he left her a few minutes later it was 
only with his repeated assurance that if ever he could 
render her a service that service would be more than gladly 
given. 

The neft week there -^ere announcements made through' 
out the whple district that the house and farjp knoiH^as 
Trevanion Cdirt would be sold at the Black Bull Hotel 
in the town^ Tolgarrick on Wednesday, the 15th of June, 
while another sale would be held at -(the house itsdf on 
Thursday the following day. On the lattw occa^n not 
Only the furniture of Trevanion Court was to be disposed 
of, but all the live stock as wdl as all the farh^ng 
implements. • ' 
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It |;aye .Nancjr pain untold to see t^ke^ announcements 
posted throug^ut the neighbourhood, but she bore it 
grinify, at the same time determining to be present at the 
sale. She felt that she owed this to her father. Why, 
she could not tell, but so it was. Painful as it was, she 
determined to see the last of everything. It seemed a 
part ©f thelegacy her father had left to her, and she fondly 
hoped that by doing so some means might be suggested 
*to her whereby she could fulfil the promise idre had made. 
She knew that her hope was utterly foolish, utterly fantastic, 
and yet it was real to her, so real that it became like a 
religious feeling. 

On the morning of the day she found h^r waiy to the 
sale room at the back of the Black Bull Hotel. She had 
told her intention to no one, and as a consequence her 
presence caused quite a little stir of excitement as she 
found her way into the room. ,%arly a% it wa^ quite a 
number of people had gathered, and at the time % sale 
commenced, at least a dozen prospective buyers were 
present, besides a number of people who had gathered out 
of curiosity. FS the sale of such a place as Ji^vanion 
Court was not an ordinary event. Not only waid^the farm 
rich and much td be desired, but the housS was historic. 
It was true it was not of a nature that would appeal to the 
rich parvenu, moreover it was realized that no " gentle* 
man " could live there without first spending a considerable 
amount of money on it. Many of the rooms, finely pro*, 
portioned as they were, had fallen into decay. The 
sanitation, sudi as it was, was of the most primitiye 
nature, while the single bath whidi the house possessed 
w^^l^ be scorned by the up-ip-date person; Added, to 
that, debtee light and even gas was unj||iolvn ; thus, as 
the farmers argued, no " gentleman worm trmtble about 

NeHher was it a cemvenient house as a farm^iouse. Iifony 
o| them would have preferred an up-to-date building, no 
.matter how t^ly it. might be, to what they caliM " this 
old ramsbAckle .plaee.'' . 
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'"’Wha’s lAe Bee all they fine .c&rvha.^s and panned 
tCMHas to a fanner ? ” said one to another;- “ Beiddes, see 
'owdark the plaace es. £f I bought it, and 'ad the money, 
I would pull down they muHioned windas and put in go^ 
casement windas with Ug plate glass in thdr plaace. A 
faim-’oase shudn' be biiilt fer shaw, but fer usefulness." 

In ^te of this, however, many wanted it' The very 
lict of living at Trevanion Court would carry with it 
obtain position in tlie district, in spite of the fact that the 
place was not restored to its ancient glory. As a 
consequence, a great deal of excitement prevailed. 

Nancy's presence added to the excitement. She looked 
so }^cnmg, so helpless, and yet so proud, that she appealed 
not only to the pity of those present, but to their sense 
of roma:pce. Why had she come ? An 3 «>ne would have 
thoi^ht she wpuld ha){e preferred to escape the ordeal 
througl^ which «he was passing ; for they knew it ^fas an 
She was a Trevanion, possibly the last of her 
■'race ; mid thus, for her to see the home of her fathers 
sold must cause her imtold pain. ^ 

Presently the Auctioneer entered by a door near the 
ptetform? foUowed by Lawyer Hendy and others less 
Smportanf. No sooner dijJ Lawyer Hendy seert^ancy than 
he .mad%his way toduu: side. 

" Why have you come here, Nancy ? " 

" Can't you guess ? " asked the girl. " Can’t jrou realize 
that loving the place as I do, I felt I must be here ? Be- 
ades, my father is here, I am sure he is.” 

" At any rate, come and sit by me,” urged the Lawy&r, 
as two rDU||;h>looking m A came and took seats beside her. 
Whereupon Jre led her f CMthe little raised dais am} hraniTht 
. her a chair. 

. Seated heij^ she had to face the whole ga thering aiul there 
ivas & murmuring afinost like applause, as she looh^ 
towards them. 

BoA Old Jack and Young Jack Bed, idio, as may be 
imaging- occupied a {ucaninent placer in tbe''t><sa6ih^j 
were pr^^t. Before going into^t^e sale rtxm fheTognn^ 
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had spoken loodly trf- ^ moitgc^e he hdd, and of Ids 
intention to hold fast to the proper^. This however did 
not deter several other wealthy farmers from determining 
to bid a high figure. Trevanion Court urns a place in a 
thousand. 

“ Wha’s that maid doin’ 'ere, I wonder ? " whiqiaed 
Old Jack to his son. 

^ Young Jack did not reply, but looked toward Nancy 
with wistful eyes, and vowed that in one way or another 
he would possess not only Trevamon Court but the proud 
girl who lived there. 

The auctioneer made some facetious, and what he 
intended to be humorous remarks on the pui^pose for wfaicdi 
they had met. Afterwards he'%>oke of the house as the 
home of a noble family, whose name vient far back into 
the history of the nation. He enlarged on*the desirability 
of .po^ssing it, of the richness of the land and the value 
of ^e property. After this, the conditions of the sal^lene 
read. Most ^f them were common to sales of that nature, 
but presently a startled exclamation was heard through- 
out ^e room and a look of wonder cadie to the eyes of 

“any- * . • 

"I must 'add to the other conditions,” annoimced Uie 
auctioneer, ” two of a special nature. * They are asvfollows ; 
First, that the vaidor insists on the right to buy b^ck, 
within the term of five years from |his date, the house 
and land appertaining thereto for the sum of t^ thousmd 
pounds. I motion this,” he remarked, " because I want 
it to be clearly understood that this is not an absolute 
sale of the frediold. It Is an uiflisual oonditidh, but the 
venda^jlggjllts on it. This, I ant given to uQderstand, is 
perfectly in order,” and he turned to Lawyit Hendy as hf 
for confirmation. . 

The old lawyer aodded, his head*gravely, while marqr 
were again turned toward Nancy. 

” Not mtt^ fear that the option'll be took up, I fancy," 
..Jack Bed was heard to say to a nd^bouring 
feimet? * . 
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IPhe second condition," went on the aucticmeer, is 
that the purchaser shall not sell, or allow to be removed 
of the panelling, any of the old oak, any doors, or 
anything of whatsoever nature, daring the said five years, 
but that everything shall be allowed to remain intact as it 
is to-day. If at the end of the said five yea^s, however, 
the option referred to in the other condition is not •taken 
up, men the purchaser shall have whole and absolute 
right to do what he thinks fit with the property." He 
enlarged on this and read a carefully prepared statement 
which had evidently been drawn up by the old lawyer! 

Again Old Jack Beel was heard to laugh. " I knaw oal 
'bout that," h6 said aloud. " That do'ant main nothin'." 

When at length the sale commenced Old Jack was the 
first to make an offer. 

" Five thousand pound," he announced loudly. 

"An# five hftndred," added a competitor. 

ATOr that bidding was brisk until the * amount offered 
^r^ched six thousand five hundred pounds^ Then, bids 
came more slowly ^d rose by fifties instead of by hundreds. 
Still, th^ desire to possess Trevanion Court was so great 
that Old Jack was beginning to get anxjpus. He saW, too, 
that he had a serious competitor in the rdBm — a man 
named Fblkinghom, vi^o, years before, had gone to America, 
had returned home to Cornwall as he declared " to end his 
days thare," and was reputed to be enormously rich. Ifow 
thuch truth there was in this no one knew, but as time 
after time he had topped Old Jack's bidding it became 
evident that he seriously intended to be the purchaser. 

"This,"^as Old Jack afterwards declared, "put me, 
upon my mettle, and madb me resolve that no VattbMheuld 
get over me.' 

Th^, whan Polkii)^om had bidden seven thousand 
one hundred pounds, me man who had at one time^been 
a stable-boy at the Trevanion 'Court made an adva^ of 
Jour hundred pounds. « 

" Seven thousand five 'undred/* he declared, at which 
thare was a burst of cheering in the room, , 
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Go on, Jack/' shouted some one; "you ain't got to 
the bottom of your stocking yet." 

" Not ef I do double et," shouted the old man defiantly. 

At this point the bidding entered on a new lease of life, 
and one hundred after another was added by each of the 
two competitors. 

As may be imagined, Nancy became much excited, and 
she almost forgot her own pain in the interest that increased 
at every new bid. 

She Imew that at the advance of every hundred pounds 
she would become more and more removed from Old 
Jack's clutches. Since her father's funeral she and Lawyer 
Hendy had gone deeper into the liabilities wkh which het 
father had left her. Debts of which she knew nothing, and 
which probably old Felix Trevanion had forgotten, were 
made known to her, until she had become almost entirely 
.hopeleSfe. Thus if Trevanion Court only realized thie sum 
which Lawyer Hendy had mentioned as the prolfflble 
maximum, shj would be utterly unable to carry out the 
further project whiph had been bom in her mind. With 
every advancement in the bidding, therefdre, after the sum 
which Lawyer Hendy had mentioned, her hopes pa^ed into 
possibilities, *lLnd from possibilities to probabilities. 

"Eight thousand pounds." 

" Thank you, Mr. Polkinghom. Eight thousand pounds 
for Trevanion Court and approximately two hundred acres 
of land as shown on the map," announced the auctioneer 
complacently. " Gentlemen, of course you have not come 
to the end of your bidding yet. As you know, the house 
is historic, and some of the landlis the richesi^for miles 

" What's the good of such a 'ouse to a famisr ? " shouted 
some one. 

" and there edn' two/undredlicres of agricultural 
land, 'Volunteered another, " Several acres be woods, and 
,all the north side of the plaace es cold/' 

thousand one 'undred," snarled Oldi^Jack. 
** Now^ei^, put^lh^^t ill yer pipe and smok et." 
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- Evidently eight thousand pounds was the extent to 
;'w^uih Mr. Polkinghom was prepared to go, and shcstfy 
^terwards Old Jack becaihe the purchaser at ei^t 
thousand one hundred pounds. 

“ I wish you joy over your bargain, Mr. Bed,” Polking- 
h(Hm smiled at him when the sale was over., 

“ Do’ee ? " snarled Old'Jack. “ You made me pay dear 
for et, any'ow ; but I’d ’ave 'ad et ef a cost me 
tiiousand.” 

“ You’ve bin took in. Jack," said an old farmer who had 
known him from a boy. “ Why, I wouldn’t give mdch 
more’n two ’undred a 'ear fox- the plaace, and that’s onnly 
the interest on four thousand.” 

’^Ess,” replied another, "and it’ll taak’ee a thousand 
to put the out’ouses in repair.” 

“ Besides, there is the option,” urged another. 

” Git away# you fool ! ” snorted the old man * ".the . 
0 |An’s worth nothin’. I should git ten thousand any’ow 
*ef 'twas took up. Besides, where is that ^aid goin’ to 
git ten thousand povmd ? ” 

" She’s a defer maid, any’ow,” remarked another, 
"jtod fbu ain’t got the mineral righ^.” 

There ed’n no mineral 'pon the plaace,” snarled Jack, 
who was evidently ih a bad temper. " Now I’ve got et 
Pm goin’ to keep et. In five years’ time I’ll be able to sell 
dtat panellin’ for five thousand pound,” and casting an 
angry glance toward Nancy, who stood talking to Lawyer 
Bendy, he made his way out of the room. 

On the evening of the next day after a long conversation 
with the dRictioneer, NaAcy sat alone with Lawyer Bendy. 

" It’s beep a. hard day»for you, my dear,” rey^i^iad the 
did man IdilMy. 

^ " It’s be^ better than 1 dared to hope for,” Wfts the 
gill’s* reply. " Of cotirse, it’s all been vmy hmriN®, and 
I wonder my hair hasn’t turned grey, but 1 fed better 
than i thought I drould a week ago.” 

Xav^r Bendy looked at ha* inquiringly. 

' "if Pd been obliged to sell t])e old <m which my 
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father died/' and a $ob came into Nancy's voice as she 
spoke, " and a lot of the other things which have belonged 
to us for generatkms, I believe I should have gcme mad ; 
but I haven't, they are mine still; mine I” and there 
was a kind of exultation in her voice. 

“ Yes, you,have saved them," replied the Lawyer, who 
was anyti^g but a sentimental man. " But what good 
wjll they be to 5 mu, my dear ? You can't use them." 

“ No, I know ; but I've got them I They don't belong 
to strangers. I should feel like a woman selling her 
wedding ring if I’d had to part with them." 

" You have to thank Polkinghotn for that," remarked 
the old lawyer grimly, " Old Jack Beel hadmiade up his 
mind that the house and farm wouldn't fetch more than 
seven thousand pounds. That was the maximum pf 
what I thought they would bring, too ; but the odd eleven 
hundred pounds has put you on velvet. Mind, Xwdon-'t 
think 3 mu were wise to reserve those old things ; there ^tre 
t^o fumitme ^ealers there who would have paid a big 
price for them. In^that case you would have had a good 
deal 'of money in hand ; as it is you hdve very little — 
only about three hundred poimds at the outsid^ You 
see, there were more debts than we had at first calculated 
upon. Your father couldn’t have Khown the value of 
money at all. The way he squandered " 

" Please don't,” interrupted Nancy, " I can’t bear 
even the suggestion of anything wrong being said about 
him. Why, after all, I am a rich woman. I still have 
the things I longed to keep ; I have money in hand, and 
I have the right to buy back th^ old home wfthin five 
years.i^^^ 

The law}^ smiled sadly. "Is that an5''^lisie to you, 
my dear ? " he asked. 

" Perhaps not, but somehpw it nu&es me glad. I’ fed 
as thimgh I have $tiB a right to the old place. It doesn’t 
altog^er belong to that horrible old man. IMd you 
notice the look of gloating' that came over his face it 

was knocked down tphio) ? Fancy him owning vhaihns 
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b^ofiged to people for hundreds and hundreds of 
years 1 " Then carried away by her feelings, she cried 
out, “ But I will buy' it back ! I mil I And he cam’t 
remove the panelling and the other things either. I am 
glad I insisted on that.” 

" My poor child," said the old lawyer paternally, " do 
3rou realize what getting ten thousand pounds tmeans ? 
Do you realize that you’ve set yourself an impossible 
task ? Of course, I understand your feeling, but hadn't 
you better give it up ? " 

" Never ! ” replied the girl. " Never ! " 



CHAPTER V 


THE BRIGGS FAMILY 

L ess than a month later Nancy was in Leeds. She 
had accepted the invitation of her old schoolfellow, 
Jessie Briggs, and was installed in a comfortable house on 
the outskirts of the metropolis of Yorkshire 
Jessie Briggs was a typical Yorkshire girl, comfortable, 
kind-hearted, shrewd, and "generally contented. Her 
father, Elijah Briggs, was a manufacturer in a large way, 
and was generally considered to be a wealthy maij. He 
owned more than one mill in Leeds, and was also an enten- 
te dealer in wool. In his youth he had been poor, but 
possessing thaf grit and determination for which Yorkshire 
people are proverbial, and also being a*shrewd business 
man, he had prospered greatly. Consequently, although 
being rearec^mids^ humble surroundings, he was now the 
owner of a large comfortable house,«and held a ^position 
of influence in this great woollen centre. Uneducated him- 
self, he was quick to learn the advantages of education ; 
moreover, being ambitious for his children, he had sent 
them to good schools. Indeed, Benjamin, commonly called 
Ben, his only son, had not only been sent to Harrow, but 
passed on to the University aftenwards, where h« obtained 
q^e ije^ctable degree. Ben,was now in, partnership 
with hi^REmer, and wras generally regarded hj^he match- 
making mothers in the district as a " good catch/* He 
was twenty-five years of age, fairly good-loolo^, stood 
well with what is called " the best end ” of the young men 
in the city, and unmarri^. He had now been in business 
with his father for between three and four years, and prided 
. himsdlf upon knowing the woollen trade horn A to 21! Ben 

• flf Am 
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iv^ a kfeen business man too, and was anxiotis, as he Often 
tc^'his father, " to strike out on new lines.” 

,",We must march with the times, father,” he uijged. 
“.’People's tastes are constantly dianging, and it’s for us 
to study their tastes and be ready to supply them with, 
what they want.” , 

Mrs. Briggs, a motherly, comfortable Yorkriiire*woman, 
was anxious for Ben to many and settle down. 

" It’s noan good for young men to ’ave so much brass 
as our Ben 'as to spend upon themselves,” ratnarked that 
lady to her husband again and again. ” Ben Should’get 
wed. Ther’s Alice Lister that he could 'ave for the ask* 
ing: and ^e’s well off too. is Alice. Her father will gi ’er 
thirty thousand pounds if ‘e gi'es her a penny.” 

" But Ben cares nowt about her,” urged Mr. Briggs. 

“Nay, he %sems to care nowt about any of ’em,” was 
Ifo; Bri^gs'sceply. " ’£’s like a bee that goes froA floweV 
h3*!|0wer, and never settles on any of ’em.” 

Jbssie was several years younger than l^r brother and 
but lately returned from school. She had been Nancy’s 
fag at St. AndrdVs and had regarded ner with something 
like a#e. It was true the two had ipet but little of late 
years as Nancy had gone on from school to Cambridge, 
wh^ Jessie had b^n in the lower forms. But now she 
had returned home her heart had turned towards her one- 
thne idol again. Ihat was why she was so insistent on 
Nancy comii^ to visit her. 

'(^at sect of a lass is she ? ” asked Mrs. Briggs on the 
morning of the day on which Nancy was due to arrive. 

/‘She’# jiist lovelyr’ replied Jesrie enthusiastically. 
" She was the best lacrosse player in the s(hQQ}^and had 
her full taill before she left.” 

" Tails ^ I don’t see why lasses should wear tails.” 

. “You don’t und^tand, mother. It means the school 
ieeiouts.” 

. ‘‘ Oh; I know nowt about that,” repUed Mrs. 

^ Wigt’s ^e like ? ” 

J,7“.She’s awfully clever,” lepli^ Jwrie. 
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' ‘"CJevee what at ? ** 

" All sorts of things. Clever at chemistry, and painting. 
a^. that sort of thing, and I suppose she did Inilhantly 
^ Cambridge." 

“Ah, well,” remarked Mrs. Briggs complacently, “I 
don't see that these things are any use to lasses. You 
say she's poor ? " 

“ Yes,” repfied Jessie. " I suppose the Trevanions were 
great people in the West of England at one time, but 
they've lost ever 3 dhing. From what Nancy told me hCT’ 
father’s place had to be sold to pay his debts, and now 
she’ll have to work for her Uving.” 

“ What, go in for a governess or something Mke that ? ” 

“ I rather .think she is going to be a teacher,” replied 
Jessie. 

“ What, in a county school ? " 

“ Qh «o, nothii^ like that. 1 dare say she could get a 
post as a teacher m a school like St. Andrew's.” 

“ Well, there is no brass in that," remarked Mrs. Br^s 
with a sigh, wlS> looked up<m every girl as a prospective 
bride for Ben, and Vork^iire woman as sh^ was, she could 
never consent for Beij to marry where there was no nlbney. 
“ Poor lass,” added, “ she’ll be very sad after losing 
hejr, father, and she’ll be very tired too? Fancy travelling 
all the way from Cornwall to Leeds in one day. She’ll have 
had to make a rush for it in London." 

This was true. Arriving in Paddington just before five 
o’clock, NantSy had to hurry to King’s Cross in (^er to 
catch the train for Leeds. She was both sad and weary 
too, and although she was going to sfhy with an olcNchooI- 
fellow 'sh^l^^t utterly homeless and Meadless. It was 
with an acSIng heart that she had left Trevaflicni Court 
that morning, and as she had stood by one of ^ jallats 
of the portico and looked out on the ^ene that had s^> 
rounded her for years, ^e f^t as though her heart would 
bi!)^.. Her teaving seemed the mdcdeveiythin^ Risii^ 
aady m the momhxg she had gone from room to rgom, 
rememb^tmg all the time tjiat tiiey no longer betoi^ed to 
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h^r. All of them were denuded of furniture, for the 
purdiasers had taken away what they had bought the 
day after the sale. Many wondered at her staying so 
long, but Nancy had remained till the Jast day stipulated 
in the sale. It had been arranged that old Adam Trebilcock 
should stay as caretaker until Young Jack Beel took up 
hi's residence there, and the old man had somehow arranged 
for a room in which Nancy could sleep until her departure 
for Leeds. 

'' You will be glad to leave the place," remarked the 
old man sadly as he brought her breakfast that morning. 
" It seems to me, who have lived here man and boy all my 
life, just iilie a tomb. Why, I can remember when ” 

" Please don't," cried the girl, dashing away the tears 
which filled her eyes ; " I can’t bear it." 

" No, it’s .ter’ble for you, ter’ble," assented the old 
maxu^ " And ter’ble for me too. I don’t feel astthou^ 
Hfcall live long now. Why, with the master and you 
gone 1 shall have nothing to live for." 

" You mustn’t say that, Adam," cried ftie girl. “ You 
must be here iif readiness for the time when I come back." 

" When you come back. Miss Nanjy ? " queried Adam. 

" Yes, when I come b^ick. For I shall come back again, 
Adaim You knovf I have tlie option to buy the place 
within five years." 

Old Adam sighed. He had of course heard about this 
option, and like every one else regarded it as worthless. 
How could his young mistress, however clever she might 
be, buy back Trevanion Court? , 

" Yow mustn't say Anything about it to anyone," went 
on the girl ; " but you»must hold yourself in richness for 
my coming." 

" Yes,gniss." 

* You’ve saved ftp enough to live on, haven't you ? " 

, " Yes, miss, and I Will say this ; whoever the master 
.left impaid he always paid me regular. used to 

call names for keeping me in the 'ouse, hm X’m glad 
he did. He was a Trevanion,^ and the TreyaiU|flbs 
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alt^ays kept a butler. That was why, poor as he was, 
he always persisted in keeping me. And he was right too ; 
there 'ad to be a manservant in a place like this, and I 
didn't cost him much. Oh, it'll be ter'ble when you're 
gone, Miss Nancy." 

" Good-bye^ old friend," she said when at length a 
conveyance came to take her to the station. " Yes, you 
must kiss me just as you did when I was a little girl ; 
and mind, you must keep strong and well for me." 

" God bless her," sobbed the old man as he watched the 
conveyance going down the drive. " A dearer little maid 
never lived. Oh, if it only could be as she says 1 " 

The country-side was bathed in sunlight as the train 
passed through Cornwall, and as with tear-dimmed eyes 
she saw the green fields, and the fresh verdure of the woods 
she felt as though she were leaving her hea^t behind her. 
What she was going to do, what her future «vas goiag to 
be, she had no idea. She possessed three hundred potlSSds, 
but beyond that nothing. She had bidden good-bye to 
her old home,*and^now it seemed to her that she had 
nothing to live for, * 

After the train left; Plymouth she fell to dreaming^bout 
what had just passed, of all that,Trevanion Courf meant 
to her, and what possibilities the futute might holdk On 
the night before. Young Jack Beel had visited her and had 
pleaded with her to stay. Young Jack had become almost 
eloquent. 

" Why go away. Miss Nancy ? " he had said. " You 
can stay as long as you like ; and oh, if you could only 
stay for good 1 I fair worship yoU, I do, and *0 other 
girl in thejwrorld has a place in my heart. I shall be a 
rich man one dajj, too, and I’ll give you whGtever you 
ask for." . ' * ^9 

Nancy had been moved by the you^ fellow's sincerity, 
but no, she could not do that Evenito remain possessor 
of her old^home could not do that. 

l^am tiot going to give up hope/' declared Ypung 
jack off leavmg 1^, " and I never many anybody 
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dse, iQfaMl . Don’t give me .up> Nanoy» and 
raaiember that one little word will, alw!^ bring me to 
you. Can't you give me a little hope ? ” 

Nwc 34 shook her head. 

' " No, I am not going to take that as final,” he declared. 
” I shall hope on and on, and 3 mu must nev^ foiigot that 
3 ^our place as mistress of Trevanion Court will always be 
ready for you.” 

She ranembered her parting with John Trefry tc>b. 
John had spoken no wcffd of loro ; had not even hinted 
at such a thing ; but he had reminded her of her promi% 
to turn to him if she should ever need a friend. Whether 
she knew what was in his heart or not 1 do not pretend 
to say, but her lips quivered a little as she thought of the 
look in his eyes. Poor, dreamy, unpractical John ! She 
knew that shq would always have him for a friend, but her 
dreain of bu$dng Trevanion Court back could neve): 1)6 
faifikd through him. 

Thus, it was, when late that night the train drew nearer 
and nearer to the smoke-begrimed wooAen metropolis 
she was utterl}f sad and worn out. *From the time the 
train lhad left Doncaster the country had become more 
and mcoe depressing. - The day which was*so bright in 
Cornwall yias dark afbd lowering here in this smoky country. 
Ev^ything seemed coarse and rough too, while the tovms 
and villages through which she passed looked hideous. 
She remembered years before hearing a Yorkshireman say 
that "brass canna’ be addled wi’out a mite o' grime,” 
and she knew the meaning of it now. Yorkshire had 
boi^^:Mt4ts wealth at the price of dirt and ugliness the 
once beautiful cotmtrj^side had been destroyed in otdmr 
to makt^^oney. Huge black coal |teaps everywhere 
abounde<^ while hundreds of mill chimneys belched out 
half-consumed coall 

■t *' Ay, but I’m glad to see you 1 " was the gr^tjng she 
heard whoi the train stopped at Leedft " Tint’s it, g^ye 
ma apotiuK’ kiss. Ay, but I .am to see you T” 

. In apite of herself ^e greeti^ of her oM schpif^ frietiid 
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dieered her heart, and in spite of her grhn surroundings 
^ felt she had come among friends. 

" I am glad 30 U are not in black,” vrent on Jessie. " I 
always have the feeling that black clothes make people 
miserable even when they’ve naught to trouble them. 
Of course, 1 know what you are feeling,” she added 
awkwadily. 

My father asked me not to,” replied Nancy. 

” Ay, that's right. Don’t trouble about the luggage ; 
Fletcher will see to that,” whereupon she led the way to 
the' station yard where a handsome Rolls-Royce car 
awaited them. 

” I reckon this will be a bit different froiA Cornwall,” 
remarked Jessie as they passed along Briggate and up 
Boar Lane ; “ stiU, ’tis a grand place is Leeds.” 

Although it was nearly ten o'clock da 3 dight had not 
§bne. “They were now at the height of smiuner, and the 
das^s were at thdr longest. • 

At first Le^ felt altogether depnessing to her. The 
air was smoke ladeji, and every building looked dark and 
forbidding. The people, too, looked utterly different from 
those in Cornwall. (They appeared to her to be Smaller 
of stature, Stad their pallor formed a strong contrast to 
the Sunburnt faces common to the West. Still, the3;4ooked 
contented and were evidently prosperous. Every one 
looked well dressed, and an air of affluence ju'evailed cm 
all hands. 

This was Nancy's first experience of a large manufactur- 
ing town, mid ^e looked around her eagerly. On the 
niglst before she had been sitting under the fAHico 
Trevanion Court talking with John Trefry. Thete, every- 
thing was sOent i^d restful, &e air was pure'IBd sweet, 
while scarcely a sound distiffbed the ^ilence of 4he J^ght. 
Here aff was bustle and. n<^ ; crewded trems were 
in every direction, while the streets were thronged 
with inultittt^ of people. Hcture palaces were ahlase 
stouts of ladght^ were heard cm^^sveiy 
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** Ay, it*s a grand place is Leeds, repeated Je$aie as 
f^ar swept along the crowded thoroughfares. I wouldn't 
like to live ailywhere else. See, one of the picture houses 
is closing. Ay, they've had a good crowd to-night. I 
expect you will be hungry,” she added. 

” I believe I am,” Nancy aximitted. ” Yoy told me that 
I was on no account to have dinner in the train, aSid ” 

” Yes, mother insisted on that,” broke in Jessie, 
” Ordinarily we have dinner at half-past seven, but she's 
put it off till ten to-night. Ben'll be home by then too.” 

” Bey ? ” said Nancy interrx^^tively. 

” Ben is my brother. He's coming home from Scotland 
toniay. H^s been there on business. Didn't I tell you 
about him ? ” 

” I am sorry your mother's put ofi dinner because of 
me/' Nancy ^d apologetically. 

^^'faat's ail right, and mother never makes treble W 
an^Hung. There, we are getting near home now.” 

By this time they had left the busier parts of the city 
and had entered th^ region where larger houses abounded. 

'' It's nice an^ quiet out here in the country, isn't it ? ” 
asked!* Jessie. ” Mother didn't like it when she came out 
here first ; but she's getting used to it nova” 

. ” Du you call tMs country ? ” asked the Cornish girl. 

Jt is for these parts. Of course, when you get nearer 
Harirogate there are no houses at all, but all the way from 
here to Huddersfield it's one continuous town. You see, 
we are in the very centre of the woollen district.” 

A few minutes later the car passed through a huge gate- 
way aoril swept up before a square, substantial, well-built 
. house. • 

” NoW^^bok here,” explained Jessie, we are going to 
' have a right good time ; we are just going to enjoy our- 
selves. You will fiifd father and mother a bit old-fashioned^ 
: hot we are all real glad you've come, and you are g6|ng 
to stay with us, oh, I don't know how long 1 You 
something about a week in yoiw letter, but a he 

grnie before you've looked aroynd. , You'B’ see/' ** 
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The door opened lis she spoke and Nancy found herseE 
in a brilliantly lit hall. 

*' Here we are, Mother," this to a comf(»table>looking 
lady who greeted Nancy with great warmth. 

" I’m noan going to call you Miss Trevanicm," announced 
Mrs. Briggs^ giving Nancy a hearty kiss. “ You are 
Jessie’s friend and I’m going to treat you a$ such. We 
are homely people, my dear, and mak’ no fuss. Ay, and 
here’s father, ’lijah, this is Jessie’s friend, Nancy Tre- 
vanion. We’re rare and glad to see her, aren’t we ? ’’ 
“Ay, that we aTe,".a^nted Mr. Briggs warmly. 

He was a stoutly built rubicund-looking nuin, with a 
short, thick neck, and a happy-looking face* 

" We Yorkshire people are homely folk. Miss Trevanion," 
he added, " and we mean what we say.’’ 

“ Nay, father, you mustn’t call her M^fs. Trevanion/’ 
^taojceain Jessie. "She’s Nancy." 0 ^ 

“ Well, Nancy it shall be then. As I was sa 3 nr|||^ w* 
Yorkshire people are homely folk, but we are all out for 
making peopft happy ; aren’t we, mother ? ’’ 

" Ay, that we are.” ’ • 

“ Now, Jessie," vent on Elijah, " take Nancy up to her 
room ; shefll want to wash and titivate herself *up a bit 
and then we shall be ready for dinner. Ben’s jhome," 
he added, " and will be ready by the time 3mu are." 

Nancy might have been living in a new world. Darkness 
had now come outside, but there was no darkness within 
the house. Every n<x>k and comer was brilliantly lit, 
and the brightly coloured apartments of the house added 
to the general cheerfulness. A huge electroUer liis^rated 
with large pieces of crystal hungdu the hall, while on the 
landing above lights shone everywhere. The baSkoom into 
which Jessie led her gave the same impte^on. Th* 
hnaiture was l^e and ric^h, and h^vy. The bed^^, 
Hie huge wardrobe, the dressing-table, the chairs, were 
sdl made of bright pushed pollard oak, 'while huge mirrcoe 
aboonded<^ The^ ^ reflected the b^ht electric^ li|d>^t» 
in enOh a way that Ibtncy was alnmst blinded. 
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" Ay, 1 do hop« jwu’ll Hke us," soM Jessie impulsively. 
"I am, sore I shall," replied Hie girl. " 'Hie .doubt'is 
whether you will like me." 

" like you 1 My father k in love with you already. 

J could see it by the way he looked at you. If he didn't 
like you he would have looked glum and Ivave scarcely 
spoken a word, while mother would have put *on h^ 
company maimers. I watched her when we came ip. 
She looked at you for a minute as though she wasn't sure 
what you would be hke-; then she rushed to you and kissed 
you. From that time I knew all v4s right. As for father, 
he nearly always likes the people that mother does. Ay, 
but we shalFhave a rare good time." 

Jessie spoke correctly, as was natural to a girl who had 
spmt several years in one of the best schools in the country, 
but her Yorloiure upbringing remained with her, and in 
qnte^f everyHiing there was a suggestion of the Yofkshif^ 
aeceflt iu her speech. Nancy lil^ it. From the first 
moment ^e had stepped out of the train in JLeeds she had 
leit that, in spite of the grim surroundipgs and the smoke 
and the grime, ^e woi^ love' the people. 

"Tlfere goes the dinner bell,” cried »Jessie as the sound 
of a gong readied their nars, " and we mustn't be late. 
liElhmt is one thing father's strict about, it's punctuality." 

A few minutes later they were in a huge dining-room 
wMdi was even'mine brightly lit than the haU. 

^‘Ay, here you are," shouted Elijah Briggs as Nancy 
mitered ; " and this," nodding to a young man by his 
side, "is our Ben. You don't know our Ben, do you, 
althot^lf you have heard tell on him ? You may as wdl 
Imow it at once," and the Yorksfaireman laughed heartily, 
^ but he'^ regular lady-killer, so -look oat." 

"Pome«now, fathm," objected Ben, “ihat's apt fair." 

; "Ay, but you are. Still, you mi^ w«^.' - Aad . 
^kere's mother, so we will not wait any hu]^. I su^K^ 
must allow you two las^ to mi togeHar bi^ 

effily for to-night.’ Ay# but I'm thre and hungry/" a^. 
£Bjah took his pJUce at the he%d (H.Hie table; 
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The scene was altogetto new to Kaa^, while the 
atmosphere of ridi atmndasee which evecywheie prevailed 
almost made her afraid. She was simply overvididmed 
by the signs of wealth which expressed thanselves on 
every hand. The heavy oak furniture, the great dining 
talde covered with costly china-ware, the huge shining 
sideboard wMdi gleamed with silver, the soft carpet at 
her feet, the richly upholstered chairs, all -shouted 
wealth ; everything proclaimed such a contrast to 
Trevanion Court that ^e could scarcely bdieve her eyes. 
She realized as never before the difference between the 
wealth of the great industrial centres of the North and the 
scrimping, grindmg poverty in which her father had lived. 

When Jessie Briggs said that she meant to give Nancy 
a good t|pie riie evidently meant it. Never in her Ufe 
had the girl so much kindness shown to her.as during her 
sniy. a* Woodroyd, which was the name of Mr. Bergs' 
house. Each member of the family seemed to vie^th 
the other in showering kindn^s upon her, and as Jessie 
had prophesie4^, m<^e than a week had pa^ed away before 
she realized it. ' * 

Jessie, who was proud of her coimty, determinefi that 
Nancy should see its glories, and before long, pWtial as 
Nancy was to Cornwall, she could notTielp admitth!| that 
Yorkshire was a dangerous rival. It was true the manu- 
factTuing districhi were grim and depressing, but once,- 
away from the smoke zone she was able to revel in wild 
moors, rich wooded landscapes, and fertile agricultnral 
coun^. She found that Ycn'kshire was rich in interesting 
associations too. York Minster was simply a dMlutt of 
ddight, a storehouse of histoiy, and a marvel of ardU- 
tectural glory. Such places too as Fountains ABb^ and 
Bol^ Abbey surpassed all her previous fancies* At pny 
. Cem^wrall possessed nothing like this, and she un- 
grixl^ing]^ admitted it. Indeed, it was a wmidOT to her 
wi^^^iaich a yeiipr few miles of the gi^t mandfacturing 
dch d^oes ooold be found. * • 

Tlplgreat ; Yorhish^;{^^i^p^ a . few milea- 
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ftota WHtby were a source of delight to her. Proud as 
she had always been of the Bodmin moors« she f^t that 
the rolling splendour of those wild regions of this great 
county equalled, if not more than equalled, those of the 
Delectable Duchy. 

Sie was not so impressed with Scarborough) which the 
Yozlcshire people called " The Queen of the English'Water- 
ing Places," and she declared to Jessie that the Yorkshife 
coast paled into insignificance l^ore the wild grandeur 
of Mullion Cove and Kynance Cove. 

"Why, this isn't sea at all.” die declared as Je&ie 
rhapsodised on the glory of the coast ; “ it’s just dirty 
water. Yotd beaches are brown and muddy, while your 
cliffs ate altogether uninteresting. Wait until you see 
the Newquay beach. Don't boast of your Yorkshire cliffs 
till 3 mu see Trevose Head, Gurnard’s Head, the Land's 
lEhd^nd Kj^ance Cove." ^ ^ 

■' **«^yhow, Yorkdiire's good ^ough for me," retorted 
Jessie ; " it's the grandest county in the '^hole country. 
Why, Yorkshire^ is a country in itself, ^d you could put 
or three Comwalls inside it." 

~Mu(^ ps Nancy admired Yorkshire, -however, she could 
ndt help confessing thaf Lancashire was qaite as fine. 
Quo nll^ng they |ot up early and the chauffeur drove 
them: to Windermere. Nancy had never seen the Lake 
Country bdore, and she was simply enchanted by its 
wondrous beauty. 

"Not that I wouldri't rathra: have Cornwall," she 
exclaimed, "but 1 must confess that we have nothing 
like tWir" 

Elijah Brig^ saw to ft that ^e should know something 
tA the industrial life of these two great counties. He 
. tnbk her ever two his own mills and explained to her 
whkt the woollen trade xneant to the life of . tbe^ worlds 
•He al^ drove her to Oldham in Imma^bdrei one of the 
.^tlj^est towns in England and perhaps one oi the most 
• imosperoBs, Here'a friend of Ehjah’s lived, who owned 
several oottcm mills. One of them pirtip^ ovrarw^Kbued 
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her. How many thousand Iooo»s were placed in the huge 
building, nor how many hundred han^ were employed 
there, I dare not say. But it was a great centre of industry 
while the wealth represented there was almost incalculable. 
She learnt that this town, mioke grimed and ugly as it 
was, touched .the uttermost parts of the world ; that this 
huge mill, situated in the heart of this sordid Lancashire 
tojrn, had associations with America, both North and 
South, with Australasia, with Africa, with India, with 
China. 

“‘By gum," exclaimed Elijah, “ no wonder people used 
to say that what Manchester says to-day England sa}^ 
to-morrow. Why, the world is largely run fronf Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. You may talk about Cornwall as much 
as you like, but what is it ? It may be pretty in its own 
way, but even there we can give it points. As for the rest, 
if?? noWt ; while Leeds has more people in it than all 
Cornwall put together. As for brass, I doubt if thdiik is 
as much brass in the whole of the county as you can find 
in that one dirty ^pwn.” 

“ Brass ? " repeated Nancy. * 

“ Ay, brass," echoed the Yorkshireman. “ For affbr all, 
you can’t do wi’out it. We Northern people may be 
called money-grabbers, but it’s whaf we are all %fter ,* 
and it’s in such places as this that you find it. What 
opening is there for a young man in Cornwall compared 
to the openings up this way? Supposing our Ben had 
been bom wi’ you, what chances would he have ? But 

up here Why, I tell you, if things go on as they are 

junmising, Ben will be worth a million by the til|Rp he’s 
forty.” • 

During their journey back to Leeds that evenii^, Nancy 
was very quiet. 9 ie had now been the guest ^ El^ah 
Briggs fcH' three weeks, and although kad insisted 
that she must not think of leaving them for months yet, 
felt, that she was in duty bound to bring h«r visit to 
aaa end. But where could go ? What could do ? 
She; the jaonjise she had made to her Mh&e 
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m tile day he died. How coiild she fulfil that {nonuse ? 
Ihe mcse she had thought about it the laore hc^ieless she 
had become. 

But her talk with Elijah and the owners of the Oldham 
mills had suggested to her a way by which tiie might not 

maly earn her own living, but perhaps , 

Thus it was that during the whole of her jouniby back 
to Leeds she was silent and preoccupied. The great car 
rutiled up hill and down dale without her knowing it, 
and when at length they reached " Woodroyd," she was 
like one who had awakened out of a deep ^am. 

" You will sing to us to-night, won't you, Nancy ? " 
said Elijah Briggs to ho*, when, after dinner, they gathered 
in the huge apartment which he called the drawing-room. 

“ Would you mind if I didn't, Mr. Briggs ? " she asked. 
" Would yon mind talking instead ? " 

" i’ll do anything you like," exclaimed the YorkshkemifE, 
bifC what do you want to talk about ? ” 

" About earning my living,” explained Nancy, " about 
my future. 1 must get to work— Ijnu^ get to work 
quickly.” 



CHAPTER VI 


NANCY'S HOPES 

" ■^TAY, nay,” insisted Elijah Briggs, “ we are noan 
going to listen to that kind of talk yet. Why, 
your visit here is only just commencing. You will have 
to stay another month before }mu even begin *to think of 
leaving us. Isn’t that so, mother ? " 

“ Of course it’s so,” exclaimed Mrs. Briggs heartily. 
" We've fair took to you, Nancy, and we don't want you 
tcf^v# us. Besides, we want to give you something in 
return for your kindness to our Jessie when she first 
to -St. Leonards to school. There she wur, only a little 
lass, who didn^ kn^ anyone, while 5mu were one of the 
top girls. Ay, Jessie has told us all abouf it. She were 
as lonely as a pelican in the wilderness, but you motfiered 
her and mad* her happy. Besides, we want you &ere for 
our own sakes. We are not tired of hef^ are we, Elijdh ? ” 
“ Tired of her I ” exclaimed the Yorkshireman. " WTiy, 
I never enjoyed having an3mne in the house so much before. 
Now 1 am telling 3n}a : you mustn’t think of leaving us yet.” 

Ben Briggs, who stood by the mantelpiece smoking a 
cigarette, did not speak a word, but he listened 'vith 
eagerness to what was being said. Evidently BsMtwas 
more than ordinarily interest^. As for Jessie, she silratly 
moved to Nancy’s side while her became dfta witii 
tears. • ^ 

It’s awfully good kA you,” Nanc^ dianaged^ to say at 
length, " an<l' I ^aU ^never finget your kindness ; but I 
must think of the future, Mr. Briggs.” 

” Time for &at yet,” and was somftjiing 

ol^ anger ^ the, Yorkshiremian'S voice. 
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“ I am afraid you don’t undarstand.” insisted the 
girl. '* OU please don't think I havoi't been happy while 
l*ve' been here. A month ago I thought I could never 
be happy again, but you have made me forget a lot of 
my troubles, and — and ” 

" There, there, little lass,” said the Yorkshireman kindly. 
" mony is the time we liave watched you sitting alone, 
and we've understood. Of course, your heart's a bit heavy 
sometimes ; it couldn’t be otherwise ; but you're ambng 
Mends, lass; and although perhaps I shouldn’t say it, 
there is no Mends in the world like the Yorkshire 
people.” 

” And I«want you to remain my Mends,” replied Nan(^ ; 

” but you see, I must think of the future, and I most earn 
my own living. I am very poor,” she added. 

The Yorkshireman was silent at this ; true to the York- 
shise charaeter, he looked upon poverty as nothing slnrt 
of % calamity, and felt it every one's doing to get " brab,” 
as he called it. 

” I have never talked much about myself, or my circum- 
stances,” wenf on the girl ; ” I felt f couldn’t ; but I am 
sure^oo will listen to me patiently and sympathetically.” 

"Ay, that we will.”* « 

*‘i*erhaps, too, •you can help me,” added JHancy. 

" Help thee, lass,” he said, lapsing into broad Yorkshire. 
" I am noan in your line, but &e name of Elijah Briggs 
stands for stunmat in this town, so perhaps ” 

"Yon know something about me,” broke in Nanc^; 
" Jessie will have told you.” 

she's told us a bit ; but she's gone into no par- 
ticulars like. And we<ve asked for none ; we didn’t think 
we'd aMght. It was not our business to mquire into your 
a&irs. • Not riiat we didn’t want to know ; but we never 
tliought of asking.” 

The Yorkshireman spoke roughly, and }%t there was 
refinement in his every tone. Elijah Briggs had bear a 
poof boy in Leeds and had made money rapidly; but 
bis suddm wealth had not made him vulgar dir puraaqii^udj,- 
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smd although bn might not shine in society he was a 
gentleman at heart. 

*' I want to tell you," went on Nancy, " and I am’sure 
you will understand. Three months ago I hadn’t a care 
in the world. I knew my father was not a ridi man, but 
1 had no idea^that he was practically penniless. You see, 
we lived*in a ^ne old house which had been in the family 
for hundreds of years. I never noticed how ^abby and 
poVerty-stricken ever3rthing was, I don't know that I 
thought mudi about it. You see, it was home, and in 
my foolish way I believed that I ^ould be able to live 
there always. I was nearly twenty-one when I finished 
at Cambridge and my father never having tsdked to me 
about the future, and I never dreaming that he would die 
for many years, never gave such things a thought. Pe(^ 
have said since that he wasn't just to me, and that he 

ahmlddiave made plans for my future, but-ybut *' 

She dashed the tears away from her eyes, and aftpr a 
few seconds went on again. 

" He died suddenly, and on the day it happened he told 
me that my old home was mortgaged for all it was vreuth, 
and that when everything was sold, and his debts wereipaid, 
I shouldn't have a peimy." • * 

" Poor lass, poor lass," murmured Elijah sympathetically. 
“ I suppose at one time," went on Nancy, as soon as 
she was able to command her voice again, “Trevanion 
Coiirt was the centre of a big estate, but during, I don't 
know how many 3'ears, the lands were sold one piece after 
another until two hundred acres were left ; that and the 
old house — so I had to sell ever}dhing. You 
one had to be paid.” ♦ 

" Ay, I see that," replied the Yorkshireman missingly. 

. Wdl, every one has be^ paid ; paid to the last half- 
penny." . ^ * 

" And left you noting, I suppose ? " 

"I have tluee hundred poimds," replied die gW. 

" It’s a shatde,” Nancy heard Mrs; Sriggs say. 

• I ^ qoite wealthy," said the girl ipiu^y ; I 
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have not only that money, bat Tve got health, and a fair 
education. But you see, I must earn my oum living ; 
my self-respect demands that^ That's u4iat I wa^fed to 
talk to you about." 

" But there is no need to talk about it now,” p^sisted 
Elijah. 

, " But I must,” replied the girl. " It's three creeks now 
since I left home, and I feel I am wasting time. You gee, 
my father left me a legacy." 

*' A legacy ? " repeated the Yorkdiireman uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

" Not a legacy in the ordinary way," replied Nan<gr ; 
"it’s a legacy which means making money — ^making a 
larg^ amount, and of course I must start at once. You 
see," ^e added, " 1 have to make it within a certain space 
of time. My three hundred pounds will soon go if I don’t 
eerii anything, and — and I'm eager to start.” 

♦Have you thought of an5fthing ? ” asked Elijah. 

" It came to me to-day," replied the girl ; " came to 
me all of a sudden as I was listening t^ you and Mr. Barra- 
dough'over at Oldham. I realized then that much of 
my Iducation seemed useless.” 

" Wfiat do you meair by that ? ” 

" f saw that a knowledge d Latin and Greek and history 
and a host of other things were all of no practical use to 
me. I saw that one might be a graduate of an old univer- 
dty and yet have no means of earning a living." 

" Ay, I suppose so. Our Ben here took a degree, but 
I don't see it's any use to him in the wooUm world. Yes, 
it isflMioagh. He's bem able to represent die firm better 
because he's been to Oxford, haven't you, Ben ? " 

Ben did not reply ; he had been listening throughout die 
W^ole cenversation without uttering a wotd. 

, *” There were tu% things 1 was interested in at cdlej^,*'- 
Wait on Nancy, "which I hope may be of use to xfiO, 
Ear one thing, 1 am a very fair chonid^ It may seem ' 
a v^ strange thhig for a 'giti to boad abo|t, but I am. 
One of my professora hi Cam})ddg!P tdd ^ I 
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aj/otf lor it. For another thing, and t^ did not come 
.to: me through college at all, was this : I think I have a 
good eye for colours, and I have a gift for sketching." 

" Ay, that you have, Nan<y," broke in Jessie. “ YOu 
alwa3^J^ad. Everybody admired your pictures when you 
were at St. AnjJrew’s." 

Elijah Briggs shook his head. “ Pictures," he said 
disdainfully ; " there is nowt in pictures. There’s lots 
of diese artist chaps can’t scarcely make a bare crust. 
If you think you can earn your living by painting picture, 
my lacss, I am afraid yon will be disappointed.” 

" I am not thinking of pictures in the ordinary way,” 
replied Nancy, " but — ^but of other things. You temember 
that one of the mills we went through to-day was a linen 
factory, they manufactured tapestries, cretonnes, window- 
curtain materials, chintzes, and that kind of thing. I 
coulib’tahelp thinking how poor and vulgar some of the 
patterns, were, and yet Mr. Greenwood told us that 4 ie 
paid his designer hundreds a year for inventing them. 
You see, a diaii|'e l^s come over people’s tastes in the 
matter of house decoration ; things that used to beloved 
are loved no more, and the designs which used to apf)eal 
to people appeal to them no longer. I don’t know much 
about business, but I suppose Liberty’^ of London Ifeve 
grown to be a great firm simply because they have been 
able to understand the tastes of the age^ and have produced 
artistic things.” . 

" What did I tell you, fath^ ? burst in Ben Briggs 
at this juncture. " You know we never got in with the 
lag places in London because our designs were soofaor. 
You know when I went to that lag c^hpet place in Knig^ts- 
bridge, the buyers laughed at the designs of our new cSrpets ; 
laughed at them. You insisted that everything.d^)end^ 
uptm quality, afid I told you that althAigh 3mu ccwddn’t 
thi^ without qus^iiy^ ugliness had no ma;rket. Why, 
vdiQ' l!^ys:the old staring colours now? And yet you 
in keei^ on old PiBcins, who has no njore 
if tbiin a- c^.” , . 
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Ay, but I couldn't sack him ! " cried Elijah. " Why, 
we were boys together, and I have brought him up with 
me from t' bottom. I couldn't leave him to starve, could 
I?" 

" It would have paid us better to have pensioned him 
off,'* cried Ben. " If we had we could haye been on the 
look out for a good designer, and then our goodrf wouldn't 
be a drug in the market." 

The Yorkshireman was silent, evidently Ben's words 
had made him thoughtful. 

"And do you think you could do something in this 
way ? " he asked presently. 

" I hat^«> wondered," responded the girl. " I know what 
I like, and one or two rather big artists have told me that 
I have quite a gift for sketching. Of course, I may be 
talking utter nonsense, but I couldn't help feeling that I 
could think of things far more beautiful than Lssur at 
Mu Barraclough's mill to-day." 

Again silence fell upon the little company. Ben went 
back to the mantelpiece again and lit aflother cigarette,^ 
Mrs. Briggs shbok her head despondently, while Mr. Briggs’ 
was^vidently in deep thought, 

"And do you think# you could get a Ikdng at that, 
Namy ? " he askexi at length. 

" I could try, anyhow," responded the girl, " I have 
been thinking it over carefully and I am sure I could live 
two years on my three hundred pounds ; meanwhile " 

" Ah, iheanwhile," broke in Mr. Briggs. " My little 
lass, the carpet end of our business has not been successful. 
I'll awn it hasn't ; Ben here has given one reason, and I've 
given another; but do 3rau know that designing doesn't 
come to one in a day ? It needs a lot of training for." 

" Doq 3 it ? " asked Nancy. " Isn't it a matter of feeling, 
and instinct, and^intuition ? " 

" And you've got it, Nancy, I am sure you have I " cried 
Jessie with worshipping eyes. "And it's just splendid 
too.^ You can live here while you make your designs, and 
1 am sure we can manage it, can't we. Dad ? You^^^jjSt « 
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manage it I Why^ there are lots of rooms at the tc^ of 
the house' that are never used, and we will fit up one for 
Nmicy.” 

Young Ben^ eyes grew brighter as he listened to his 
sisierwl^ut hemdn’t speak a word. 

" Of cpurse>I'll do what I can for you," said Elijah at 
length, “and although I don’t want you to leave us I 
thipk all the better of you for the way you have put things. 
You are a right plucky lass." 

“ I am not plucky at all," replied Nancy ; “ it’s only 
just 'common honesty to want to earn one's living." 

"But you must stay hoe," insisted Jessie; "that's 
settled. We could easily fix up one of those to^ rooms for 
Nancy to Work in, couldn't we, mother ? " 

"I am afraid I couldn't allow that,” replied Nancjr 
before Mrs. Briggs had time to speak. " You don't know 
hoi^I^ppreciate your kindness, but I reaSly coul(fii't 
foist m 3 ^f upon you in that way. Besides, I wanf to 
win off my own bat ; I want to see if I am any good in 
the world. I wouldn't feel as if I fulfilled ^y promise to 
my father if I lived here with you. Perhaps it ’s foolis^ess 
on my part, but I am awfully proud, and while I hope you 
will always let me visit }ou, I v^t everything to be as 
if I were a common or garden girl — a^ I am.” * 

"But at least you will stay with us till Christmas," 
cried Jessie. 

" Don’t tempt me,” pleaded Nancy. " As jrau know. 
I’d love to stay ; but I mustn't. I am sure 4here are 
iUxlgings I could get quite easily, and then — I should be 
free and‘ independent." ** 

" The lass is right," affirmed Elijah, as his wife began 
' to protest. " I can see what she has in her mind* and 1 
admire her for it. Not but what we a^ want heifto stay 
here ; but I know what our Jessie is. She'd be always 
wanting to go here, and go tiiere, and taking this hol- 
iday and that holiday, until the lass wouldn’t be able 
to find time to do what she's got it in*her heart to>do. 
Nayr<she mun go." 
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** But fancy you going into poky lodgings,” said. Jessie, 

" Eancy 3 «)u sitting all alone an evening, or wandering 
ajnund the town by yourself. Why, you’d go mad.” 

” No, I shouldn't go mad. I ^ould be as happy as a 
Queen — ^if I could make good. And I wtlf msyis^ good 
too,” she added with flashing eyes. . , 

” But I thought you meant to be a teacher or something 
of that sort,” objected Mrs, Briggs. 

*' Teacher ! ” cried Elijah. ” There’s no brass i' that. 
Of .course it’s genteel and all that sort of thing, but it doesn’t 
pay well, I can see that. Still, I don’t quite understand 
Nan<y, lass. You say your father left you a legacy, a 
legaqr wSch meant your making a lot of money. How 
much ? ” • 

” Ten thousand poimds at least,” cried the girl. 

** Ten thousand pounds ! ” exclaimed the Yorkshireman, 
'*^Iay, na^, lass, you are not talking sense noW?”*^ 

* I must get it ; I rntist 1 ” cried the girl with set teeth 
and compressed lips. 

“But what^can you want all thal^brass for ? ” 

would tell you if I dared, but somehow I can’t. I 
owe it, to my father’s memory,” she added. 

“ But think, lass, think. Ten thousand pounds ! It’s 
a sight of brass i^ that. If you were a lad now instead of 

a lass it might be done, but — but No, 1 see no 

daylight. Why, s’pose you became successful as a designer 
and got a salary of say, five hundred pounds a year, how 
cduld 3 ^ save ten thousand pounds ? ” 

“But I must do it,” cried the girl. ‘^'That’s why I 
miilt start at once.” 

" Byt how will you set to work ? ” 

“ I am going to get into lodgings right away. I shall 
be abl^to pay fo^ja room of my own and I shall study the 
designs of all the best manufacturers. After that X shall 
’ |»roduce my own.” * 

" Ay," replied Elijah thoughtfully, “ and what then ? ^ 
’<lhen I shalf'take th^ to the b^ people I know dl. 

; l^ahaps you win h^ thf*there,” went oh girh«lti ^;4 > 
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silence. "lam sore if jwu will give me a letter of introduc- 
tion 1 shall be able to get a hearing. Not that I want 
them to take my stufi if it's useless/' ^e added, as if 
divining the Yorkshireman's thoughts. " I couldn’t allow 
that, perhaps out of respect for you some of them might 

be ten^ted tq do that, but I don't want '' , 

"Ay, lass, you don't know Yorkshire and Lancashire 
manufacturers if you think that," broke, in Elijah Briggs. 
" Business is business with us, I can tell yon, and if the 
Queen herself were to submit designs, no Yorkdiireman 
would take them unless he saw brass in them. I'll give 
you all the letters of introduction you want ; but that’s 
all I can do.” 

" That's all I want," cried Nancy. •* 

"And if they turn out to be no good,” queried Urs. 
Briggs, “ what then ? ” 

"4tMD I must try something else,” was the girl's ce- 
sponse ; " try until I succeed. For I w I succeed,” 

" Ay, so you will,” assented Elijah. ” It's quite on the 
cards that a clever girl like you will produce good designs ; 
taking designs ; it might be too that you tnay get a post 
as a designer to a good firm ; but that won’t take yoif far. 
1 see no ten.thousand pounds irr that.” * 

" It may open a way to other things, though," ttied 
Nancy, flushed with the thought of success. 

" But why should you leave us ? ” pleaded Jessie. " I 
can’t see any reason at aU in that.” 

"She's rights” assented Elijah Briggs again.^ "She 
mun be where she can have sill the time she wants to 
her^lf. And I believe I can help her in that too. Didn't 
you tell me, mother, that Mary Judson, old Amos Jndson's 
lass, was looking out for a suitable young woman t 8 lodge 
wi’ her ? ” 

" Ay, but Mary Judson 1 ” cried Mrs.*Briggs scornfully. 
"VVhy,shemu 8 t bethir^-fiveaadisasoglyassin. ^e's 
as sour as vinegar too,, and as near as an Atmonan Jew. 
You'll never want Nancy to lo<^e wi' her ? " > . 

^'.Y^;and an toaid," asseverated Jessie; "just a 
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qxrtdiety old p^aid with as many foibles as if she were bom 
bah the first of April." 

■ ' *' She's a good heart,” replied Elijah, " and she Uves 
ih a nice little house, ^e’s clever too, rare and clever, 
and I believe she could give Nancy all she want^in the 
way of house room. Why, talk about dunnistf^ I am 
told she’s fair gone on it." 

" Fair gone on it f ” repeated Mrs. Briggs ; " why, she’s 
just luny like her father was before her. Old Amos JudWm 
was always going to make his fortune by some wild-cat 
scheme or other. First he was going to revolutionize the 
dyeing trade with a new dye ; then he invented a new loom 
which was going tb save I don’t know how much labour, 
after that th^ was sununat else. But what did it all 
amount to ? He left Mary nothii^ but yon little house, 
a lot of stinking dxemicals, and that workshop at the bade. 
Ay>, and Mary is just as bad as he was. 1 am teM'that 
sh» dts nig^t after night reading, and making experiments. 
What sort of a critter is that to send our Nancy to live 
with ? ” , , * 

Elijah Brig|s laughed good-humouredly. " Ay, all yon 
say*is true, Mary is a sour old maid. I don’t suppose 
she ever had the chance to get wed in her life. No man 
as l^ever heard oS would have the pluck to take her on. 
Some say she’s cracked in the upper story, but for all that 
she’s a lot of gumption. But it’s this way ; Nancy sa3rs 
die won’t live here, and while we would be as glad as 
birds to have ho' I agree with her. Now where shall she 
go ? She’s made her mind to get work as a designer,, 
but she knows nowt about it ; die wants experience, die 
wants practice, ’she wants a suitaMe {dace to live in. 
WhCTe*can she get it ? She has very little m<mey and 
sl)^’s nean the sort that’ll take diarity from anyone. 
, Cim she get what the wants in any wdhiary cottage ^eie 
• , fitty take in lodgers ? You know what <mr Leeds cottages 
afe like, and they’re noan Suitable for htf . Well, now, 
herci’s Mary JuddW. . Her father died a lew moB^. ago. 
and Idt her just enough to livg on with a mgethir M 
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cottage. It stands in its own grounds too, and is nice 
and roomy. A few weeks agone Mary had an illness, and 
^ce then she has been advised to have a servant maid 
which she cannot very well afford to keep, so she’s on the 
look oust for a superior sort of a lodger, and it seems to 
me ’» * 

“ I must go to see her," cried Nancy, " I will go to- 
morrow. I am sure it must be just the place I want." 

" But she’s such a sour vinegary old thing," objected 
Jessie. 

’* Ay, and sometimes hardly speaks a word from week-^d 
to week-end,’’ added Mrs. Briggs. ^ 

'* She’s respectable, I suppose ? " asked Nancy. ' 

" Ay. respectable eno’,” admitted Mrs. Briggs. " There 
was a time when old Amos held his head high in the town, 
and was looked upon as the best-educated man in Le^. 
He {Rdw away a lot of good money after his fal-de-j^s 
too. As 1 told you he was always going to revolutiomze 
the town with«his inventions, but naught ever came of 
them. As for Mary^ I suppose that in her*way she’s fair 
and clever. Old Ajinos had her taught all sorts of out-of- 
the-way things, and some say ,she knows more about 
chemistry tH&n her father did. Ay, she|^ respectable :^ht 
enough, and in spite of all her mad yrays she holds her 
head as high as anybody." 

" Then I’ll go and see her to-morrow," asserted Nancy 
again. " At any rate, it can't do any harm." 

During all this time Ben Briggs had been listening eagerly, 
hardly ever speaking a word. He had lit cigarette after 
cigarette, but before any of them were half consumed he 
had thrown them away. More than once he had jeemed 
to be on the point of breaking in on the conversation, 
but had refrained from doing so. Had either* of the 
people in the room been watching him, they would have, 
noticed that he was much exdted. His square jaw was 
set and firm ; his lips were quivering. Only once had he 
nioved famn ids post by the mantelfaece since the conv^ksar 
tien had commenced, and he stiU stood there even when 

m 
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EiS' father arose and announced his intention of going to 

m. 

Good night, Ben, lad.” 

“ Good night, father.” 

" I ana glad to see you’ve stayed at home of an evening 
lately," remarked Mrs. Briggs, going to him anp giving 
him a kiss. " It’s a bit of a change.” 

Ben gave his mother a perfunctory peck and watdjed 
while that lady left the room. 

“ Are you sta5nng here all night, Ben ? " asked Jessie, 
who was also pr^}aring to retire for the night. 

" It depends,” replied Ben. 

" Depends on what ? ” 

" You have all had your talk with'Nancy,” Ben assert^ ; 
"now I want my turn.” 

“ All right. I’ll stay here and listen to you.” 

* No, yoi! won’t,” retorted Ben. " I want to ISHk to 
Naftcy alone. Can you spare me h^ an hour ? ” and he 
looked pleadingly at the girl. 

" Certainly,'* replied Nancy. " What do you want to 
say 40 me ? ” 

“ I will tell you when Jessie’s gone,” he reified, looking 
sigi^cantly at hig sister. 

Jessie looked wonderingly at her brother, and then left 
the room without a word. 
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BEN BRIGGS PROPOSES 

" you sit down ? he asked awkwardly, for 

VV Nancy was standing a little distance from him 
waiting for him to speak. 

“ Certainly, if you wish me to," she replied brightly. 

" I don't agree with this scheme of yours at all," he 
announced decidedly after a few seconds* silence. 

" No ? I am sorry for that. I was hoping that perhaps 
youTHTght be able to help me." 

" I \^t to help you, but not in that way ; it's fooltsh* 
ness ; it's madness." 

" What's madness ? " 

" Your going away from here ; your scheme i^out 
earning your living and making a lot of money. You 
can never do if, never." 

" You don't think I am capable of earning my living, 
then ? " 

"T can't allow it, that's all." 

" Can't allow it ? I don't think I understand you, Mr. 
Ben." 

" Why do you persist in calling me ' Mr.' ? I call you 
Nancy without prefixing it by a ' Miss.' " 

At this there was an awkward silence which lasted for<. 
some seconds. 

" I say," burst out Ben presently, "you like irfe, don't 
you ? " 

" Of course I like 5rou. I think I like every one in 
Yorkshire." \ 

" Yes, but I don't mean in that way ; 1 mean in a special 
Vrav." . ^ • 
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Ben had not meant to approach the subject he had in 
his hcurt in this maimer at all, but in spite of Mmsdf 
he was greatly excited and very nervous. He was a 
t37pical Yorkshire youth. It was true the years he had 
spent at Harrow and Oxford had left their mark upon 
him, but he was nevertheless a product of a ’forkshire 
manufacturing town. Up to this time, while popular with 
the opposite sex, and often called a lady-killer by ^is 
father, he had had no serious love affairs. As he had 
declared again and again, he didn’t believe in sentiment 
and " that kind of rot.” While be fully meant to get married 
some day, he informed his parents that he intended to 
arrange if in a practical, common-sense way. 

” I don’t believe in frills, and romance, and that sort 
of thing,” he told his mother, who had accused him of 
Mfling with young women’s hearts. ” Marriage is the 
least romaiftic thing I know of ; it’s a matter for fflRlmon 
seifee, and sound business principles.” 

All the same, Ben had no mean opinion of himself. 
Bather good looking, and having a good income, he was 
a f^yourite among girls, and he bad been assured, again 
and again, that some of the best girls in Leeds could be 
hisjor the asking. Perbaps it was no wonder, therefore, 
Ben had a good opinion of himself, and believed 
that all he had to do was to hold op his finger in order 
to get anyone he < wanted. 

When Nancy first came to Woodroyd he regarded her 
rather critically, and, if the truth must be tc^, a little 
superciliously. It was true he had heard of her as belonging 
to an old and historic family, but as he declared again and 
again,^" he reckoned nought of historic ftunihes.” 'There 
were any number of them in Yortedure who had either 
practicSlly peter^ out, or had gone into business in order 
to ke^ thdr above water. Be^es, he knewhe^^ 
a “ good catch,” to use the ordinary j^iraseologir, and that 
an old name cot^ted for nothing in these modem days. 

As we have said, di«^ore, Bm 1 )^ at i^^trded 
Nan(^ rather superdHously, •although he ifUbnitted ^at 
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was a good-looking, attractive girl. Wbat surprised 
him, however, was that she did not seena to regard him 
as in any way especially desiraUe,. neither did try 
to attract him. She was voy fdeasant, spoke to him 
quite frankly, and behaved in a perfectly natural way. 
But that was«all. Unlike Alice Lister, who, as his father 
said, threw herself at him, and was alwa 3 ^ flattering him, 
N^cy seemed to prefer Jessie’s society to his own, and 
would a great deal rather talk to his father than to himself. 

This had put Ben upon his mettle. " After all, what is 
she r " he asked himself. " She's just a school chum of 
Jessie's and she's, as poor as a church mouse. When 
she knows a bit more about me she’ll be difidlent.” 

But she wasn’t. She quickly learnt about Ben's 
prospects, and no doubt realized that in a few years he 
would be one of the richest men in that county of rich 
menT'^t she didn't appear in the least impfessed. Por 
that matter, she did not seem to regard Ben in the l%ht 
of a marriageaj;>le man at all, neither did rfie «iter into 
the general competition for him. • 

During the first week of her stay, while Ben admitted 
that there was something about her different fcom the 
girls he knew, he never thought ht her in the light of the 
future Mrs. Ben Briggs. He would ha^e flirted wit^her 
had she been willing to flirt, but that was all. As the 
days flew awayi however, Ben became more and more 
enamoured of her. Instead of going to his dub of a night 
to play bridge or billiards, he made some excuse for be^ 
near Nancy, and when ^e did not appear to be very 
impressed ly this mark of his especial favour, he was 
more than a little chagrined. 

At the end of a week he ceased to criticize and t>ecaroe 
an ardent admirer. Yte, she. was supper .to any gkrl he 
knew, and he found himself quoting an dd ICorksbkrKnan 
whbse 'favoUi^ite sa3dag was that " blood 'and breeding 

» all/* he "she'd malce a g^and tssfe." 

.^fid it. would .be smnethkig, too, to ted. people that he 
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had married a Miss Trevanion, whose asicestom were at 
one time the friends of kings. - 

At the end of a fortnight he had practically made up 
his mind. After all, there was no girl in Leeds who could 
hoH a candle to her. ^e poss^sed something which 
other girls did not pofiisess. Of course, die hddn’t any 
money, but that didn't matter ; he had enough for both. 
She possessed something more valuable than money ; ,she 
had charm, she had personality ; it might seem as though 
the greatness of past years had descended to her, and he 
wellnigh made up his mind to make her his wife. 

For never a doubt entered his mind concerning Nancy's 
willingne^. Why, she would jump at him. Wasn't he 
Ben Briggs, one of the most sought after young men in 
Leeds ? How then could he think of her as refusing him ? 
Whenever, or wherever, could she think of having such 
another chknce ? Why, if he didn’t marry her.lHfe girl 
wdhki have to get her own living as a school teacher, or 
something of that sort, and what girl \\(puld be such a 
fool as to live single and be a school teacher when she 
coijjd marry Mm ? No, that did' not trouble Mm at all, 
and he Jiesitated only because he was expected to do better. 

For, true to Ms YorksMre instincts, Ben b^eved that a 
big forttme was a* natural concomitant to marriage. There 
were girls who would have fifty tlmusand pounds, yes, 
and more than fifty thousand pou^^ on the day of their 
marriage, who would be glad to h^e him, and thus the 
thought of taking a penniless girl to wife was out of accord 
with all the plans he had made. 

At the end of. the third week, however, tMs hesitation 
also v^t. Nancy had become the only girl in the worid 
for Mm, and wi^out her life would be a poor, bamn 
thing, ill spite of ^e fact that he was " making brass fast." 
Not that he would let her know tMs ; he still profe^ed 
to be an unbeliever in sentiment, and outwardly laugl^- 
at romance, even although Ms heart beat fast^ whW 
Nancy entered tbe room, or whoii he heard h«r lau gfai^ 
and talking with Jessie. • • • ? 
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As we have said, he listened with great interest while 
the girl told his father of her plans, and more than once 
was on the point of speaking. In, fact, tha> thought of 
Nancy taking lodgings in the town, and seeking a post as 
a designer to some manufacturing firm, angered him. He 
could notiallow, would not allow, tli^ girl in whom he had 
become so interested to do such a thing, and would 
not^be slow in telling her so when the i%ht time came. 

Still, his courage almost failed him when at length his 
father and mother departed for bed, and he saw Nancy 
and Jessie on the point of following them. But timidity 
was not one of Ben's failings. He had a good deal of 
John Bullism in his nature, and when he oncelnade up 
his mind to do a thing he was not easily tinned aside. 
True to his business instincts, he had been obliged to take 
part in the conversation when tlie change of people’s 
tastes’^nceming house decoration had been tnentioneS. 
This was a sore point of argument between Ben and lUs 
father, and whe^ Nancy’s opinion had coincided with his 
own, he could not Ijielp w^g to score over his father ; 
but beyond that he had been quiet. He had list^jpd 
carefully to every word she had said, and while he had 
admired, whait had seemed to him,1ier commercial instinct, 
he would of course have none of it. * 

Nevertheless, he w^ angry with himself ; angry because 
he was excited ; angl^b^use the things he had meant 
to say would not comem him. Not that he had any doubt, 
even now, of what the upshot of the conversation would 
be ; but he felt nervous ; nervous beyond all thought. 

" You came here as Jessie’s friend^" he went on, " as 
her old sdioolfellow ; and of course I called you Nancy.” 

"Without my penuission,” added the girl a* little 
mischieycmsly. 

“ Why, don’t you like it ? ” he asked'in astonislnnegat. 

I don’t know that I ever gave it a diou^t,” and he 
OQuU not understand the tone in her voice. 

" Aayhbwf'!‘ he wait on, " I hope you won't call <ne 
‘ • any tnrne the ^e has come h> end that.” 
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"Indeed I Why?" 

“ Because I want to say something seriens to you { 
fjAynftthiwg that will Upset all that nonsense about what you 
and my father have been talking." 

" Nonsense ? " repeated Nimcy. " Yow father is one 
of the wisest men I ever met> and as youlieard, he con- 
gratulated me upon being a very sensible girl.” 

" Yes, but my father doesn't know what's in fny mijtd ; 
no one knows but myself. I've never told anyone, and I 
diouldn't have spoken so soon but for the things 3rou have 
just been sa3dng. Still, I'm glad it has come to a bead." 

" What's come to a head ? " 

" Evej^dhing. Now look here, I don't agree with what 
you and father have been talking about at all, and what's 
more, I'm not going to have it." 

Al&ough Nancy had not thought of Ben as a possible 
-lover, she bould not help seeing his meaning. voice 
husky and his florid face had become almost pale. 
IBs lips wm-e tremulous too, and the cig^tte which was 
between his fingers shook. Nevertheless he was Ben Bri^, 
self-satisfied, confident young man still. He spoke 
with such assurance and confidence that Nancy's pride 
WM touched. * • 

"Do you mean to say that you've assumed the rdfc <rf 
telling me what I shall and what I shan't do ? " asked the 
girl, and her voice was a little hard, , although there was a 
laugh in it. < 

" Maybe I have," he replied ; " anyhow, I am not going 
to allow it." 

" Allow what ? " 

" I |m not going to allow you to lodge with Mary Judson, 
or to go getting a post as a deagner in smhe linen noauu-' 
laeturet's firm."^ 

"Indeed! Why?" Smnething in the |^l’s vdNie 
unsettled him, made him uncomfortaUe. She still s^ke- 
pleasantly, and Jhere was a smite on. her %s; butcher 
tnocs som^ow suggested some&ing. htis^d-^^y. 
eyres lodced forhiddiiig too. ^ 
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ws something that placed a barrier betwe» thm, a 
hairier which he coqM tioi tmderstaiul. 

But of coarse he was not dismayed ; the barrier 
whatever it was must be broken down ; no girl had ever 
got the better of Ben Briggs, and he would see to it that 
it should Aot happen now. 

" Perhaps 1 have begun the wrong way," he admitted 
after a few seconds* silence ; “ perhaps I shouldn’t have 
sai^ what I did say. That talk about your leaving h^ 
to get your own hving angered me, made me feel mad. 
It's all wrong and it mustn't be." 

" But why ? ” 

" Because I’ve other plans for you," he replied doggedly. 

" Because you’ve other plans for me ? ” repeated the 
girl. 

“ Yes, other plans." 

" V^t are they ? " and Ben could not help noticing 
the quality of her voice. * 

The question |omewfaat staggered him. While he had 
no doubt whatever aa^ the final outcome of thdr interview, 
he realized that his way of conducting the conversatj^ 
lacked / mssss. It would never do for him to openly assume 
that the girl would fall in with his ^shes without questira. 
He noticed the proud look in her eyes, i&arked the hara, 
metallic tone in her voice. Her smile, too, had gone, and 
something like fear entered his heart. 

" Look here," he blurted out, " 3«}u told father just now 
that you were left poor, and that 3?ou had made up your 
mind to make ten thousand pounds." 

" Yes," admitted Nancy. 

" Well, you can’t make it ; it's outside the realms of 
jiossibility. Father t(dd you that, didn't he ? " 

" Ye-s," rile admitted hesitatingly. ^ • * 

" And hither was rig^t. ife knows what making tnon^ 
means; knows the trade of Yorkshire horn thread to 
needle, ARthe same, th^ is no place in England udioe 

money can he made like it’s made hde -— Do 

Imow^the laofits pf Elijah Brijj^ & Son fm the last year ? " 
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" I have not the slightest idea." 

“ No, you wouldn't. Anyhow, it’s <Mie of the soundest 
and best-pasdng businesses in the county. Ten thousand 
pounds is nothing to a firm like ours." 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” replied Nancy. 

" I thought you would be. Well, 3 ^ou*want to make 
Hen thousand poimds — ^why you want such a lot of money 
I don't know, neither do I ask —just now.” ^ 

Nancy was silent. 

" The fact is,” went on Ben, " I am awfully fond of 
you, and although we have only known each othfer for 
three weeks I would do anjrthing for you, anything. You’ve 
only got to mention it and I’ll do it.” 

" You are awfully kind,” replied the girl. 

He did not know what else she could have- said, ^d 

S jt her answer did not satisfy him. Even then he fanaed 
hat Alice Lister would have said under similar wcum- 
stUnces, and he realized the difference between the two. 

" It’s not kind at all,” he went on, “ I simply can't 
help myself. « I never fdt to any qther*girl what I feel 
tqjgrard you. Why, I can't help thinking of you, night 
or day. Haven't you noticed it ? ” 

“I am afraid I haven't,” replied Nancy. "I never 
gave it a thongfit.” 

" V’ell, there it is, anyhow ; I am just head over heels 
in love with you. That’s why I cail’t agree to this wild-cat 
scheme of jn>ors of going in for designing. As for going to 
lodge with Mary Judson, it’s all nonsense.” 

Ben’s confidence had all come back to him as he spoke. 
Now that his confession was made, he saw his way clearly 
befor| him. 

" I know I am only a junior partner yet,” he went oa . ; 
" but 4 can con^tnand a good deal of money even now, 
while father has told me more than once tl^t in a few 
3^rs he will go out of the business and leave eveiythhig 
entirely to me." 

V Still, I don’t see what that has to do witii me,” tatA 
there was a suggestion of h^teur. in her voice. 
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" Don’t you ? *’ cried Ben. " Why, it has eveiything 
to do with you. As I told you, I have fallen head over 
heels in love with you, and when once we’re wed you can 
have practically what money 370U like. I’ll make 370U a 
good husband too, and you shall have a position in the 
town second tb ndhe. Why, if you are ambitious I'll 
even go into Parlimnent, although I’m not much of a 
hand at politics. Still, I’d do anything for 5«)u, I would 
realfy. Come now, what do you say ? Shan’t we settle 
it up ? " 

Ben'looked steadily at Nancy during this long speech and 
was terribly disappointed at the impression he had made. 
With his disappointment too came another feeliill:. Had 
he spoken as he ought to have spoken ? Had he not made 
a mistake in approaching her in this way ? Perhaps 
Cornish girls were difierent from those in York^iire. He 
reflected that Nancy was a Trevanion and bdonged tS 
one of the proudest families in England. It was true he 
had pretended t^ scorn sudi things, but might there not 
be something in it ? «Of course, Nancy had not mentioned 
hOT family except to explain why it had become so poqj; ; 
but might not her upbringing have made her different 
from the girls with whom he instantly associated ? 
Had he not made a mistake in mentioniifg money at alT? 
Then he called to mind her conversation with his father ; 
r«nembered how she had told him that her great aim 
was to get ten thousand pounds within a given period. 
That was what had led him to speak that night. Yes, he 
was sure he had done right. 

And yet he was altogether dissatisfied. He watched 
the changing expression on her face, and thought he saw 
amusement mingled with anger ,* thought he saw 3 oubt 
as wdl as indignation ; he wondered what^as in hefwnind. 

Pear Nancy did not speak for some time ; she might 
have been' reflecting as to what answer she should make. 

Y’ Of course X am very flattered," she managed to say at 
laftgai. "and ’’ 

" No, dmt’t put it that waj^" broke in Ben ; " I am not 
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flattering you at all. I am right down in earnest. I 
never felt for any girl what I feel for you, and I'll give you 
anything you want. I'll buy a good house in the best 
part of Leeds, you shall have as many servants as you 
like, and the best RoUs'Royce that's to be got tor money. 
Why, I believe I fair worship you." * 

“ Am I to regard this as an ofter of marriage ? ” she 
said after another awkward silence 
" Of course you are 1 ” replied Ben eagerly. “ Didn’t I 
make it plain ? If I didn't I am smry ; but I'm so excited 
that I don't know what I'm saymg. I have 'always 
laughed at sentiment and that kind of thing, but I'm fair 
bowled^out. Come, let's settle it up right away," and 
Ben, who had been standing at some little distance away, 
took a step toward her.. 

" Of course I am greatly flattered," riie repeated, " but 
*^t's impossible, Mr. Boi.” 

• " Impossible 1 " cried the young Yorkshireman in 
astonishment. " You don’t mean that ? " 

" I am afraid I do.” 

^ " Why is it impossible ? No, no, i can’t take that 
answer," and Ben’s vdee was husl^ and tremulous. 
"You are joUng," he* persisted ; " you mean it." 

" I am afraic^you must take it that I do," and perhaps 
there was a touch of gratified pri^ in her voice. For, as 
may be imagined, Nancy could not help recallmg Ben’s 
tones of assurance. " Of course," she went on, " I feel 
tremmidously honoured, but to tell the truth I had never 
thought of such a thing. Until to-night I never imagined 
that you preferred me to jmur other lady friends, and 
so~— " 

" btha lady friends I ” said Ben ccmtemptuously. 
• " Why, I never^thought of a girl in the way of marrying 
her briore. But with you it's altogether different; I 
fair worriiip you. Come now, dmi't turn me down ; you 
ean’t mean to do that. And mind, wbji|ft you emne to 
t hirtk about iC it’ll not be sudi a bad thEng fm vou 
either." 
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Coarsdy though the words were spoken, Jimcy realized 
the truth in them, and when she compared the position 
he offered her wiA that she had discussed with Elijah 
Briggs an hour before, she felt it all the more keenly. 
After all, wasn't her own scheme of life hare-brained and 
foolish ? She Sad planned to learn designing, and perhaps 
get an appointment with some manufacturing firm ; but 
even if this were possible of accomplishment, how could 
she get ten thousand potmds ? The thing seemed utter 
madness. Then she thought of the long years of struggling ; 
of working amidst gloomy surroundings ; of lonely hours 
in a smoke-begrimed town, and of possible failure at 
the end of it. On the other hand, Ben’s offer*had its 
allurements. During the three weeks ^e had spent in 
this capital of the North she had become more and more 
impressed by the power of money. The very room in 
whidi she sat shouted aloud of it, and she knew the comforT 
that money could buy. Besides, the thing she hoped 
for was within, her grasp. If she married Ben Bnggs 
she ceuld buy bacl^ Trevanion Court, sheacould again 
become the owner of the home of her fathers. It was true 
she did not love him, and he had spoken to her in a. way 
that an^er^ U^r, but there was no doubt of his sinceri^ 
He wasn't a clown either. Although only of the second 
generation of the nevdy'rich, he had had the advantage 
of a goott public school,* and had spent three years in an 
old university town. And although he was characterized 
by self-complacency he had a certain savotr faire peculiar 
to some Yorkshiremen. Besides, he was rich, and Nancy 
hated poverty. 

But she could not do it. Much as she loved the thought 
of again possessing her old home, she loathed the idea of 
selling herself to a man she did not love jp order toMo it.^ 
Bested, ehe was young, and her youth gave wings to her 
oonfid«aoe. was aire that in five years she would 
get nMjpey to buy back her old |i(»ne. 9ie did 

fibt Me how, but that did nqt matter ; she would. Mudh 
as she might be tempt«<| by 1 ^ Briggs's money, it would 
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l^ot saem Hke fulfilling her promise to her father if she 
bought it back by marrying him. 

Ihen another question came to her ; Would her fath^ 
have consented for her to many him ? She knew the 
proud old aristocrat. He might have been only a farmer, 
Imt the blood of the Trevanicms was in hfs veins, and he 
would look with scorn on this rich 3 mung upstart. 

“ No, 'Mr. Ben," she managed to say, " I appreciate the 
very great honour you would confer upon me, but 1 must 
persist in sa}dng no." 

" But you can't mean it I Why — ^why '* 

“ I am afraid I do.’" , 

"Then you would rather go on tMs wild-goose chase 
of yours than ? ” 

" Yes, if you put it that way, I would." 

Up to now Ben had not seriously believed that Nancy 
meant h^ refusal ; but as he saw the look of steady reso> 
Ifition in her eyes he realized that she was in earnest. 
Nancy Trevanion meant what she sai^ and he realized 
what had tsdeen place. He, Ben Briggs, was rejected as 
iilough he were a nobody. Why, he would become the 
laughing-stock of the, town. Peojde would nudge one 
Igiother as he ^>assed, and speak olNmn as being turned 
down by a girl who wasn’t worth a p«my. The 
thought was horrible I 

Still, in the face of what riie said what could he do ? 
She was a guest in his father's house, and he couldn't 
qieak angrily to her, and yet he wanted to do something 
mad, something outrageous. 

" I am sorry if I’ve hurt 3 mur feelings," Nancy said 
jfdtec another awkward silence, and then as if divining 
his thoughts she went on, us agree, Mr. Ben, to 
* r^aA your proposal as unmade." 

,, "What do you mean by that? " he arited.savagtiy. 
" It ts made, and can never be unnuide." , 

> “ But we ne^’t think of it as such,"’riepl^ the.giri. 
;‘"How can that be? Besides, what siridl I sagr tb 
jesrie wImm riie asks what |ouar )o^ intertdew meant ,? '* ' 
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> " Theie will be nothing to stQr to her ««cep\that ywi’vb 
thought of another means \(liereby’"l could cany out 
B»y plans.” 

” You mean to say, then, that you will say nothing 
about what I’ve said to you ? ” 

" Certainly nht. We'll regard your jnoposal as unmade.” 

" By gum I ” he cried, “ you’re a grand girl after all, 
and I love you all the more for sa 3 nng that." 

" That’s all right, then," and Nancy rose to her feet. 
" Good night, Mr. Bar ; our interview is a secret between 
ourseRes." 

" But I am not going to give up hope yet I ” cried the 
young Yorkshireman. “ You may think you've 4mi^ed 
with me, but you haven’t.” 

" Good night,” repeated the girl and she held out her 
hand. He grasped it eagerly while detemination shone 
from his eyes. • • 

" No,” he cried, " I am not going to give up hope I 
I’ll have you yet ! You mayn't think so now ; but as 
sure as the sun will to-morrow morning ypu’ll come to 
my way of thinking. I’ve always managed to get wh^t 
X wanted in life, and I’ll get you. Yes, you may gg now, 
but I’m going to getryou.” * 

A feeling like fear came into Nancy’s heart as she 1^ 
the room : Ben's words seemed to her like a profdiecy. 
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MARY JUDSON 

” OU’VE given up your mad sdiemes, haven’t jrou, 
j[ Nancy ? " was Jessie's greeting as entered her 
bedrock the next morning. 

“ GhAsa them up ? ” cried Nancy with a laugh. “ Of 
course I haven’t. Directly after breakfast I am going 
to see Ifiss Mary Judson, and if possible I’m going to 
arrange about lodging with her." 

" You don’t mean that ? ” 

.#* What can I mean dse ? " 

Jessie was in a state of great excitement. She had noted 
the look onjter brother’s face the ^ght" before, and fplt 
agio of what he had meant to do. She had been s^ly 
tempt^ to wait up for Nancy, and to learn what had 
taken |dace ; but ev&i yet somethii^ of the -old fear 
IKhich ^e had ftit for her at St. Andrews remained with 
her. Nancy was tiuee years oldendhan she, and was still 
looked upon by the ]K>unger girl as a superior being. 

" But didn't Ben ? " 

" Your brother was awfully kind to me,” brokS in Nancy. 
” He didn't at all agree with what your father and I talk^ 
about, and si^gested something else. He thought my 
plans were clumsy, and would take too long to carry out." 
” But ” — ^and the girl looked eagerly into Nancy's face 
didn't he — aren’t 3n>u and B^ engaged ? Oh, I do 
hcqpeyouarel t'dlovetohaveyouasmysutermoreth^ 
' aiq^ng else.” 

” Engaged I What ever made you think of sudt a 
thing?” * ‘ , 

•'But didn’t Ben propos^o you?" . 
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“Don’t be foolish, Jesae. Who would ever think of 
3iiOttr brother manning a penniless girl like lam? Sudt a 
thing is utterly impossible." 

“ But I am sure Ben is in love with you, and——” 

" He’s never told you such a thing ? ’’ 

“ No, but Arhen 1 saw his face last night ’’ 

“ Now look here, Jessie, I am not even going td discuss 
such a mad thing ; it is utterly out of the question. Mr. 
Be& tried to be very good to me last night ; he had thought 
of another plan which he believed to be better than mine, 
and— that’s all ; but as you know, I am awfully stupid 
and I’m going to'stick to my own plans. That is why 1 
want you to go with me to see Miss Judson aftKf^' break- 
fast. Isn’t it awfully exciting ? Fancy me haviifg rooms 
of my own in Miss Judson’s house I Fancy me making 
striking designs which will make the fortunes of the pec^e 
who are lucky enough to accept them I \No* you mw>f 
uot even think of that other nonsense, much less talk 
about it, even^o your father and mother.” 

Thus Nancy met^Jessie’s eager curiosity, .and although 
giil-like she still believed that her brother had proposed 
to Nancy, she was by no means sure ; and when, fUrectly 
after Ikeakfast, they started together to call on Miss 
Judson, Nancy was so merry and in %uch good spi^b 
that at Ij^ngth the yoi|ig girl, much to her own disappoint- 
ment, had to believe that she had been mistaken. 

Miss Mary Judson lived at Laburnum Cottage in Rhodo- 
dendron Street. The man who named both street and 
house must have been a humorist, for there was not a 
sign of a rhododendron within a mile of die street, neither 
was there any suggestion of a laburnum tree near SGss 
Judson’s cott^. Neither, for that matter, was it ^street 
at all ; it was simply a mchl uhich epded in a ewLds s«kv 
T he houses wet’s nearly all single-fronted, and built d 
stone coi^on to the dstript. Laburnum Cotti^e was, 
hc^ver^ diffenmt and wperior to all the rest It was 
bust on h plot of ground divided from*the other houses 
hy a substantial w^. It alsp doubfe-honted, and, 
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<x»hpaiing it witii the other hooses,, .pres^ted i^jpoith m 
‘ imposing appearance. Added to tMs, it had quite a ihuge 
yard at the back. In this 3 ?ard Amos Judam had, years 
before, built what might have be«i taken for a stable, 
but which he had used for a laboratory ; for Amos had, 
in his day, been noted as a -chemist, and, as Mrs. Briggs 
had declared, had cherished hopes of making a fortune - 
by one of his many inventions. 

When Nancy and Jessie first entered Rhododenthon 
Street the former was much depressed and dismayed. 
The houses looked so dark and uninteresting, especially 
wh«r compared with the glories of Woodroyd, that the 
thot^ht<of living there seemed too horrible for words. 
When she saw Laburnum Cottage, however, she was 
cheered a little. It stood back from the road, and the 
palisading which surmounted the wall near the road was 
»ewly painted, also the flag-stone path which led up to 
the fmnt door was what Yorkshire people called " ruddled," 
and looked quite bright and cheery. The hx>nt door was 
also newly p^ted, while the curtains which hung before 
thg windows on either side looked, in spite of the grime 
of the city, spotlessly clean. Of course, it was only a 
cottage, but it looked at least a comfortable cottage, and 
Nfincy was cheer6d accordingly. 

The door was opened by a pasty-faced and somewhat 
tired-looking woman of perhaps forty years of age. At 
first Nsmey wondered whether this might be Miss Judson 
or not. She wore neither cap nor apron, and spoke in a 
somewhat brusque and independent way, common to 
Yorkshire people. 

'* Are you Miss Judson ? " 

" N8iy, I am noan Miss Judson." 

, Jessip tittered a little at this, as sbe knew^.MS^ Jpdson 
by si^t. , . . 

" Is hfiss Jqdson in ? " ^ . i 

. " Ay, ^e's ion. I expect chn see ; .^e's aoiK^ 
qv«j imsy> ft itoa' vmJ here febdi, h^,"‘;-9pd 
. ^tttout anotbkr . wcoid the ^ ' 
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standii^ on the doocst^ ^ hunied down the 
passage. 

A minute later she returned j^n. 

“She’ll be here in a minute," she informed them; 
“she's out i'^t’ yard." Then looking towards Jessie she 
said, “ Are yo’ 'Lijah Briggs's lass ? ” 

"Yes,” replied Jessie. 

“ I tho’ght you wer. Comn inside, will you ? " and 
led* the way into one of the front rooms. 

Nancy looked eagerly arotmd her, and was surprised at the 
airof comfort which^revailed. The room itself was bigger 
than she had expected to see, judging from the outside, and 
it was furnished with solid substantial things. Although 
designated the parlour, a heavy table occupied the middle of 
the room, and two rather well-upholstered chairs were placed 
on either side of the fireplace. A sofa corresponding with 
the chairs stood near one of the walls and a .ti!iick, heavy 
piled, loud-pattemed carpet covered the floor. There was 
also a mahoga^ bookshelf containing a number of weU- 
bound volumes, while on the- gay wallpaper were several 
portraits in oils. These, with a few other articles, made 
up the appointments of the room. Not one item, as far 
as Nancy could see, suggested a thought of beauty, |^t 
ever3rthing spoke of comfort ; solid, suwtantial cmnfon. 

She had scarcely noticed these things when the door 
opened and another woman came into the room. This 
Nancy surmised at a glance was Miss Mary Judson. She 
was a tall and someuhat gaunt-looking woman of frcan 
thirty-flv^ to forty years of age. Her hair, which was 
fast tjuhing grey, was thick and coarse, her features w^ 
somewhat large, and she had high chedt-bones and a 
stem, determined-looking glance. Not an mlpleasant 
womAn by. any means, but capable and^resohite. .•To the 
phydognmni^ the most stri&ig thhi^ in Miss 
Juiteon's face was the <|]a%lity of her eyes ,* not mipleasant 
ey^, aittemg^ they ware deep set, ar^ oveiitimg by a 
^Bnt tlieyhadapecu^dipiesskHi. 
^e.'ieose'iltey iophisd hnefl hnd metdl^, in atmther 
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they ^vere appealing and suggested tenderness. But th^ 
were quick and observant, eyes which told of lu'ains behind 
them ; eyes whidi proclaimed that their owner was a 
capable, understanding woman. 

" Yes ? " queried Miss Judson on entering^ " Sarah Ellen 
says you want to see me.” Then giving a quick glance 
at Jessie she went on : ” Sarah £11^ sajrs you are Elijah 
Briggs's girl. Won’t you both sit down ? What can I do 
for you ? ” * 

Nancy gave the woman a searching look before repl 3 dng. 
Girl-like, she noted that idthoi^h hqi^dress had evidently 
either been home made, oi"' designed by some seamstress 
who hadfnot learnt the ABC of dressmaking, it was of good 
material ; noticed too her well-made boots ; her general 
air of respectability. More than that, she saw, or thought 
she saw, a woman who by no stretch of imagination could. 
He called eommqn ; even then it came to her that she 
would like to know more about Miss Judson. 

." I hope you will forgive us if we ate ru^e," Nancy saud, 
” but Mr. gave me this letter jear^ this morning, 

anil it will explain to you why we came.” 

Mary Judson gave a swift glance at Nancy's smiling 
^e and then turned to the letter. 

without a wor^ riie perused it to the end ; then, giving 
the girl a> second glance, read it again ; after this she sat 
loo^g into rile fireplace for more than a minute. 

” Elijah says your name is Nancy Trevanion and that 


you come froni Cornwall,'' she volunteered prei 
Nancy nodded her head ass^tingly. 


" Are you one of these modem, cigarette-anoking. 


dancing, cocktail-drinking misses, or are you a sensible. 
God-fearing lass ? ” ^e asked. 


f Haney caught the humour of the situatkm. 

. *^1 hardly kno^ how to answer you. Miss . Judson,” jdbe 
said -with a merry- lax^. ” Cigarette-smoli^ ? Nq^ I 
muAe, neitl«r do I drink coddailb, i'lh yeec^ 
£ 9 ^ d daru^g. * As for being .senMtlle and . Giod-fearin^ 
it's A kt to say, isn’trt? Bui 
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and left me very poor, so I've got to earn my own 
living.” 

*' And you mean to do it ? ” The question came out 
quickly and abruptly. 

" Yes, I m^an to do it.” 

"And 5rou were not brought up to earn your own 
living ? ” 

" I am afraid I was nol,” replied Nancy. 

jJiss Judson looked out of the window into the grey 
uninteresting road, and seemed in doubt. Then she took 
another look at Naqigr's face and a softer look came into 
her eyes. 

" You are a very bonny lass, anyhow I can se<Pthat.” 

" I am glad you think so. Miss Judson.” 

" Why is that ? Being bonny only makes lasses vain.” 

" That depends, doesn't it ? A bright, pleasant face 
may tell of good spirits, and a kind heart.” * 

“ Ay, and there are not many kind hearts about,” said 
the woman tef^ctively. " And yet, perhaps there are — 
I don't want to spe^ harshly. Would you .want to have 
a lot done for you ? ” she added. " Would you find faolt 
with your food, and have fitmicking wa3rs ? ” 

"I have a tremendous appetite,” laughed the gii^ 
" as for finnicking ways, I don't know Hrhat you iiiean. 

"Ay, but would 3«)u want to order me around, and 
grumble if I didn’t cook properly ? — ^because if you umuld 
I'd' rather stay as I am. £lij«^ says in his letter, that 
you colilmof a grand familj^. I know naught of grand 
families f'liut I know what it is to be left poor. My 
^ther, when he died, didn't cut up well.'' 
i “ Cut up well ? ” queried Nancy. 

" Ay, you don't Imow the meaning our,. Yc^htte 
8a]dngs. Wheri a man dies and doesn't leave muchcamiey^ 
people have a way of paying ' he doesn't cut op well ' ; 
but £1 he does, th^ they say he * cots upweQ.’ i^yhow, 
thy. fathi^ didnft; and he .left me wl^ I ea^ct your 
telt you, a Ibt ol'sihy pride. pride is riHy. 
l she lapsed htto a^enoo. 
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After a miniate went on : " No jtrison ^er eai^ down 
in, life so much as to be oUiged ite take in lodgers, and 
sometimes I think, in spite of everything, I won’t do it. 
X sdiould be ashamed to hear people say, ' Ay, but you've 
been obliged to take in lodgers.’ And yej what is there 
in it, after all ? I thought I had enough to live on ; ay, 
and I had too while I was well and strong ; but a few 
weeks agone I was taken ill, and since then I’ve ha^i to 
' have a woman to look after me. That’s what makes it 
hard. If I had another pound a w^k I’d see all lodgers 
further first ; but I haven’t ; that’s^hy I’ve thought of 
swallowing my pride.” 

The '&omah spoke in a voice that was almost harsh and 
repellent ; but Nancy felt something of what lay behind 
it. She saw the humanness of the woman’s heart ; saw 
^'s^at was in her mind ; and in a way she could not under- 
stand wal drawn toward h^. 

” I dmi’t think I’d be much trouble to you, Miss Judson,” 
she said. " As being a lodger, I doi^’t want to be a 
lod|^. Pufrit rao^Tvay : I’ll be youftguest, and help 3 ^u 
t* bear the expenses of the house.” 

“ Would 3 «)u take i^ that way ? ” asked Miss Judson 
- 

1 Want -te,” iand Nancy looked into her face with a 
bright lapi^ in her eyes. 

“ And do you think you could be comfortable with me ? 

"I am sore I could. Of course, I expect to have to 
work very bard ; at least, I hope I shaQ have to, and then 
I shan’t have.much time for gossip ; but we mig^t dieer 
each othw: up daring the long evenings.” 

" ij^y, but you wouldn’t care to talk with me," 

” I'm sure Td love to ; and you could tell me aU about 
^the dH^ wh«® your fath^ HvW.” 

Miss Judson looked at Nancy’s face long and ^teJimg^, 
saw the perfect oval of her face, the senali^' inoi^, 
Gte wMte teeth,;^ determined little tlte pure 
{rikfiSdn, the'shto^ hair. .To ^ ^jiab mCproto^ 
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“ And 3WU wouldn't look down on me, because I took 
in a lodger ? " she asked almost pleadingly. 

“ But I shouldn't be a lodger," laug^lied Nancy, " I 
^ould only be a friend who lived with you, and shared the 
household expenses." 

Miss Judson Vose suddenly to her feet. " Come with 
me," she said, " I want to ^ow you the house ; I want 
to show you your bedroom too. It’s not a grand place, 
but if’s clean and comfortable." 

A few minutes later they had explored every room in 
the cottage. There were not many of them, and as Miss 
Judson more than once declared, they were not made 
for show ; but they were all spotlessly clean, and •every- 
thing seemed made for comfort. 

" I am sure I shall love it," cried Nancy at length ; 

" nothing could suit me better." 

Half an hour later when Nancy left Labuinum*Cottage, 
she had arranged to take up her abode there the next day, 
and there was a new look in Miss Judson's eyes as she 
watched the girl §0 down Rhododcndroiiifti'eel^with Jessie 
Briggs by her side, * ^ 

" She’s a grand lass," reflected the woman ; " an{l yet 
1 can't quite make her out. She's nOt a bit like the woman 
I meant to take into the house — ^if ever I did take in one.^ 
She’s young, and laughing, and jolly, and she doesn’t 
seem to have a set ptupose in life like a young woman ought 
to have. And yet in a way rire does. I don't think I 
ought to take her; she’ll have a lot of lads after her, 
and all my old quiet days will be gone. But why shouldn’t 
riie- have lads after her ? She’s young and pre|;ty, and 
(harming — ay, don’t 1 wish I were young, and pretty, 
and charming I " ' • 

The woman stood for some time staring into vacancy, 
it miiht have been as though chords lon|[ dormant had 
been wakened to life. 

" Ay, but I'm glad I made plain, at all events " ; and 
her ahotilders became squared. “I made her promise 
tlud jd^e wouldn't call Iwrselt my lodger ; she's only a 
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friendly ipaest who's coming to Hve with me an^ help me 
in. the expenses. No one shall ever sajr that I've lowered 
the family name." 

The next day, amidst many fervid protests and all smts 
of prmnises, Nancy left Woodroyd for La^omam Cottage, 
Rhododendron Street. - 

" You must promise to come here to your meals on 
Sundays," Ifrs. Briggs persisted. 

" And I shall come to see 3 n}U often," exclaimed Jessie, 
" and mind ; we sdiall always go away for our holidays 
together." 

" Ai^d if there is an 3 dhmg I can do for }rou, lass, }n>u've 
only gbt to let me know,” remarked Elijah Briggs. " Ay, 
but I'm raxe and fond of you. 1 never in all my life saw 
a lass I took..to xnne, and if I can ever put anything in 
your way I will." 

Nancj^was ai^ed very much by. all this, especially as 
she knew every twhd was sincere. For le.h'^s be known : 
although Yorl^m people have mfnyfai^) perhaps there 
is not a county in England so diaracKrizen by the honesty 
jud sincerity of its iiihabitants. Ii^y of them may be 
roug^, and some of them may be coarse, but they are 
known for their sinceAty in an age of shallow insinit^ty. 

Th^ WM rio leave-taking between Nancy and Ben 
Briggs. Ben was not in the house when ^e left ; he 
had purposely taken himself away. W^t Ben was suffer- 
ing it was difficult to say. He had scarcely slept a wink 
during the night after Nancy had refused pirn ; he had 
received the shock of his life. It was not only that' he 
had faUen deeply in love with Nancy, and that the desire 
of his heart was not gratified, ^ere were other facts. 
He ^as astoni^ed beyond measurqj^He had never dreamed 
-that*any girl would think of refusing him — Ben Briggs. 
What could sfie expect? What could want ^ It. 
altogether baffied him. His confidence in himself had 
reedved a shattering blow. CouM it be that he'.coidd 
haws been mistliken in his own worth ? For yetus he had 
beat led to believe that any girl in Lfjeds, yes, and the 
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ridiest of .tiiem, could be his for the aslc^. Aud jwt here 
was this {ooud girl from the West, was confessedly 
poor, and who for some'Ceason or another had set out to 
make money, wouldn't even give him a thought. 

For the ^t^two days, therefore, after Nancy’s refusal 
Ben was dumbfounded, bewildered, and sick at heart. 
Presently, however, he began to take a more cheerful 
view of the matter. There had alwa}^ been a saying 
amoilg the Leeds boys of his acquaintance that “Ben 
Briggs always got what he wanted either sooner or latm*." 
And he would get Nancy either sooner or later. How he 
should do it he did not quite know ; but he would. She 
would quickly get tired of her loneliness; and her fruitless 
endeavours to gain her heart's desire, and then she would 
turn to him. And he would be very magnanimous ; 3 res 
he would. Meanwhile he would make brass ; money was 
the golden key which unlocked the dopes of ihe world, 
and he would^foige tlmt key. It mi|ht take him many 
years ; but he do it, and then he would have his 
reward. 
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O NE eveniag, eight months after Nan<^ had taken 
up her abode in Laburnum Cottage, she sat alone 
almost on the point of crying. 

It was a dull, foggy, cheerless evening in February, and 
the clammy, foggy atmosphere hung like a huge pall over 
the dty. llxe girl was utterly depressed. Eight months 
before ..die had be^ light - hearted, buoyant, hopeful ,* 
indeed, she felt .confidoit of success. She was perfectly 
sure t^t she could produce designs infinitely superior to 
those which had 'n ready sale, but after eight months of 
trying she l^ad ito reflect sadlyrthat die Sad failed. 

, Not that her pOsitio^was anything like hopel^. The 
l^eat jiart of her thrw hundred pounds still remained, 
^t she had made little or no progress towards the goal 
"^e aimed at. • 

She -had worked hard too. She had piade a thorot^h 
$tu 4 y of the {tfoduction of woollen and linen fabrics. 
Acting on the advice of Elijah Briggs, she had detemiined 
not to make any overtures to manufacturers until She 
had thfEnoughly mastered the secrets of the aaft whidh 
die hoped to make her^ own. With remarkable quickn^- 
too die had initiated herself into its mysteries,, mtil, from 
a td^imcal standpoint, she underdood more..' about iW 
Yorinhireman’s special frade- than mray who-had 
their whole life iftit. Butherproductkmswdehotuohited, 
neither were her service reqmred. - 
l!^ tidt die Tailed to ahedfrig ^ hd.^dyprme^ 

ina^^.iihat.. M^y a har(|4me^vYor^d>%9^ 

IsdA and afas ^10 

'Irt f. ‘ 
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maioaia: of things with her ; biift when it came to doing 
hushiess it was a different thing. 

Nor was she long to discover two things. First, that 
the Yorkdiireman was the most prejudiced, and the most 
conservative person on earth, and ^t it was as. easy to 
smash Gibraltar as to break down the ponventions with 
which the YcHrkshireman surrounded himself. She quickly 
found out that while he prided himself on bdng broad- 
minded, and open to new ideas, he, in the maii^, walked 
along the grooves which his forefathers had made. Thus 
it was, that when a handsome and distinguished young girl 
who was " not Yorkshire," and had known nothing about 
the county imtil a few months before, came to him and 
asked him either to use designs ^e had produced, or to 
give her a job as a designer to his firm, he, while he admired 
her, laughed at her in his hea^. It was not ordinary for 
a 3 K)ung girl to do such things, and as fcnr a stranger coming 
from the West thinking she could teach him an3rthing 
about designing, ^t was so much hare-brained nonsense. 

The second thing^he discovered was, that while the 
Yorkshireman was, in the main, smtimmtal to a degree^ 
and a great admirer of female' olauty, he always put 
business first. * 

“ Is there any brass in it ? ” was the qu&tion he invari-'^ 
ably asked, and although mahy, in their heart of hearts, 
admired Nancy’s handiwork and were carried away 
the charm of her presence, this question was foremost 
wttii them.. 

No, there was no brass in it, and they were not to be 
bapsbeoj^ by a pretty , girl’s clever talk. 

ll^us it was'that at the «»d of the eight months of he^ 
'stay in Yorl^^bire, Nancy ^d made no paxeptible prqgjfessi 
. But her time had not bera idtogejher wasted ; in a aenSe 
site had received a libend education durinl^ those mm>ths. 
had Mamt the secaets of a great industry, was able 

abo^t ffbtes, textures, cdoms, and other 
^ had also leamt 
Bcadfoid, 
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Dewsbiuy, Hudder^ld, and ddzeaa dt 
’ d^e or less important peaces of tfae great wooBen ^idd 
manufacturing world of Yorkshire. Added to that, '^e 
had been introduced to many of the indietrial potenMes 
county, and had studied the chs^cteristics of a 
people who, perhaps, possessed more grit, 'determination, 
and buUdog tenacity than any other people iu Englan^. 
But as far as actual progress was concerned she had done 
practicaUy nothiilg. * 

Especially had that day been disai^>ointing. She had 
Started out in the morning with high JiOpes ; she had made 
an appointment with a man who had evidently been struck 
by her des^s, and who. she hoped, would make use of 
them. When &e interview took place, however, her hopes 
fell shattering to the ground ; the man had seemed far 
more Mlling to make lovi’ to her than to pay serious 
attentioA to her productions. 

“Nay, nay&la^," he had said,m hi$ roug^ Yorkshire 
way. for he one of the nawly^'riclt,^“ y^ are a right 
too bonny.for this job.” ' 

, “ My bonnineis, as you call it, has nothing whatever 
to d<n with it,” replied Nancy. “ The question is, are the 
things I’ve shown yoh any good ? ” 

“They migflt be or tlto might |iqt be," r^ied Joe 
i-Bletcher, ’ 9 ^ he was commc^^ called. " 1 d<^t say they^ 
hot goddif— fee fbah^tter I think th^ aa|^but a man 
who runs a mill has Iroig job in hand ; h$ hifto,l(^ peace 
among all his workpeople^ If I took this stu|i I ^uld 
arouse the dsmder of the man 1 keep as a dsrignef, and 
riien there’d be trouble. It’s tiiis way, M» "i^fsifanion. 
Bhrery mill is a sort of big family, and that^:^ mn@iy has 
hosls of jealouries, and rules, and regulatiq^ and if the 
cords of one vre tr^ on there are^coresilMhowj^mpatl^ 
wi ’im. As I dkid, I don’t say but. what your deri^ sire 
pretty, mid they mi^t be liked { but Sam as 

my dealg^er is cafied. woidd gat fesk hack if I us^id 
them, and thal would mean tmulde hi the .^Khc^ 

" Miss Ibevankh, jt do.yod Yorkht^^ 
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wA you’re bonny, and you've fine ways? Cbom Q<nv, ff 
1 ^re jrou I’d give this thing up." 

Give il^up ? Why should I ? ” 

“ Because it’s noan a lass's job. You with your educa- 
tion and takii^ vays, should go on another tike, iif 
wed a good far-seeing business man who would provide 

C with a good home. You're too bonny to go about 
kind of work in either Yorkshire or Lancashire. Why, 
you f ould easily get a husband, a husband with brass, and 
what not. I Imow one who lives not ten miles from this 
room who’d be willing to take you on right away. Come 
now, what do 5 rou say ? " 

" Only this, Mr. Fletcher : if you won’t take my work 
some one else will, and some day you’ll regret the decision 
to which you have come.” 

" I'll take my chances of'^ftiat,” replied the Yorkshire- 
man. “ Why, I have miles of new designs brought to me 
every montb, and mostiy useless. Do wj^ink th»t you, 
a lass comi^ frjm'the West, clever as ym may be, t^k 
you can teach us Yorkdiite people our^own •business ?— 
But there, I’niI*aSm<i I have given yo’miore time than J. 
loan spare, and yo' can thank your pretty fape for 
.that." 

As N|mcy left Fletch^s office anfl went out into'* 
i^e humid dtmospnere, it semffied to her that the end had 
cmne. Eip^enonths of tr 3 nng ud lio su(jpess. The 
streets yere^v^ted with black slMy mud. the air was 
foul with ill-smelling vapours, and the clouds of black snooke 
hxrng ov«r|he town like a pall. 

Wm wrth while trying any longer ? Evidently this 
was ijm her ||^(ar. She cast h^ mind back to the day her 
father haddM, and shetdctured her old home in Cormvah. 
Tlieze, in tne tmist of grim surroundings of the*York- 
^hire mam^actuiing town, ^e saw from*afar, Trevanion 
Court as it had ai^>eared to her on the day she left it ; 
saw the oM house lichen covered ; stately 3 ^ homely, 
fM)d fbodeor with precious memories. *^w tire wide- 
iqpiteaiSng sweep, of hi^ and«da}e, heard the murmur of 

G 
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' ^3 sibteliad proa)!sefd ihe^ iat^iQiat..sire.t^ 

? it back. 

i^n thott^nd poQSids 1 

It Was a fabulous sum, ami seemed as far removed from 


her as the planet Idars. « 

Why should she remais to Yorkidure ? Why need she 
struggle any longer amid such .grim surroundtogs In order 
to obtain something wMch seemed impc^ible ? 
could she do ? Yes, the teaching profession was c^ietl to 
her,' and no doubt her career at St. Andrew’s behind her. 


and the distincti<ms which she had obtinned at Cambridge, 
would stand her in good stead. Added to that t^ie post 
of a te£:herin a good sdiool would give her a not unenvi- 
able porition. But what was a teacher’s life even to such 
a school as the one she knew and loved so well ? She 


tbou^t of the moimtonous drudgery, of the everlasting 
to3, the ^bparting of knowledge to a lot of more or less 
adolescent girls: Yes, it was respectable enough, but 
what did it end to ? The plums of ftha^prcdession were 
only open to%i few.. Besides, she was iv:rf..gast in a teacher's 
mould, and she hated the thought of it. Hadn't she better 


accepts. I^etcher's advice and make a suitable marriage ? 
gj no, she wuld not give up, — ^that would be an act 
bi cowardice. She knew them was no ^ssibility of making 
nicmey by teaching, while in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
aB scItS 'Of possibilities, ani^ ^ would still 


struggle on. * ' 

When jtoe readied Laburnum Cottage, hmvever, her 
r^hdkin.had weUnigh given way. For smne. reason or 
other maid had forgotten to light hm: hie, sto4 the 
romsigWas cold and cheerless. Looking out. the wlhdbw 
and seeing cmly the ugly line of outages tmuto ti|| 

phibe on'eari^’*' v', ‘ 

S odkideBdrotf Street I What.& pieue' 

'^di'a-'to^^ itod-thmi she 
,, ^eidodendhnis fh&t gf^ iiQer''her bi^ 
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At thet moment Jtfiss Mary Judaon. came into the roma. 

" What, no fire ? ” she remarked as she looked at the 
black grate. " You dcm't mean to say that Sarah Ellen 
has forgot^ to light it ? ” 

" I think she must have,” replied Nanty. 

” Ay, it's a shame ; and such a cold night too. I'll go 
and get it ht right away. You're looking pale too. Aren't 
you well ? " 

“I’m a bit tired, that’s why.” 

" Tired and downhearted,” said Miss Judson kindly. 

" Things have not been going well with you, have they ? ” 

“ I have not been getting any forrader anyhow,” was 
Nancy’s ^ply " I am afraid 3mu Yorkshire pe^e do 
not think much of my work.” 

Miss Judson looked at her pit}nngly, almost anxiously. 

" You are not going to give up, ate you ? ” 

" What’s the use of trying ? I have been at work now 
for eight months and have had no success whatever.” 

“ Eight mon^ i ” repeated the woman a little im- 
patiently. ^ 

“ Well, isn’t a long time ? It seems an eternity to 
me. n . 

" Eight months 1 ” repeated Miss Judson again. " Why, 

I ” the woman hesitated a few secon<!lh and then went 

on : “ Think of my father, he' spent a lifetime in trying.” 

Nancy was silent ; she had heasd Amos Judson’s story 
more than once^*^ 

“ Yes, I know what you are thinking about," saM Mary, 
divining the othef*s thoughts ; “ you are saying to ymars^ 
that he followed a wiU-o’-the-viisp of his own fancies for 
a lifetime and they all ended in nothing. Well, what U 
diey did ? '* * 

&dll Nancy was silent ; she did not v^ant to wound her 
triend by the mention of her father’s htllures. 

" What if he did ? " repeated Miss Judson. ” 1^ vmtk 
wasn’t usdl^ss.” She looked out of the window for a few 
Ufixnids ahd then went cm ; ” The suGoe& of. the wxIA is 
bUHt on failuns.” 
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“ Is that a comfort to the failures ? Nanqr could nht 
hdp asking. 

" It depends,'* replied the woman grimly./ " But ay, 
lass, I do feel for you." 

There was such a real kindness in her /voice that the 
tears started to Nancy’s eyes. She had told Miss Judson 
something of her plans soon after she had taken up her 
abode in Laburnum Cottage, and while the womai} had 
made no remarks cither for or against, her very silence 
had an elemoit of sympathy in it. 

'* You are downhearted, aren’t yoTs ? ’’ 

"I am a bit,” Nancy confess^. "I suppose I am 
impatient ; but when I see what — ^what has a ready sale, 
and then think of my own work, which I am sure is a 
hundred times better, being refused, 1 am ready to give 
up hope. I did think when I urent out this morning that 
I should ‘have better luck, but it was the same story." 

” Tell me about it ? " asked Mary Judson. 

Whereupon Nancy related her interview with Joe 

Fletcher. «■ ^ 

« " And he asked 3n>u to marry him , did he ? ’’ 

” I «nppose he meant that.” 

A long silen^ fell ^tween thm, so long that Nancy 
turned and looked at Mary Judson’s face. Her lips were 
quivering, and hw eyes were brimming over*'\nith tears. 

" Ay," said the w<nnan presently, " but you are beamy. 
No wonder the men all want }rou." 

" I’d rather they would want my work." 

"Ay, I know. Sometimes I think ^ut there, I 

won’t tell 3 ^u what I think." 

"JDo tell me," pleaded Nancy. 

"‘Xy, Nancy lass, but you are young and jaetty, while 
I am’middle-a^ and ugly. All the lads run afto you, 
but none of than ever ran after me. Why should they ? 
I was alwa 3 ra plain. But no, than was on o~“" and the 
woman si^ed. , 

•'* One ? " reputed Nancy. , 

" Ay, there was one," and a new lode came 
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Jttdson's eyes. " He didn’t mind my being plain ; he 
didn’t mind my being poor; but evidently God never 
meant me^ marry him. He ^ed the day after we became 
engaged, and my life has been grey ever since.” 

“ Tell me dll about him.” 

“I daren’t,” said the woman, "even although fifteen 
}rears have gone since then, 1 daren’t. But I am sure of 
this,, lass : if you love a good lad and he loves you, it’s 
better than making money, better even than bu}nng back 
the old home that you love so. Not but what 1 mean to 
make "money m 5 rself,” she added. 

“ You make money ? ” cried Nancy. " I didn't know 
you had such a thing in your mind.” 

Mary Judson laughed a little bitterly. 

' For one thing, I'm Yorkshire,” she said, " and all 

Yorkshire people love brass ; and for another Well, 

you say you promised your father on his deattf-bed that 
you would buy back Trevanion Court — I promised my 
father something too.” 

" Yes ? ” que dsd the girl. 

"Ay, I did. It wur on his death-bed too. You’veheanl 
about him, I expect.” 

" I’ve heard a good deal about liim,” Replied Nanqr. 

" He was the cleverest man in I.eeds,” said the woman 
proudly. 'tHe had mc^e brains in his little finger than 
a lot ^ these millionaires have in their whole make-up. 
And he would have succeeded too if he had lived I Yes, 
he would 1 I know he was what the world calls unpractical ; 
but he had mg ideas I You had a lega<^left 3 K>a ; ay, and 
1 had a h^acy left to me.” 

" What was it ? ” asked Nancy. 

” To dovdiat my father meant to do,” replied the woman. 
*' He had a great idea, an idea that he h^ been wmldi^ 
at for years, an idea that meant, if he succeeded, thousand 
upon tboBsands. You’ve heard that he had me taught 
ehenaistry ? ” 

Nancy nodded. 

“ been wmking .at it ever since he died, and I’m 
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nearer to snccess— I am ! " There was a fanatical 
Sght in the woman's eyes, a Ug^t which might mean 
madness. I ^ 

" My father was laughed at," she went on ; " people 
said he was carried away by siUy &ndes andfthat he wasted 
his life in nonsense. I teU yovt this." and Nancy felt the' 
^man trembling as ^ cai^ht her hand, “ I am going 
to make his name honoured ; I am going to prove tl^t he 
•was the greatest man in Leeds. Eight months I Why, 
eight yairs are nothing when you've got hold of something 
that’s worth doing." 

“ Tell me all about it,” said the young girl eageriy. 

" Nu^ I there’s Sarah Ellen coming ; don’t speak about 
it while die’s here : it's a secret." 



CHAPTER X 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

A n hour later, after Mary Judson had insisted upoBr 
’Nancy warming herself by the fire which Sarah 
Ellen had prepared, and also partaking of a good meal, 
she led the way into the back-37ard until she came tS Ndiai 
was known as " the laboratory.” 

" I’ve never taken you in here ? ” she vdiispered as she 
took a curiously formed key from her pocket. 

” No,” replied Nancy. 

” Nobody has been in here,” she went on in low tones, 
” and now you §re going to be the first.” She unlocked 
the door as she s^^e, and led the way into whRt appeared 
to Nancy like a fairly large mechanic’s shop. Having 
closed the door and carefully locked it, ^e switched on 
the electric light. ” Wait a minute,” ^e^said, and then 
going to eadi of the two windows, ^e saw to it that they 
were both closely buttered. 

Nan<y looked curiously around her and saw what at 
first appeared to her like a mechanic's shop was in reality 
a large room fitted up with test tubes, retorts, and othw 
impedimenta com^n to an experim^tal chemist's 
laboratory. There was also a bookcase filled with 
numisous volumes bearhig on the science of dtanktry. 
M^y best known wcrksin the world on that subject, 

as well as many which were entirely unknown toher, filled 
the Shelves. , . • 

" I spood' taK0t0$»y time here,” ranarked IGss Judson’ 
Nancy nodded in assent. Many a nig^ when she had 
haan alone in tiie house ^e knew tiiat Mary had locked 
huRHill hk hea% and had beenr ctuions to know what dba 
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■wa» ddng. Naturally she had remembered what llfes. 
Biiggs had told her. Amos Judsott» although the subject 
of a good deal of raillery, had been reoOum^ ai a chemist 
in tile town, while Mary was smd to have folmwed in h» 
Other's footsteps. More than one believed that she was 
a little mad, and that, like her fatiier, she was following 
some ignis fatuus of her own imagination. More than 
<mce Nancy had pitied the poor woman, who, day^after 
day, and night after night, toiled in this little room without 
company, and without, as far as she could see, any real 
result from hear efforts. Of course, ^e had not 'sought 
to pry into her landlady’s secrets ; in any case it was not 
her a^air. Miss Judson had prov^ to be kindly di^xised 
towards her, and while she left her a great deal to herself, 
had made her feel that Laburnum Cottage was the best 
home she could find in Leeds. 

*' You’W studied chemistry, haven’t you ? " asked Miss 
Judson aftm- a long silence, during which she had followed 
Nancy’s inquiring gaze. • 

" 1 was vtiTy fond of it both at schoo1,j4)d at Cambridge,” 
was Nancy’s rqily ; ” but of course I was only an amateur.” 

" Ay ; you Kked it,^ did you ? ” 

, ” I was tmn^dously keen,” replied Nancy, ” and Pro- 

fmsor 'Thoraud used to say that I was his most promising 
student.” 

” It'S the grandest and greatest subject in the world 1 ” 
cried Judson enthusiastically. "1116 future of the 
world, physically speaking, lies in chemistry. It’s the 
ba^ of aU progress, it lies at the of everything^ 
ifoe^lhittg 1 Ctti, I loiow what I am talking about, and I 
-doiit^t fcs'j^t what we owe tl|N!^3^!»cs and engueeringl 
but chonistry is at the back of everything. W j^j^ jsnewR; 
^mUcbc of the^' Wfrdess men can do. t 

L«^ city to^n^ht ^ alight beoauiWf pf eheim^tiyl f'fft 
mdcm tire cotomerdal life of the coii^^yfposidt^;: 

4^' -that, Cgn^ ^u ? ” ■ '• ''' ^ " < 

"lil^ Judscm had become a cfaahg^ 
iitiieiced the 
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w^t unimaginative-looking creature wbidi some thought 
her. Her eyes bymed with a new li^t, her features 
had beconfe mobile, her whole being was instinct with 
> new life. V 

" My father built this place,” she wait on. " Some 
thought he was building a stable and be didn't disabuse 
their minds. He spent hundreds upon hundreds of pounds 
here,, and as a consequence people laughed at him. For 
that matter, he sunk fortunes here in one way and smother. 
He was a great man was my father, in spite of all they said. 
No, I admit he wasn’t practical ; he was too much of a 
genius to be practical. He wjis carried away by his own 
thoughts, and silthough he was a scientist at heart. Be wsis 
so impulsive that he hadn’t the patience to work out details. 
That was why he failed. Besides, before he brought one 
thing to perfection he went on to something else ; that 
was why he accomplished nothing. Ay, if I* had my 
father's knowledge 1 could do all he hoped to do ; sdl the 
same, he's left g lot behind him.” 

" A lot behind^Jbjm ? ” repeated Nancy. 

" Yes. Do you see these books ? " and she pointy to 
a shelf filled with volumes bound in black cloth. ".Those 
are all his notebooks ; he registered everything there ; 
so that although there are a lot of things he didn’t bring 
to perfection he left the material, as you may say, for 
perfecting what he begun ? ” 

" And you are going to do this ? ” queried Nancy. 

I can’t,” replied the womw ; " I don’t know eaou|^. 
But there is one thing I am going to do. 1 have spent 
tmmths and mondts on it, and I am not going to rest till 
I have A^ought it to p^^on. Listen 1 is that smne one 
obmin^^.;- ■ . ... 

' . ' ' jfefani^|ltkyed,her.' bui.there was not a sound that ttoke 
oi the night;’ The which*duriiig thh day 
ha^^bje^ l^^ than a ^ck grey i^, had now 
down into blackness. Not a brea^ of ;wind.blew, 
sotne ^stanee from the ntMn th^nl^du^ 
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1 ^TOaldn't for anycme to know alioat ittor 
said Miss Jadson excitedly. 

" Is it so important, then ? " asked Nancy, h^ouring her. 

" Important ! Why, yon don't know. y«ou tdd me 
3mu n^ed ten thousand pounds to buynack your old 
home and you looked upon it as an iihpossible sum 
WeQ,” and her voice dropped into a whisper, " that leouU 
be nothing if I succeeded in this t " ' • 

" What is it ? ” a^ed Nancy. 

" 1 am ah^d to tell you,” replied the weanan, " afraid 

to tell anyone what I have discovered No, I am not 

telling th^ birth ; it isn't what /'vs discovered, it's what 
my ralhw discovered. But he died before he made his 
discovery prafect.” 

Nancy was silent. She felt sure that although in all 
the ordinary things of life Mary Judson was perfectly 
normal, in this she was carried away by her own feelings. 
AftCT all, what could this poor lonely woman, who, as 
far as could judge, had learnt only tithe elements of 
chemistry, tto in face of the fact thaWhe most learned 
meA axtd the keenest Inains in the world were at work ? 
S^, her hopes made ^er happy, and ^e would be the 
last to try an^ destroy thm. All the same, she was 
carious to know what was in her mind. What was tois 
great scheme whidi meant such a vast fortune if successful ? 

Meiy Judson's eyes were fixed on Nancy's face as though 
she would re^ the girl’s soul. %e seemed to be trying 
to mai^ h^ mind to something which to her was of 
infinite in^Hsttance. 

"Ay," she said presently, " I am like all wbmm ; I 
wan^ some one to cimfide in. 'I can't do my b^ uidem' 
scmie one else knows as well as myself. ' 

I shouldn't if I had any doubts," leptfed 
ahvgb. - - : 

. .'-"It isp't that I'm 

'E&.]^'be^ a dpteetott thh^'siQto-:^'tm]to''h^’to- 

you f 
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awde me wake up in the mining with a new feeling, 
and as 1 have got to know 3^a better I have fair got to 
love you. 'All the same, I have been afraid to tell you.” 

“ Then d<^t tell me." 

" Oh, it’s iK»t because I don’t believe in you ; I do ; 
and I expect that even if I told you you could do no harm 
with your knowledge. All the same, I’m afraid. You 
see. jt means so much. Look here,” and the woman’s 
voice took on a new note of intensity, “ if I’m successful 
you shall buy back 3«>ur old home. Think of that | '* 

Nancy could not help smiling. The thought that Mary 
Judson could get ten thousand poimds seemed so remote, 
so far-fetched, that she could not regard it serfbusly. 
Nevertheless, as she watched the woman’s eyes, and noted 
the tensity of her voice, she was almost convinced m spite 
of herself. 

" What is it ? " she asked again. " No, don'f tell me, 
if you are afraid." 

" But I must jell you I I can't keep it to myself any 
longer. Night ^ter night I lie in bed witkf this thmg 
upon my mind until I almost feel I’m going mad. If I 
can make it real to you, it’ll become more real to me. 
Besides, supposing anything were to happen to me ! 
What would become of my father’s work ? Ifs^n I 
Ycu'w heard of ruiiber, haven’t you ? " and her voice sunk 
to a whisper. 

" Rubber ? " repeated Nancy. " Every one has. Dur- 
ing the last century or so it has revolutionized the commerce 
of the world.” 

"Yes, that’s true,” replied Hary. "I expect you've 
heard,” she went on, " of the fortunes that have be^ lost 
and n^ade In rubber." 

One of her fadier’s losses bad hem in 
this commodity. He had speculated when tie had no tighf 
to qpeotdate, and had lose every penny. 

" tha of the Belglaii&--(the old the Belgians 

'~Himde adlhcms out of it," on the woman. " He 
wdtfwd the imaghiatitm of *the wodd. Rnblx^ trees 
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were planted in a lot of hot cothitries and now there is a 
tremendous rubber trade.’* 

‘ “Of course I know that,” replied Nancy, every cnie 
does.” ^ ■ ' / 

” Before the war it was two and nine ana three shilling s 
a pound — ^it's cheaper now ; but it's still dear. Do you 
know anything about rubber ? ” 

“ A little," replied Nancy. " l^raessor 'rhoraujjl was 
very keen about it, and used to talk a great deal about 
synthetic rubber.” 

*' Did he ? ” said the woman hoarsely. '* Did he try 
to produce it ? ” 

“ de said it was impossible." 

" Noj surely he didn't say that ? ” , 

”,you are right,” replied Nanry, '*he didn’t say that. 
What he said was that it was iinpossible to make it on a 
ccunmetaal basis. But he said that S3mthetic rubber could 
be produced by chemistry, and that it would cost more 
than to grow it.” 

The wolhan laughed gleefully as thot^h something 
amused her. 

‘‘ Do you know rubber when ^u see it she aA^. 
“ I niran ravi rubber, rubber in the sheet before *iit’s 
vulcajQUEed ? ” 

" Certainly I do. As I told you. Professor Thoraud 
was very keen about it.” 

Judson selected a key from 
in hi^ pocket and went to a Imx wli 
tlus bmc took out a dark shee 
mat^ial and laid, it before Nancy-. 

. ‘^What’s that ?. ” she asked. 

" Rubber,’*, replied the girL : 

What is it ? ” . - : 

I should say it’s of excdlent ^jahtyr" replied llsacy 
aRa futtiug it to some cdemeidtmy ti^. " | shoul^s^ 
itSs ihe best Para,”-'; ■ . ’■ /a '.,.. 



btmcdi she carried 
e ^ened. Fropa 
cunously smeilqg 
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*' Your father made it ! . . 


'< " I saur him make it,” replied the woman ; " saw the 

' mgredimtsVhich he used. When those- ingredients were 
pot into the it was mush, pure mush ; when it came 
out two hoiurs later it was that — that ! — ^Now listen, what 
does Para fetch in the market to-day ? At the very 
cheaj^st eighteen-i^e a poimd. My father declared 
that 4 could be ma<& 1 tn quantities at fourfence a pound ; 
that is, it can he fnanufactured at one and twopence a found 
less than it can be grown I Do you know how many thou- 
sand of 'tons of rubber are used in the world every year ? 
Do you know how many pounds there are in a ton ? Why 
think, at the lowest calculation that rubber can be made 
at a hundred poupds a ton cheaper than it can be grown.” 

" But surely f Nancy began to protest. 

“ Oh yes, I know what you are going to say,” broke in 
Miss Judson. ” If he could make it like that, wliy didn’t 
he go on making it ?, Of course, any fool can see that, 
and that's where^the whole trouble lies. But he made it / 
He most|have made at one time and another several 
hundredweights. Why, do 3rou know this ? He manu- 
factimed fouff motor t3n'es of the rqbber he himself made 
sjmmetically, and those motor tyres ran ^or months on 
the streets of Leeds I Was it any wonder he thought he 
was going to make a fortune ? ” 

” Why didn't he, then ? ” Nancy could not help asking. 


“ Ay yes, why didn't he ? It was this way, Nancy, my 
dear. . He could it in samples — nownnd then ,* mudce 

a few_^imd9--4M)ww yes, but when be came to 

.make it on a comn^dal basis everything went wrong. 
When he. tried tom^e it in large quantities it went mto 
the pan mu^, emii it came out mttdt I Then he got ts^^ 
iS, anh before he was able to perfect his inv^timr he died.'' 
" dp yw tefl me," Nancy cried witii, 

rim/was ahnost as excited, 
ymi saw this nvide'^ ” 
^.:'i^tnaa.ha4-pki^'h«^.;hdrr 
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: " I hdped to mike Hf I %as 

he bought the ingredimts. I helped hto to mix 
than. I heh>^ him to ^oe it iii the iron pah. 1. helped 
him to screw down the cover ; and two hours afterwards 
I helped him to take it out. And it was that, it was 
ikdt! that!” and she pointed to the sheet of rubber ’ 
Wiih a trembling fingw. 

" And you are sure you were ndt deceived ? ” 

” Darned t , Am 1 such a fool as that ? Don't f know ' 
that two and two make four?” 

" But it's such a tremendous thing ! ” cried the girl. 

" You are sure your father didn’t deceive you ? ” 

" My father deceive me I My fa£her deceive me / Why, 
he was the most honoaraHe man that ever lived. Ask any 
man in Leeds who knew him, whether Amos Judson would 
deenve any man. And would he try to deceive his own 
dai^t^ ? " 

Whatever might be Nancy’s opinion with regard to 
Amos Jiidson’s so-called inv^tion, ther^ could be but oiie 
opinion eS to Mary Judson’s conviction. She was as sure 
^at the piece of rubber which lay before them, was « 
^made by her father ^ ,the way she had described as she 
was sure tliai^she was standing there. 

. " You told me once," Mary went on, " that your fatha: 
left you a legacy ; a legacy which meant that you should 
buy back your old home. Well I told you that my father 
Uit me a legacy ; and his legacy was that I should perfect 
what he had invented. It's no use as>it is. A few pounds 
now apd thmi, made seemingly (hance, is of no value ; 
it must be waited out to a sciemtidc certmnty, ai^ made 
m^huge quantities. Well, that has been my weak eyas, 
shicdn^ fatiier died. He left Labummn and fmA 
fcff mo to live on : but nothing else. Bor nurntfad 
..«md hionths rWve lived hem aloi^ woshingv^ fhii^ 
^tiyii^ to £aid the mw secret that ahbi^^ I 

.80 to eat, md I^dhdt 

'that' WlKyBt^beqnnhilL aIsl^,why‘t.'bildtd‘i^^^ 
.'ipieia'ds a ser^a^.; •- 
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Ev^wi|&me< Hedidn’tleavetneedoujg^tokeepaseS^v^ 
and I was almost in d^pair as to what to do. Your coming 
^vid^ntial. ■ my dear. What you pay towai^ 
ho^keeping i\}ust enough to help me to carry on. Ay, 
and you've been such a comfort to me I If you were 
’ my own sister I couldn't love 3«)u more.” 

" And^ have you made any progress in your work ? " 
asked JJancy. 

The woman sighed. " Sometimes 1 think I have, and 
then again I know I haven't. But I'U do it I ” and all the 
Yorkshire woman iit her expressed itself as she uttered 
the words. " Ay, I’ll do it 1 ” 

“ And have you got the formula ? ” 

'* Yes, I've got it ! I've ^t it written down, and I've 
got it here I ” and she tapped her forehead significantly. 

” May I see it ? " asked Nancy. 

** Nay, I can't go as far as that, even to 3mu. Not that 
I don't trust you, Nancy my dear, I do ; I would trust you 
with my own life. « But I dam’t show you that / All those 
other thii^,” and she pointed to the long 'row' of books 
t which contain^ Amos Judson's notes, ” 370U are welcome 
to. But Buiii No, I can't let you ,see that • ' 

Nkncy was silent. ^ 

” Nay, don't be grieved, my dear,” went on the woman ; 
" hut Sivy to understand me. It’s a sort of sacred charge 
to me, left by my father. He wanted' to be first in the 
‘field, and believed he would be, rig^t up to the last. Then 
just, hdaee he died be said : - Mary lass. I've left you 
very bttie inaSs, butdf you cam pot your finger upon the 
one thing that will mate my discovery perfect, 3^00 wUl 
s&r o«il||;.«;;taib]i^ yow fath^s homour in heeds, hut 
oTO of ^e richest wemven in the eountry."' 

nowt about being rich,” she add|d, and lor 4 

" X am. YoikSii^, 

' soul-ior .brass ; 'but the'd^ii^":ti|^ 

. trust,,' andT taem -to' 

.laser's name -id 'Lei^ I-am^ 
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“ :Noi there is nothing. You must have bceu mistahaa/' 

•, "I suppose I must, but I’m so afraid that somei^'will 
^d out my secret lhat I imagine all sorts <ft thitigS. .1, 
am sure you will never tell anyone, will ypu, Nancy ? ” 
"Certainly not,” replied the girl. "\^at you have 
told me to-night shall be regarded as sacred, and no word ’ 
<rf it shall ever pass my Kps.” ** 

" Of course, I knew you wouldi^, ,?nd I would like to 
diow you the formula. Perhaps I will some day ^ Her 
voice sank into a whisper again. “ I keep it in the safe 
beside my bed,” she went on. " Oh^I hope I shan’t die 
before I finish my work. Yo 
it’s only a little thing that's 
upon it at any moment.” 

%e gaaed at Nancy long 
like resolution came into her eyes, but she did not say 
aimihe^ word. After a long sil^e she arose to her feet 
Impatiwtly. 

" Forgive me,” she cried, " I can see^you are shivering 
With the %old. 1 ought to be ashamed to haWi^ept you 
here Kke this, but I've never spoken to an;^e pbout this , 
before, and 1 forgot myself. Let us gdf^clc into fhe 
bouse;" ^ 

- 'Ihey had no sooner readied the back door than S£tah 
NHea met them. 

■ " There’s a man F V room as is waiting to ^ WBss 
Nancy,”., she said. , • 

" Whs* man ? " asked Mary Juc^n. 

" Lkni’t know. I never seed t' diap afore. He said he'd 
come on business.” 

. "l^rhaps your luck has dianged,” whispered Miss 
Judson to Napey. " Perhaps it's some maimfacturer who 
has come to teU you that he wmits to u» yew designs." 

" Oh, I.d^hope he has I ” cried Urn g?ti. 

A minute later she found her way into, the room she 
had hist, enter^ where a young num scaicdy.'lhiriyjyS^ 
^ uge awaitea her. 


I have got so far Kiat 
^ and I may happen 


fastlv. then a look 



CHAPTER XI 

JOfiir SHAWCROSS’S OFFER 

“ OU remember me, Miss Trevanion ? ” 

1 • " Yes, il remember you perfectly, Mr. Shaur- 

cross ; I have reasQR.,to.” 

Mr. Shawcross loql^ at her questioningly. 

“ You are ouf^.w the very few men who has really 
admired my woifk^**^ Nancy laughed ; " it's no wonder, 
then,- that I remember you." 

" Yes, but I couldn’^make use of it,’* replied flie other, 
“ and I don't know whether I can now ; but I've come 
to disci|ss a proposal with you." 

" Tl^tTs interesting." 

" It^ this way," went on the man, "and you will for- 
give me if fanention purely personal matters. My. father 
^jas a Leeds manufacturer, who* was thought to be a 
^cessful man. He was old-fashioned^ he wouldn't 
be^p to date. When he died a few years ago he left 
his tpdmess m a bad way. .Of, course, the name is good 
still, and John Shawcross's monory is respected every- 
whu^. I was hi^only son and every penny he owed 
has been paid. Iha^s Why my name has always 5to(^. 
good," he added a little proudly. 

"I know it does," leiJlied Nwicy warmly. " I have 
heard yon, spoken. (d in the hipest of temis.” - , 

The ihah's face- Wished wldi pleasure, and he gave the 
girl a grateful loo^. ^ 

' .."‘Ipave.ymi everibeen inside the Majuhestier Exchange, 
’•litea-TjnevaBioii'? "he- asleed. ' 

■ Never," Nancy lanj^)^ ; " I' wouk&'t 
. tlaysl" <m Hr. Shavanioss ; 

' -C-;--'- " m " ’ . ■ . 'H 
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*' bat when I go there the first thing I look at is not the 
men sdio are there to make money, but at the jnscxiption 
on the ceiling. ‘A good name is to be chosen ratho' 
than great riches.' It's grand, isn't it ? " 

" Yes," Nancy assented, " it is." 

" My father was with me when I saw it first, and he 
pointed it out to me. It was his favourite motto, and he 
told me to always live up to it. He died apoormaivand 
as 1 told you he left me terribly handicapped ; but he made 
me promise before he died to pay up every penny. 
And I did. That's why I had to start from the beginning, 
as you may say ; and I was sorely handicapped for want 
of capital. The Bank was willing to allow me a biggish 
overdraft, but 1 didn't want to do business that way; 
and although I have made a nice little connection, I’ve 
not been able to ' launch out,' as we say in Leeds. You 
unckrstand me, don't 3 «>u ? " 

** Perfectly," replied Nancy. 

*' My wife is just the same," he went on. " ‘ Whatever 
we do, Johh,' she says, ' don't let's go into debt.' And 
I haven't. All the same, I have got ideas, and I have 
b^eved in them, I believe in them still. As 3 ^u know, 
in the main I gianufacture cretonnes and tapestries — ^all 
that sort of thing. But I couldn't get the designs I liked ; 
everything offered to me was ordinary, commonplace. 
That was why, when you bncioght yours to me, 1 was what 
you may call struck with them. 1 said to m 3 rself, ' That 
young lady knows what's what ; she’s got taste and culture 
and imagination.' And I tell you frankly, after I’d 
examined them I believed that if they were worked up 
tht^would attract a big public. I felt sure there were 
, thoqfMnds of peo]^ all over the country'—people u4ro lova 
beautiful tfaing|, tasteful things — ^who wouU just 
at than if they coukl be produced at a marketable price. 

1 as good as told you so, didn't 1 ? " 

“You told mayou liked them," rqdied Nan<^, '^bot ' 
yoft sent me away empty-handed." 

** that was not my fault, "replied Jdhn’ 9tawcroas. < ** I 
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cou}d see in a minute that those designs would require 
new machjnery, and new machinery would cost mcmey ; 
and I hadn’t got the money. That was why I sent you 
away without doing any business. But I believe I can do 
business now, if you will agree with my proposal," 

“ Yes ? " and Nancy looked at him with eager inquiry 
in her eyes. 

“ '^he truth is," vtent on the young manufacturer, " I 
came across a fellow some time ago who is pretty much of 
my mind — ^Dick Greenwood is his name, and he is as 
stiaight as any man who ever trod shoe-leather. He 
isn’t nch, but all the same, he can command a tidy bit 
of money, and with what he’s got, and what I've got, I 
believe we can make things hum. Anyhow, we’ve ar- 
ranged to go into partner^p if we can come to terms 
with you." 

"Come to terms with me? " queried Nancy* wonder- 
ingly. " What have I to do with it ? ” 

" In a way y<m are a kind of ke3retone," laughed Shaw- 
cross. " You see, I am perfectly open and *frank with 
you. You remember that you left a lot of your drawings 
with me, those drawings which I, liked most and«whid 
fitted in with my ideas. Well, I showe^ them to pick 
Greenwood, and I can tell you, he was just as much struck 
with them as I was; but seeing that new machinery 
would cost a lot of money h|^.(|30uldn’t see how we could 
make use of them. However, we have discussed the mat* 
ter again and again, and, as yon may say, better discussed 
it. The result is tiiat^I am here." 

" Yes, and I am pleased to see you." 

" You haven't made any plans for the future, ^ve 
3WU ? " asked J<fim Shawoross " — ^you haven't ued 
yourself up with anyeme ? ” 

Nam^ stook her head. 

" That's all right," and the man gave a sigh relief. 
" You see, it's this way. Miss Trevanioq," and he drew 
his chair a little closer to her. ** If 1 may say so, your 
aceout hi the {Kdiaaiy: they «bike a new note ; 
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tibCY ^ not everybody'^ designs ; and in a way: tbey 
a new public. Do 3^00 ioUow me ? , 

" I think I do," replied the girl, " but wifl 3«)u explain 
yourself a little more fully ? " 

*' I want to make everything plain to you,” went on 
Shawcioss. " If Dick Gte«iwood and I embark cm the 
thing we have in our minds, we practically risk our all, 
so that if we fail it will mean calamity for us. £^t we 
don't t^k we shall. We beUeve that we can create a 
public for this kind of thing, but if we take it on we want 
the exclusive rights in it.” 

“ I am afraid I don't follow you now,” and Nancy 
looked bewildered. " There is no such thing as exclusive 
rights in desigmng.” I 

. In a vay tint's true, and in a way it isn't. You 
see, as I^said, you have set out on entirely new and original 
lines, and if we took it on we should want to tell the big 
houses in London, and in other great cities, that we had 
the exclui^e right in your work. Weoshould want an 
engagement from you that you wouldn't produce’a design 
for any othw firm." » 

, ' The girl's heart beat rapidly ; this was indeed praise 
>-praise whicl^ she had never dreamed of. It made her 
feel that her work was of real value. 

■ " That is your proposal, then ? ” die managed to say. 

“ It's a part of it,” repQ^ Shaweross, " but it's only a 
part of- it.” 

‘‘ What's the other, part of it, then ? " 

^‘.“The other part may not be even as pleasant as the 
mtpart. It's this way. As I told 3n}u, both Dick Qrecn- 
wogd and I are risking our all and we don't mean to nm 
omWsiness on borrowed rnoney. Now it- miy be 
years, before can create a s^e ^ .tlds ipedrd Ihie of . 
; gpods. and in me meanwlnle there nidll be ailot of es^di^, 
^t must be met. You tan see %at, can‘t ym.l^ O' 
, ■‘•“'Yes, I see 'that.'' 

.r'-*“l^or that reason We may not al^'to pay 
wsi|jg -pm h .salafyricff’' ''.5; ; 
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*‘^en what I understand is," rfepBed Nancy* "that 
yon want 9ie to engage ni3rseH to work for you for a certain 
time for a negligible salary ? ” 

. " In a way 'tis, and in a way 'tiaa't. I am tr3?ing to be 
^bsdlntely straight with you* Hiss Trevaipon, and I want 
^ paint ever3dhing in its true colours. We do waitt the 
exclusive rights in your productions; we want to have the 
exduaive right of everything you've done since you've 
been in l^eeds* as well as what you will produce, say during 
the next two years. I know that's a tall order, that's 
why I'Ve tried to make ever3^thing plain to you. Dick 
Greenwood and I have talked it out a hundred times, and 
we can’t see our way to promise you more than a hundred 
a year for the firsi^year, or for perhaps the second s^ear," 

Nancy looked thoughtful. %e was paying Hiss Mary 
Judson at the rate of two pounds a week for ^er board 
and lodgings, and she reflected that great inroads had 
been made upon the three hundred pounds she had brought 
with her. • 

“ I put that bad bit first," went on Shawcro&, " because 
I wanted yeu to hear it first. I know it's a beggarly pay 
and I hesitated a long time before^I mentioned it to you. 
But there is another side. The moment ^e succeed you 
^all participate in our success." 

" That's very vague." 

" Yes, I know it is, but I'll, try to say sometl^g that 
isn’t vague. We’ll promise ‘ you a hundred ,a year to 
start wiih, but if at the end of the year we make a thousand 
pounds profit, a tmith of it shall go to you. Here, I haw 
drawn up a little form of s^;reemmt whidi I have brought 
with me. Will ]^u read it ? You see, 1 suggested 
hig ^ale by wM^ yon idiall yartkapate in our socce^ 
providing we dhhi^8o<xess. We havd||Lth in y^ and 
yonr wotkr have yw enor^h fidth in yoiuself and in your 
: wi^ to to 0^ suggesticm ? " 

, ’ Nancy reed the ;^per ctirefuUy. She»saw that mnd* 
i^reM ahd'jtnuticnis ^laxao^t^tiea ^ Ihie 
' 'iemned - perfbd||y. ; ^uist 
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Xb»»agreeme&t was to stand for two yeats, after wfalrdi 
evG^rything ^ould be reconsidered. During jihose two 
years, however, she was to pledge herself to wco'k exclu- 
sivdy for Messrs. Shawcross & (keenwood. She was to 
have a minimum salary of a hundred a year, but if the firm 
was successful that salary would increase pro rata to the 
profits made. If, for example, the profits of the firm were 
four thousand pounds for the first year, she shottld receive 
a salary of five hundred pounds. 

" Well, what do you say ? '' asked Mr. Shawcross after a 
long silence. 

The girl remained silent. If she had lived at home she 
would have jumped at a far poorer offer ; but she had to 
pay two pounds a week to Miss Mary Ju^n which would 
swallow up every penny of her earnings. She wouldn’t 
have a I^nny for clothes, or pocket money ; thus the offer 
was indeed pitiable. She remembered that her father had 
paid thousands of pounds for her education, and yet 
although she had passed through an expensive school 
with distinction, and obtained valuable certificates amount- 
ing to a first-dass degree in an old University, her salary 
far two years would ivot be enough to keep her. It was 
terribly humilijiting, and she felt like refusing it outright. 
Besides, what was to become of all her fond dreams ? 
She had set out from home with the idea of bu}dng back 
IVevanion Court, and her hopes of doing that had 
fallaa to zero. 

And 3ret she could not refuse. She remembered that 
for eight months she had scarcely earned a penny. During 
that eight months it had ail been outgo and no income, 
and, as far as she could see, she had no other prM^pects 
lor the future. If she refused Mr. Shaweross's offer it 
might be the|^ she would have to spend every fartiung 
of tka amount she had saved from the wreck at Ttevanion 
Court and be no neater her hopes. Atanyrate,^hiin(heda 
yearwouM pay for breadanddieese aid a rotdover heebead ; 
ft, V>uld enalde her to save a large part of what remitted 
and thus g^vn her a iMgef to gaki a footiig. 
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‘ Blades, supposing the firm ^oold succeed, sappdMug 
her (iesigmkhecame famous> die would perfiicipUte in that 
success, and th^, at the end of two years, snpposii^ she 
decided to leave Shawcross & Greenwood^ die would be 
aible to make her own terms with large manufacturers. 

“ Well, udiat do you say ? ” queried Mr. Shawcross 
again, after another long silence. 

*' Of course, I am obliged to you for your offer,” replied 

the girl, "and ” then she remembered what Elijah 

Briggs had said to her on the day she had taken up her 
abode \nth Miss Judson. " If ever you need my help 
or advice, lass, be sure to come to me,” he had urged 
her. 


" You accept our offer, then ? ” said Mr. Shawcross, who 
was eagerly watching Nancy's face. 

, "Do you want to know at onwi? ” 

" I do. I want to begin right away. As I told 3^00, 
I have faith in you and in 5TOur ability, and ihe sooner we 
begin the better*" 

" I will let you know in forty-eight hours ^im now," 
replied the girl. " Will that do ? " . 

“ But why wait ? You told me* you weren't pledged 
to anyone else.” 

" 1 know, but signing that agreement means pledging 
mysdf for two years at a salary on which I cannot live. I 
am frightful]^ obliged to you, but you see, it's aH new 
to me ; you've ttdcen weeks in coming to a conclusion. 
You say you felt it a big thing ; it's also a big flung; to 
me^ and 1 cannot decide in a moment. I must eedk 


adwK!^” 

, "<'But you wcm't let anyone know our {dans ? ” ai))bed 
John Shawcross anxiously. . ' 

. "I'll tell nc^biug but 1 am obligees to tdl," re- 
"rand vdiat. X say wffl; be i& aeoMetide" 
iBk.fdr advice ? ” 

■ -Bright • ■■ 

fiOF'd ** 

'l^'.^aid/'nawi'-ldi' wsid- to Mi' 
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bead. If he will promise to say nothiag, you iltmy ^ 
him the outlines of what I’ve told you ; but miad, every- 
thing must be in confidence." 

Dhectly Mr. Shaweross had gone Nancy went to the 
tdephone and rung up Woodroyd. 

*' Yes, what is it ? " It was Elijah Briggs who spoke. 

** It's I, Nanry Trevanion.” 

" Ay, Nancy, my dear," said the Yorkdiireman, “ your 
voice sounds like music over the telephone. Where have 
you been this long time ? Why haven't you been up to 
see us ? " 

" I want to see 3 H)u to-morrow night, anyhow," replied 
Nancy. 

** Ay, I am sorry 1 can't see you to-morrow night. I 
have a long-standmg engagement ; in fact, to-morrow and 
the da 3 ( after I am just crowded out with things. Is it 
something particular ? " 

" Very particular," replied Nancy. 

"Then^I will tell you what I’ll do. I'll send a car 
lor yoa now. I shall 1 m free for the next two hours and we 
will arrange it that way." 

Lels than an hour later Nancy had arrived at Woo^yd, 
w^tere reseived a hearty greeting from the Ibiggs 
ISlBily. They were all together in the drawing-room 
what she made her appearance, and three out of the four 
of them rushed eagerly towards her, both Jtjfsie and Mrs. 
Briggs repeating again and again how glgd they were 
that she had come, and reproaching her with great vehem- 
<mce for neglecting them. Elijah Bri^, who had evidently 
told themjof her telephonic communication, looked at her 
w«akderingly and semied anxious to know what had 
brou^t her these that ni^t. 

" As you liipw, Nancy lass," he told hm*, " we are always 
to see 3mu, and are vexed with yon because you 
ccxne here so Httle. But what’s the matt^ ? You loch 
excited and anxiotts. Has anything gone wrong ? " 

*** No,'* r^^hed Nancy, " nothing is wrong, I wanted 
to «e« ytm partioitorly ; f wnnt.your advice.” 
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SWetb^ to do with business ? !’ 

" Ves, and if I may, I should like to see jrounlone. jit's 
luk because I wouldn’t tell anyone here everything, but 
I have others to consider besides m3rsdf.” 

During this time Ben had scarcdy spoken ; evidently 
he was as excited at Nancy’s arrival as the others were, 
and listened eagerly to every word that was said. His 
usually florid face had become somewhat pale too, and it 
would appear from his twitching lips that he was in a 
state of excitement. 

"But you mustn’t spend all your time alone with 
father," cried Jessie. " We can’t allow that." 

" Will your business take long, Nancy lass ? ’’ aslmd 
Elijah Briggs. 

" No, I dare say not,” replied Nancy. " Of course, 3«>a 
may think it a very small matter, but it’s very important 
to me,” 

" Ay, we’ll get through it in a few minutes, I dare say," 
said the Yorkshireman. "Is tha:e a fire in the study, 
motiier ? ” * 

" Ay, there is. You told me Mr. Banmdough was 
conmg to-night, and so I had it Jit for 3n>u." 

‘®o you did. We’ll go in there, then, gpd when we’ve 
done our business we’ll come back here again until . Jim 
Barraclough comes. And we’re going to k^ you till, 
bte too, M^y. You’re not going back to Inlmtnum 
Cottage unf|l midnight. I’U tell Dixon to h<fld Mrnsell. 
in readiness to drive you home. Where are you off U>, 
Boti?’’ 

'*1 think I’m going out for the evening," repU^ J^ 
U. little nervous^, iwhereupou he hurriedly leA 
^fllowod by Mr. Briggs tlaiuy. ^ho made tteir -wey 
Into the study. 



CHAPTER XII 

BEN BRIGGS'S TBIJSPHONE MESSAGE 

I T has been mentioned earlier in these pages that Ben 
Briggs’s fnends had a sa}nng that “ Ben BriggS alwa 3 ^ 
got what he wanted." Perhaps this was because he had 
been more than usually fortunate in carrying out his 
schemes. He was a dogged, persevering fellow who, true 
to his Yorkshire character, never gave up trying to obtain 
what hejietetmined to get. He was a ^ort, stoutly btfilt 
young man with a square determined jaw, and hard steely 
eyes. Not evilly dispositioned by any means, although 
some said that Ben could be as " cruel as hell to anyone 
who thwarted him.” 

This being so, no one will be surprised that he had not 
gtven nip hopes of wedding Nancy, As he had told her, 
bef(»e ^e tooli^ up her residence with Miss Mary Judson, 
he bad never thought about another girl as he thought 
about her, ^d after she left the house he was, as his 
iBothef deefored, " as gloomy as a bear with ft sore head." 

It ii^^true that Nan<y bad given him no' encourage- 
m«it whatever, but this did not affect Ben's determin- 
ation. 

" I have ja. way of getting what I want," he reflected, 
" 4'in geiag to get her." 

True to his Yorkshire character, moreover, he was 
intensely j»raq|ical. In the past he had succeeded in his 
desires hecanse he bad calcnlated on every contingenqr, 
and never left a stone unturned. Shrewd fthd fai'^eeing, 
he saw, or thought he saw, the kind of girl Nancy was. 
If*he waft strong willed and determined, so was Ae ; ai»| 
he felt sore that it he were*to cany out his trishsui eenr 
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cenai^ her it would not do for him to stand idly by and 
wait on evipnts. 

iniiat was .why he most follow evrats closely and be 
cognisant nf everything that happened to her. He was 
, rejoiced beyond measure that she had not succeeded in 
obtaining a position as a designer. Ben, like other manu- 
• faciurers, knew of Nanc5^s drawings, and while adipitting 
thdr excellence, he had declared more than once that 
there was nothing in than from a business point of view. 

“ I hope she’ll fail and continue to fail," he kept saying 
to himself ; " the more she fails the better dtance for me. 
I know she wants to buy back her old home, and the more 
she's disappointed in her hopes the more she will remember 
what I said to her. Then, when the time is ripe, and 
she sees that there is no way of fulfilling her hopes except 
through me. I'll speak again.” ' , 

Shortly after Nancy had taken up her abode in Labur- 
num' Cottage Box came across Sarah Ellen, Miss Mary 
Judson’s maid-oball-work. Ben had known Sarah Ellen 
for some years. She had at one time worked in *006 of his 
• father's mills, but had been obliged to give up. on account 
of ill-health. Sarah Ellen was n tpcitum, iminteresting 
woman of something" over thirty years ofaSge, and few 
would suspect that she had any romance in her nature. 
But Ben Uew otherwi^. ^ was, as a mat|Br ti^^fact, 
in love wim sipe of his father's nfill-hands, whose^aeat 
ambition wakto give up work at the factory and fb pSi^ss 
a little grocer's shop ; but as bis wages were small he 
had no oafutal to carry out his desites, there seemed Intt 
iew fKpispects for Inm in thatdizectk^^ Ezra 
- Sarah Ellen as his bibb^ wile^ but he . 

n^yer to marry, until ^ as^ he termed it, ."mw 
btam .mo' to start a Ettie sl^ hi lEagte Sj^t" 

;Sat^ iKlen,! --Mim ars-you 

iirey Jnet.: ' 

■mm "■■■ 
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. : “ Wen eno\ bat ^e’s no brass, and can only give me ti 
poor wage.” $ 

*' Well, get another place ; servants art at a {ffemium.” 

" Ay, but where can 1 go ? I am noan htited for a lag 
'ouse. 1 enjoy very poor 'ealth. Besides, I don't want . 
to leave Ifiss Judson; she's vany good to me. Ay, 
Hester Ben, you knaw ^at' I want.” 

“Yes, I know," replied Ben, “and Ezra isn't .saving 
money very fast.” 

“ Nay, he isn’t, and 'ee's a bit gawmless. I'm feared 
'ee'U never save eno’ frtr us to git wed. It taks & sight of 
brass to start a shop.” 

" How much ? ” , 

“Two hundred pounds,” Sarah Ellen replied in woe- 
begotten tones. “ At the rate Ezra’s going 'ee’U tak a 
matto^o’ ten year to do that. I s'poase you couldn't 'elp 
us in jny way, Hester Ben ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; perhaps I might," was Ben's guarded 
r^ly. ‘^Would you be willing to do something for me 
if-'I saw it in my waj? to hdp you ? ” 

, ,“ Ay, woiddn’t 1 1 ’^ ^d a flash of colour came into 
h|| |>ale, pasty face.* “'But what do you want me to do 
fdat you ? ” 

. "What do yoa.thin]b,of the young lady who has come 
tip Eva w^ you ? ” a&ed Bra. 

‘ “ ^y, she’s a grand lass ; a bit 'igh in 'er notions, but 

a grattd lass.” ' 

*!iDo you know anything about her ? ” a^ed Ben. 
•“ I toow she wmr staying at your 'ouse afcue she come 
to up," ^rgplied Sarah EHen. “ Your sistw Jessie came wi' 
'si^ i But, J'm feared she’ll never do whai she wants to dp.” 

" do y^ about what she 'Wants to do ? ” 

.; “I'm UtWp gCHnig to let on, Hester Ben.”’ 

Bto iW^Ei^ Wt the woman keenly an^ tdeesw hi$ cent- 
. -■ 

- You've heat^ her t«» Hiss Wt she wanton: 

•Ip, ife, '■'■ ask^ ydu'sfeedn't-be ' 
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bat dic'Il 'never do it," said Sarah EUen. " 
may get a ^ob as a designer, but as for getting all diat 
brass, sflie’U ne'er do it." 

Ben was silent for a few seconds and then seemed to 
come to a certain determination. 


" Look here, Sarah Elkn," he said, " you See her every 
day, don't you ? " 

“Ajj, of course I do.” 

" You hear all that takes place betweoi her and Miss 
Judson, I suppose ? " 

"It’s t)Ossible.” 

" Well now, I want 3^)0 to do something for me,', and 
then perhaps I'll be able to do something for Ezra." 

“ What ? ” asked the woman eagerly. 

“ If ev^ you find an3dhing out about Miss Trevanion 
—I don't say there will be anything — ^but if ever you do, 
will you let. me know ? ” 

" You’ve nowt against her, have yo’ ? " 

" Anything against her ? By Gum, no ! " “rhere was 
such emphasis in his protestation th&t Sarah Eli^ looked 
at him curidusly. 

" Are you in love wi' 'er ? ” she asked. 

" I don't say I am not," replied Ben After another 
siltoce; "anyhow, if you do wh^ I tell you, perhjE^ I'll 
help Ezra to find that money.” ■! 

" But what do yovL want ? ” 

Whereupon Bm spoke very earnestly to j&e waiaan> 

" I don't imagine anything will come of it," refieded 


Ben after he had left her, " but it's always well to ks^w 
eyvytldng, and it may be that at TOme time shelU be aide ' 
to teS me mmednng us^A- 
Oni the night Nancy, had tei^hbned to 
immediately «dter receiving het visit firom 
Bdi 1 »^ dr^dtil^o go to Ids rdnb, but on his fkdiier cNiing 
into^tft^ room saying drat ho had just sent the cariw' 
l{sidity> as dbe tosee he (teddeddo at hoine, 

■' 'see-.^.'about' “f a^led' ifrl. 
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says it’s important," «pas 1]^ , husband's r 
die’s just telephoned to say so." ■ » 

"Well, we’ll be right glad to, see beir, the house hsis 
never been the same since she left it," ilka, ^^s asserted. 
** How long will she be,-. Elijah ? " 

" Not more than haK an hour. Ay* I’ll' be- glad to 
see her. She’s a rare bright lass/' 

He had scarcely spoken when a servant altered the 
room, sajdng that some one on the telej^one wanted to 
speak to Mr. Ben. 

" Did he say who he was ? ’’ asked Ben. 

‘‘ No, sir,’’ replied the girl, " and it’s not a he at all ; it’s 
some woman." 

" It'E be some lady friend of yours,” laughed Jessie. 

" Please, miss, I don’t think it’s a l^y,’’ replied the 
girl ; " it’s a woman who talks bn^d Yorl^ire." 

A tffight light came into Ben’s eyes at this, and he 
rushed to the little cubicle where the telephone was fixed. 

" Is that you, Hester Ben ?— Mestsr Ben Briggs, 
nsean." 

" Yes. Who are y<^? ’’ > 

/'Don’t you recognize the voice’? ’’ 

“Is it Sa^h Ellen?’’ 

'Ay, it is an’ all. I thought you m^ht to know and 
sp I rung you up.” 

"sftiOUght I ought to know what ? ’’ . 

Nancy Trevankm will be up at your house soon.” 
"^1 blow that ; my father’s just told us." 

" Wejd, die has things to tell him." ■ 

" Wl^„ has she to teU him ? ” 


ri^tiy know, but important thiio^. You. 
tab pef; to t^.you if I found oUt abytluh^ a?„I 
I would rii^s you 1^. TMfire ^ ^ 

.Iv. 

, -:'?W^-is’it'? .'£l- vi-V'- -v' ' 
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has go&e out into the laboratoiy again. It’s very parti* 
cular/' ^e added. 

After this there was silence for more than a minute 
while Ben waited with the receiver at his ear, more than 
ordinarily impatient. He knew by the excitement in 
Sarah Ellen's voice that there was scmiething of importance 
in her mind, and he wondered what it might be. When 
he had ^een her last, about a week before, he was dis- 
appoint^ that Sarah Ellen had nothing to tell him, and 
he had threatened her that he would not help her towards 
getting married unless she was of greater service to him. 

" I told you to miss nothing,” he had told her, ” to 
note every letter she receives and to remember every 
scrap of conversation.” 

Whereupon Sarah Ellen had protested that nothii^ 
had escaped her, but that she would double her vigi^ce. 

'* Are you still there, Mester Ben ? ” 

'• Yes, I am here.” 

" She’s just gone, and there is nobbut me in t' 'ouse. 
I’ve found out things.-” 

• " What have 3«)u found out ? '<6 

"Nearly two hours agone Sfiss Mary asked the Tre- 
vanion lass to go wi' 'er to the laboratory. « That's the 
right word, isn't it ? ” 

" Yes, I know what you mean. Go on.” 

" Weel, remembering what you said, I went after them 
and listened at t’ door. Miss Mary told 'er what she’d 
been doing there eva since owd .^juos deed. She saya 
^'s discovered summat.” 

"lEseovered smnething? V^iat do you m^m. by 
that?r 

I ’Couldn't rightly tnak out, but t'tms summat about 
wfebar.” 

"Rubber?" 

" Ay, xMm- said sbe*d found out 'ow to malt it. . 
Sam told the ‘tre'ranion lam. you conldn.'t buy ruMmr 
in f mairitaet Im nor ofm and a|»Qad and 

lualtlb'iwr fotttiMiioe.'’ 
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*' Malce rubber ? 1 don't understand'" 

■ “ Nay, nor I. You see, I wur listmnjl' at t* keyhole 
and I couldn’t catch all they said, but I 'eerd something 
about l}mfetic rubber or summat like that.” 

“ L 3 mfetic ? Was it S 3 mthetic ? ” ■ , 

"Yes, that wur it," cried Ellen e*dtedly, "S 3 m- 
thetic.” 

Ben became thoughtful. He knew that many attempts 
to make S3mthetic rubber had bera made ; indeed, he had 
not so long before put some money into a concern which 
professed to do this. But the concern had turned out 
a failure, and Ben had, much to his chagrin, lost every- 
thing. 

" Miss Mary was terribly excited about it,” went on 
Sarah Ellen ; " riie said there wur millions in it, and 
that 4 ^en the thing wur^^mplete she would buy back 
Miss Nancy’s old ’ome." 

Ben laughed incredulously. "I’ve heard that story 
before, Sa^ Ellen,” he smd, " and ^there’s nothing in 
tt.” 

, " 'Eeid it afore ? IfWiy, Miss Mary told the Trevanion* 
that it was a dead secret.” 


" Yes, I dare say, but there is nothing new in synthetic 
ijubber. I’ve heard about it from other quarters. Why, 
- 't - — But there, thme’s nothing in it.” 

% Bbt there jis summat in it ! ” protested Sarah Ellen, 
took sbriie stuff ont of a box and riiowed it to the 
. ikrtnish lass, and riie said, ' What is it ? ' and the Cornish 


laSs said, ' It’s ttibber.’ ‘What sort of quality is it?,' 
asked JlPss Ma^. 'It’s good quality, '"said t'btoer, 'I 
it best Rwa rubber.' Then Mss M^ said, 
*1 ’elf^ td ma^ it, I 'elped to buy the thi^i'‘fri^;^e: 
C!hemi#,l( Mped put it in the pah, and 1 rm there^lvhea 
it 'wm;tpOT out ; , aud it's 

Y^to‘5urBi:^'',ad«^ Ben.'- -'v: ‘ - 


Ay, iire.' Mss-NaAcy .Seamed ^ ' 



[m'" 


" about } " asked Ben. 

r I w ^oan quite stue, but it $e(^ed as though there 
ur^ ionnaat ^hich Hiss Hary wa^'t . c^ain about. 
Tl^ the Trevanion las§ asked her whether ^ had some- 
tl^ng called a formula — I thinlf that's the word." 

Yes, formula, ^t's all right.” 
r Well, Mss Hary wouldn't let her have it, she said it 
witr too precious like,” 

Ben*wa§ silent a Uttle time. 

” Thank yon for telling me, Sarah Ellen,” he said, ” but 
there’s nothing in it." 

“Weel, I’ve told yo’ anyhow. But that isn't all. .A 
man called John Shawcross came to see 'er, what for I 
can't rightly say.” ^ 

” Didn't you listen ? ” * 

” I tried to, but Mss Haiy was about, and if she’d 
cau^t me she'd 'ave sack^ me. Anyhow, directly aft^ 
'ee’d gone she went to the telephone and rung up your 
'ouse. There, nary's coming back and I can't talk 
no more.” * . 


Ben hong up the receiver in Ajvery thoughtful frame of 
mind. If there was any truth in what Sarah Ellep had 
tdd him, there might be trouble ah&d. Not that he paid 
onich attention to this synthetic rubber^ business ; it 


had been a dream amimg chemists for more than tw%ty 
years. For tiliat matter the man who persuaded Imn to 
put iq> his mon^ bad proved as. condimvely as it was.- 
yossit^e to ^ve anything, that he had mude it, 

Qome to nothmg, and he, like xnany oCbers, hjad^fsi^ 

tlm |aughihgHtoth hh fri^^ 

.. O^dp'l.alGddy to, disbud the idea*ldlik^hpr. 

-^;pi^«^bta^.ditt|‘'oi^^^ Judimi;wsa^'tesnpe$.^'' 
hSHt^ as^ n^ of gradus, a|id it was,qttit« p0^k{l% t^t 
wtew-.blh^ ,1 uk1 
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. It was ea^y c(^»oetv«d> too, __ 

Judson might complete what hw father had bogonT 
old Apios had left her his fornmla, eviem a!th<^^ he 
hid not quite made the thing perfect, Mary wii£ her 
keen mind and dogged persistmce, . added to ha: well- 
known knowledge of chemistry, might succeed. . It was 
known too that she had conceived a great affection for 
Nancy, and this being so,‘ nothing was more possiUe 
than that, if her invention was a success, she wdlild go 
shares with her friend. 

Of course, Sarah Ellen’s narrative was confused and 
unconvincing, . and be was afraid to ask questions. No 
one knew who nfp^t be listening||t the telephone exchange. 

Then .th^ 4^1^ the fl% that John ^awcross had 
visited her. I||«knew JpaA Shawcross s^htly and 
wcHidered why W^ould Iram to see NanCy ; evidently 
it was.hbout scanething ooncaming which she wanted his 
father's advice. " 

.When Ben returned to the drawing-room, therefore, he 
was morw than ordinarily thoughtfi^. lEIe was anxious 
to see Nancy, but more anxious ccmcerning the purport 
of visit, for he felt it might be a deciding factor in Ms 
own future. * 

When Nahfy arrived he looked at her eagerly, hoping 
that^ she might, in some way, reveal to him her purpose 
.to connng- But he learnt nothing. He saw that her 
eyte spmkled with more than usual bciSiance, knew by - 
1^ eymy movment that ^e was greatly excited ; but 
bp ^ddy gathearcd that he waa to be k^t in. the darh. 
Be knew that his father would not bf^rthe a word, as 
u^A altho^h ha to 

oennerniag her expericincea; thati^d^ 
dared nbt "do 'SO.'.' . . 

Bc^ iA»e m love wi:& her ffteh 



U£SaA^E 


^etiirn^ed then ever; He woiiid be true to his rotation 
thal he alviayd got what he wanted. Besides, whid wdidd 
life^be to him without her i But he eould not win h» by 


sitting supinely and dcwg nothing ; he must act, and he 
muiit act quickly. But what could he do ?. ' 

He listened to the ^deasantries whidi passed between 
Jeskie and Nancy, and then heard his father say that 
he should not allow the latter to return to Labumunj Cot- 
tage tiil midni^t. 

A thought flashed through his mind upon which he would 
act immediately. That was why, when he saw his father 
on the pomt of taking Nwcy into the study, he left the 
room and prepared to gP'out* ' t 
Gdng into the }rard at tlm hlKk of the|muse he entered 
tiie garage'-and took out al^e two-seAer car which he 
kept for his own special ils^ This he drove as ^ra^Hdiy 
as he could through the murl^ streets of Leeds until he 
reached Laburnum Cottage ; then, parking the Car, he 
reconnoitred th^ house. Th^ was no light in either 
of the front rooms, so he conduded that Mary JTidson was 
not in. Evidently Sarah Ellen was, however, for the 
kitchen was brightly lit. He sotj^t admission imme- 
diately. ^ 

“ Ay, M^ter Ben, you fair gave me a start. Is owt 
wttmg ? " 


" 1 want to talk with you about what you said on the. 
'phone,'- was hjs reifly. " Where is Miss Judson ? " 
"She’s lodced hersdf in the laboratoty: She went 
there directly .that 'Treyanioh lass left for your ’ouse ; . Mie 
seem^ speedy excated; T exp^ she'll stay dteca-tiB'' 
howt ; she ofttm she's 

fbr ^e next half ah homr/ihe iw^ talked eagerly«jl6^ 
Sarsh ^e had .heaxd^fia the 

! pqhhi again' and'aga^;ev^^^ 

'wotndt. 
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• . ^’:Ay, ^ wur, and yet. she wnr noaii aattafied. .S^ 
said father h^ made it in smafl ^tta)itities» bed epuld 
never make a lot on it at a tim^" 

'* Yon are sure of tiiat ? " 

" Ay, I am sure." 

. " ^d you are sure that Has 'Xkevuii<Ma said that what 
die saw was rubber ? ” 

" Ay, I've told you so again and again." 

" You told me that she said !fms nearly perfect ? " 
" Ay, that’s it ; and she seemed* to be sure that die 
nearly got it right. She said that sometimes .it went 
in the pan modi and came out mn^, but there wur times 
when it went ip mush and cad^ out rubb^." 


" Sardi Ellcn,’> asked Ben, " do you know whoe that 
formnla is ? " ' 

Smrdi Ellen shook her head. " Nay," she replied, 
" 1 'ee^ something about a safe, but I'm noan sure." 

Fresentiy Ben took out his momf^ case and from it 
extracted a hve-pound note. 

" Here Is scnnething on account, Sarah *£llen," he said, 
" an^ if you do what I tell you, and if I succeed in what 
I’wu iji my -mind, you ^all have fifty of them." 

" Five fifties is two* hundred and fifty I " gasped Sarah 
EBeri. " E-6^h / " Cupidity shone from her eyes. 

•' Yes.. But you mtet be very careful ,* those wconen 
mu^ sti^iect nothing. You must never let them know 
that umtd^ them ; but you must watdt than ; 

watdn. everything and report evoything to me." 

•/'Fmamaia dois^ wrong, am I?" 

^ No. df^ no wrong, and no haljlh can possfibl^ 

that." . 

lefi^.the hcmse at the md of ah hmtr he 


'heai^Iiitft cffi^ towards thecmtre of flie.cityf ami 
drivoi ibroii^ -Bmr lane arid 

the -.Itoad.' The hi^t-^i^ a^'dazk a^'. 

' ■ahd’ihie- teeJlc' -1^’^%;'' 


pari of- the town, he came to a roar of ^bby^lobkiiig 
eo|t<h|[6S. a&K he stopped and loolced Cardhdly at the 
numbm on the fanlights over the ctoois. Knocking at 
one^of the doors, he waited impatiently ; evidently Ben 
had something serious in his mind. A faded-looldng 
woihan, apparently about thirty years of a^, prekntly 
appeared. 

“ Is Mr. Langham in ? “ 

" Ay, he is.” , 

“ Is he alone ? “ ^ 

“Ay, 'there's nobody but him aiul me. Coom this 
way.” ^ 

He followed the wmnan hdong a narrow^Udoth-covered 
passage and presently entered & typical lYorkdiire cottage 
kitchen. Seated on what is generally known in the NorHi 
of England as a smoker's chair, he saw, sitting before a 
cheerful fire, a man who mi^t be five years older than 
himself. He was % pale-faced, smnewhat unhealthy- 
looking fellow yrith flabby cheeks, and small, shifty- 
looking eyes. Shabbily dressed and evidentl 3 f down at 
heels, he looked like a bookmaker's tout. And yet not 
altogether. There was something ^out of the ordinary 
about him. His shifty-looking eyes suggested cunning; 
and more than cunning ; they spdce of intelligence of a 
hi|^ order, while the brow whidi overhung them was broad 
and Well developed. 

“ Mr. Ben Briggs I ” he exchimed in a somewhat tone- 
less voice, as he rose to his feat. - 

“ Yes, Langham; I have come to have a chat witii 

yon,”. 

^ lite othdr f^ve Bdi a searching Ibok. Ih^w^QS^tbih 
fear and cujhflty in h^ ayes. ; Evidently he was 
why Bdr liisd coone ip him, w^ering too whe&m 
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WILFHBP tANGHAM 

T he woman who had watched the meeting of the two 
men placed a chair fbr Ben and then, taking another 
for herself, drew it close to the fire. It would appear 
that ^e intended being present at the interview. 

“ I would like '|o speak to alone, Langham," said 
Ben meaningly. > 

"I l^ve no secrets froMi mv wife," was Langham's 
reply. 

" But I may have. You and i can talk more freely if 
we are alone." . 

The wolban gave a fearful look, first at her husband ai\d 
that at Ben. 

" Why can’t I st^ ? " she asked. " I shall do no 
harm." ^ 

" It’ll be to your advantage, Langham, if we are alone," 
Ben perdsted. 

The wcnnan gave a second glance at her husbsnd and 
then prefttred to leave the room. On reaching the door, 
howev^. She bedkoned him to her side. 

" Don’t you be a fool, Wilfred," she whispered, " and 
don’t promise him owt." * 

careful, Evelyn," Langham assured her, and 
dosed the door after her. 

" Well, how have you been getting cai. lan^m ? ” 
asikMB^vfixem the two wme left aVmefrigetheft. "Have 
yon got any farther ? " 

"Not a Wt.", 

•"Do you say that you’ve not got any neom to ^ 
sohtdrm of your di$<»ltie8«f " . 

. . f84 
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Llie man shook his head. 

"Look l^ete, Langham, have you straight with 
me ? *' 

" Of course I have. Why Wouldn't I be ? ” 

"There are a plenty of reasons why you should," aiid 
Ben's voice became a little- truculent ; " there are none 
why you shouldn’t ; but I have had my doubts. The whole 
thing is fishy." 

" What’s fidiy ? ” 

"More than two years ago,” Ben said quietly, "you 
came to, me and showed me what you said was rubber. 
You told me 3^u had made it 3wurself ; told me a 
long story about the difficulties 3WU had had. You d^ 
dared that 3n)u had overcpme ^ th^ difficulties and 
that you could make it 4 ^ often as jfou liked. That’s 
taue, isn’t it ? ” 

" Yes,” replied Langham that's true.” 

" You also said tttat whn ^u wanted was money to 
start manufacturing on a bu^ess basis, and that Aere 
was a huge fortune in it.” 

The other nodded his head. 1 

" Well,” went on Ben, “ I got hold of a rubber mapu- 
facturer who tested the stufi and Ub also declared it was 


rubber. After making what we thought ^was sufficient 
inquiry, he and 1, and some others put op money and 
formed a little company; but never ance then have 
you made it again. What’s the meaning of it ? ” 


" I've told you again and again,’’ repfied Hie man. 

" Yes, yoaye told us ; but I, for one, am not »tisfied. 
Indeed,” we^ on Ben, looking sornewhat threatenini^ , 
aj( the other, * L.wpnder yffie^i^T qn^tn’t:,towne |^.f^ 
obtoini% indney nhder prefaces. . Every Tteay’ 
whicib .has bera pi^ up hasj^one, and yoii'ye notj^ to 

^ V' 

;|t go ' info ' 

hns;,l|m'done squatoit-MId-dlM^ 
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professor of diemistiy at the college ; yota used it to make 
rubber soles with, and jK>tt declared it to be OJC. What- 
ever I am, I am not a rogae.” 

“ But where is all the mon^ gone ? ” 

" You know as well as I do. It was spent on making 
experiments and getting plant." 

" And have you tried since ? " 

" Tried since I " and the man’s face worked curiously. 
" Tried since 1 I've worked night and day at ; I’ve 
been nearly mad. I believed every word I told you, and 
no one was more surprised than I when the thmg didn't 
come off " 

And you really believe that 5 «)u made rubber ? ” 

" I am sure of it,’’ replied the man doggedly, “ as sure 
as I am in this iwom now." ^ 

" ‘Then why can't you make it again ? " 

"I don’t know. Before Heaven, Mr. Bri^, I don’t 
know I I’ve tried and I’ve tried and I’ve better tried. 
I've thought of everything I can think of ; I’ve made 
thousand! of eiqierimmits ; but they ’vp all come to naught." 

" Then look here," asked Ben, " do you really think it 
ca» be made ? ’’ 

"It can be made* right enough. What’s been done 
once can be done again." 

" But can it be made on a commercial basis ? " 

" 1 don’t know," relied the man, " after all that's taken 
place I daren't say." 

" It’s been said that old Amos Judson made it before 
he died.” 

** Ho yon think I don’t know that ? Why, it was he 
vHio me all I know." 

* 0*1 never told me that." 

"It's true, anyhow. But he didn't know X knew 
anything. He lopt me as a sort of assistant at lAbotmun 
Cottage. I was with fahn two years, and it was while 1 
was ti^ens that I learnt things. But Amos Judscrn never 
made it‘>~that m, pinper; there was always something 
wantiagi and X b(d}vved I tiad f(md it XmoUhave 
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iMutd it out or I couldn’t do what Z did. That stuff I 
allowed y»tt. Mr. Briggs, was genuiiie stuff, and 1 thou^t 
9iy fortune was made. Oh, you needn’t look at me in that 
Ugly way; I was square with }^u as Z've been square 
with everybody else. I tell you, it's only a little thing 
that’s wanted, but it’s that little thing I can't find out. 
If I could — oh. if only I could t " Langham b^;an to 
pace the room nervously. 

For*some time there was a silence between them. Ben 
Briggs, after watching the agitated face and restless 
condition of the other, became convinced in spite of 
himself, that he had told him the truth. Besides, as 
he reflected on the events which had taken place since 
his first associations with him, he could not see how it 
could be m Langham’s intoests to decdve him. 'The man 
bore the hall mark of truth, and there were no evidences 
that he had, in any way, misappropriated the money 
with which he had been entrusted. The man had every 
reason to make, the thing a success ; he had no interest 
in allowing it to be ^failure. Indeed, the more he thought 
about it the more he realized that it was his own fault 
that the money was lost. And yejt he could not under* 
stand it. As Langham had said, if rubber could be 
thetically made once, it could be made ai infinUum. 

" Look here," cried Ben excitedly, " I have good reason 
to believe that Miss Mary Judson has made rubber.” 

Inngham stopped in his walk. By Gum I " he whis* 
pered hoarsely, “ I never thought of that I ’’ 

'* Do 5 rou imow an 3 rthing about her ? ’’ 

" I only know that she is as keen as mustard," replied 
the man, " and of course vdien old Amos died he^^Id 
leave a recmd of all he’d found out. He’d been at t&s 
for fifteen years ; he dropped it a dozen times only to 
take it up again. 1 bdieve it was because he thou(^ I 
was findho^ out some of secrets that he sadtoed ttks. 
Yea, he would have told his«dsttd|hefier all he 

kno#/' 

. . You thmi dboi map have iootA o«t I ” 
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lan^ham was silent for some iMe, ^ w^t 
She's a clever woman, and was as ke^ af nuistard 
on chemistry. She believed in her father, too. She 
Bugfat — die tnigki I ” 

" Yon said just now you did not believe it could bfe 
made on a commercial- bads," went on Ben. 

" I said so, but I don't know. It may be there is only a 
little thing that stands between me and success. If that's 
true, then an 3 rthing is possible." 

" Then it could be made on u commercial basis ? " 

" Look here, Mr. ^ggs, as I toH you years ago,, the cost 
of the various things which went to make the rubber I 
showed to you was only twopence a pound. Well now, 
3 «>u can m^ it up for yourself. Commercial basis! 
Ay, if that little thing can be found out there are millions 
in it, tr^Uions 1 But can it ? 4 1 am at it every night now. 
Asyou taow I work at the mill throuj^ the day, and every 
nii^t I am at this job, and I'm no liffiirer to jt now than I 
was when. I confessed my failure to you ; nay, I'm not so 
Xj^ear, for 1 don't seem to be able to make it at all now. 
Ay, if i duly could ! " * 

Jfen saw the perspmtion standing in thick beads upon 
the man's ;brgiw; evid^tly he was greatly excited. 

V " What would you give if you could find out ? " 

Ben. 

, 'fXJiv* 1 I'd give ten years of my life." 

*' l'rn gMng to tell you something more," said Ben 
" Mia^, I vouch for nothing, but I beHeve it> 
the truth, , i’w.been t<dd that Miss Judson~is where you 
wena ^e's made it again and agdn, Imt 

i'^ always. ; What bafEted you haf ba|^ 
her ; ; B^erje is scnioe little thing wanting, m^ w^t it is 
ilue do^'t knom-"';' ■ \ 

>;Lan|^lma^s ,^i)i^y>}obkmg little se^ed 
' la^'ai^ pro^m^_^ h^rd’this, 

. Ay^.if 4couw l!^5.fie;saw!, bf'whiai^e' ^ im' 
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How mudi do you knOw about chemistry ? ” asked 
Bto. ^ 

'’* I wur alwa 3 re interested in it,” replied the man, " and 
ever since I was fifteen I've been studying it. People called 
me a sort of genius, and as soon as I was able I went to 
classes at the Yorkshire College. Professors there thought 
a lot of me. That’s why, when I heerd as how owd Amos 
Judsoi^wanted some one to help him, I went to him almost 
without any wages.” 

” And do 3 mu know as much about chemistry as Miss 
Judson ?•” 

” I’ll swear I do, and a lot more. But she'll have her 
father’s papers, and she has the finest diemical apparatus 
in Leeds. If I could only get hold of those papers— 

*' Why not ? ” asked Ben. 

” What do you m^ ? ” iltorted the man suspuiously. 
“ What’s to hindei^u from going to Miss Judson and 
offering to help her ? She knew }n>u years ago and mi^t 
be glad to do it." ^ 

The thought seemed to strike the man as something 
new. He stood staring into the fire for some mSnutes 
without speaking a word. • 

"Ay, if I only could,” he murmured to himself. 
"Now look here,” said Ben, rising to his feet, "as I 
tohl you I am not convinced that you have acted st^ght 
wi& me, neither are the others who have put up money. 
I’ve had a job to keep them from prosecuting 3 mn and 
I don’t say but what I’ve been tempted myself. Mme 
than that, 1 don’t like the idea of some one else forestalHng 
me. ^y can’t you pick Mss Judson’s brains ? ” 
the man did not answer; he kept staring into thafirg' 
" If you g^t ahead of her," wwat on Ben, V I’ll do the 
handsome thing. I’ll come down with a good lound 
et^ of ready money and we’ll keep to the old agreement." 

Ah^ if I can’t 7 ” asked the man. ' ' * 

“1 don’t like fflweatenhig,*’ was Beh’s rt|ii^ "hot I 
nevkr allow anymm to trick' me. I thihk we tmdimitaifd 

eadl tUlnu;. CbnVwe 7 t*n nnw.” 
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Ak-ifew minutes later the twonasn .siiiiiarated atld Ben 
zetamed to Woodtoyd in a vary thoi^hthd^ jhnme cd 
mind. He realized that aU his jnmdoua plaie 'hsd b^m 
made nseless; that a new lector hid to.be ffloadered. 
Fcff that matter, the events of the evmiing had npset all 
his previous calculations and a new danfO' had appeared 
<m the horizon of his hfe. 

He did not trmible mudi about Nancy's interview with 
his father ; that had doubtless to do wi^ some offer John 
Siawcross had made her.' He knew Shaweross well ; 
knew that he wM a manufacturer of cretonnes, -chintzes, 
and other lih^ goods in a small way. Probably he had 
been captivated by Nancy’s designs and was di^>osed to 
utilize them : but as we have said, that did not trouble 
him. Knowing the manufacturing life of Yorkshire as 
he did» he was perfectly certain that there was no hope 
in that direction for Nancy to realize her dream. There 
was no denguer in Leeds who made more than a few 
hundreds^a year, and there was no danger of her making 
ten thoustmd pounds even if her femdest hopes should 
mteriahse. * 

. But synthetic -robber was another matter. If Mary 
j^i^dson, possessing her father’s formula, had made it, 
ffien, as l^ngham hs^ said, there might be millions in it. 

- He ,dtu^ very slowly, and, as he went along the now 
deserted streets, be considered the pros and cons 
again and again.' Sevi^ul facts stood out deatfy in tus 
ndnd, nd^'-aach one of them disturbed him greatly. Ifis 
ohe .ho{^ :|9f whsiii% Nan<y lay in her non-succe^ If» 
as it app^etd to him, die were able to.get ten. thousand 
Bpoads Mm, he wcmld, to fmt it in Ms .o^ wwbIs, 

^cease ^ have mjy pull over her." , On K- 

sM idled, no great was her love i(» hear uid^ hpmnt 
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most {aosneraas coooents in tiie dty? . . . Stilly facts 
nn^ facts/and he had to own to himsdf that up to noiw 
l^^cy had yielded to none of his tdandishu^ts. Hence 
thd danger in this new development. If Mary Judson 
had made this great discovery, or was on the brink of 
making it, Nancy would be utterly independent of him. 

He called to mind what Sarah EUen had told him. 
Mary Jydson had {oomised Nancy that if die succeeded 
she would buy back her old home. Of course, this might 
mean nothing; nevertheless, it might mean danger. 
Mary Judson had all her father’s papers ; and if old Amos 
had been on the brink of discovery, might not his dau^ter 
altogether succeed ? 

He remembered something else. Evidently Mary had 
made a confidante of Nancy, die had admitted her into 
her laboratory and had spoken of her hopes and dneams ; 
might she not therefore go further and take Nancy as her 
assistant ? His sister Jessie had frequently spoken of 
Nancy’s enthusiasm for chemistry, vdiile Nancy's Cam- 
bridge professor had regarded her as his most promising 
pupU. Might nfit the two together discover the "one 
thing wanting ” of which Lang^am had spok^ ? 

By the time Ben reached WoodTO}^! he had become 
almost desperate. More enamoured of Nancy than ever, 
he determined that nothing should stand in the way of 
her becoming his wife, and he vowed that whatever or 
whoever his rival might be that rival should be destroyed. 
Bmi found himsaif madly jealous, not of another man, 
for no man had appeared, but of synthetic rubber, fenr it 
was in that that the dai^ lay. • 

No, he would stop at nothing to get this thaig^ouL 
of iike road ; he would even go so far as to — — ' 

Almost uncxmsdoufliy he drove the car into the garage 
having switched ofi the ignition was pn^paring to 
enher the hoosa when a new thought struck him, 

Cbald it be possilde, after sH, that the girl weaia kve 
Was that the veeson the 
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“ Glim, I'd miuder him vdioever h« migiU be I " he 
nixiitared between his set teeth. " But aaiy, linat 
be ; it would have leaked out before fliis." O ■ 

' He was sure there was no one in Cornwall ; Jea^e had 
set his .mind at rest about that. She had spol^ of Nam^ 
as a girl without any love entanglements, as one wha, 
prior to coming to Leeds, had never giv^ a thought to 
young men. Was there anyone in Leeds who ha^ cau^t 
W fancy ? He had he^ of more than <me young man, 
who during the last few months had spoken in glowing 
terms of her beauty, her diarin, her personality. He 
could think of half a dozen who would fall at her feet 
if she gave them the slightest encouragement. But who 
were they ? No, there was no danger in that direction ; 
he could think of no one who would compare with himself, 
no on» who would be likely to succeed where he had failed. 
His rival was not a man, it was this legacy which her 
&itib.er had left her ; it was here the danger lay. 

He h^^ the Town Hall clock booming|OUt the hour 
of midnight as he made his way towards the. door by 
which he g^erally entered when he Came home late, ' 
ahd 'notic^ that the lights of the house were still 
buining. 

" Evidently thqr haven’t gone to bed yet,” he reflected. 

I wonder she's gone ? ” 

He had barely open^ the door with his latch-key uhen 
he saw Ids lather. 

“ Is'titat yehi, Ben ? Have you come from the gai^ ? ” 

" Yes, Tve just left it.” 

"IS'D&Ebn there?” 

•' . • ■ ' 

” Whemver can' the man be ? ” said l^jah Bf^gs a 
littie angrily. ” 1 tifld him he was ndt to im^ aiid . 
that he |o have the car ready at a; 

”]}o&’ibt4het,']^i Briggs.” lt.^K«uiey triidspcdai; 
.**1 .don’t mmdwt^Sdi^.b^.a bit?* 

time' ^ tiie t . 

-gb' out -imd. «ee if 
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" I axa safe he is not there/' Ben replio^* “ ^<I every- 
t]^ris inVarkness/' 

l^y, I'll sack that fellow ; I will for sure,” said Mr. 
Bri^ angrily. " I promised Nancy he should take her 
home, and he’s behaved like this.” 

” Is that all ? ” cried Ben almost joyfully. " I’ll take 
Miss Xievanion to Laburnum Cottage with pleasure.” 

“ Will you ? " cried Nancy. " It would be awfully 
kind of^ou.” 

A few minutes later Ben got out his car again and with 
Nancy by his side was making his way into the road. 

“ rU have another try,” he determined, as he drove 
slowlv towards the citv. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BEN'S HOPES, AND NANCY’S 

B y this time the fog had hfted. and although the night 
was still murky, dnving was comparatively easy. 
Ben drove very slowly. The distance between Wood- 
royd and Laburnum CotU^e was not more than two miles, 
and he wanted to make the journey last as long as pos- 
sible. He never remembered being so nervous before, 
and, ^ry as he mi^t, he could not think of words suitable 
to occasion. When he had first made love to Nancy 
he found it comparatively easy. He spoke with freedcun, 
and with a confidence which almost amounted to assur- 
ance. Fen: that matter, the thou^t of her refusing him 
bad never entered his calculations. Now, however, all. 
was. changed. Nancy's attitude towards him had made 
him realise that tms almost penniless girl regarded him 
—Ben Briggs — Slightly. And he felt he could not live 
without her ; that all the world would be a blank unless 
she shared his life. He had been a long time in admitting 
it, but the fact rmained. The events of that evening, 
moreover, had further weakened his confidence, and he 
knew that the utmost wisdom would have to be exercised 
if he wished to avoid failure. 

“ This is indeed land of you," remuked Nancy presently. 

I am afraid I was a little bit of a hypocrite wheH I told 
your father that 1 could easily walk luHne." 

This gave Ben the opening he wanted, and he ^t<hed 
at it eageify. 

" Them is nothing kind irixmt it,” Im said altnosi rou^ify ; 
*”Iain(»i]^tooglMofthechance. Afl the s^nna I ddp’t 
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Not takmg me home ? Of ooorse, it's aw- 
‘Adljr kte,^' and there was a kind of challenge in the girl’s 

;You know it isn’t that," replied Ben. " What I don’t 
like is that }ma should have to walk the streets of Leeds 
at ^1. I don’t like the thought of }n)ur going around to 
factories and offices asking for orders as thoujgh you were a 
commercial traveller." 

" I dSn’t think I shall have to do that any more now," 
replied Nancy. 

" Has -anything happened ? ' 

“ Yes, a great deal has happened. I am accepting a 
post.” 

A silence of some seconds fell between them, while 
Ben carefully guided his car along the murky ‘streets. 

" I suppose I ought to congratulate you," he said pres- 
ently ; “ but I don't.” 

" But surely " - 

" I don’t like you accq)ting any post, you know that." 

" But this — ^in a wayr-is just what I wanted. I shall 
be, to an extent at all events, my own mistress, and make 
my own time. That means a lot, doesn’t it ? ’’ * 

Ben did not reply to this, but kept gazing gloomily into 
the darkness of the night.. 

"Would it be presumption on my part to adr m(H% 
about it ? ’’ 

" Not at all," replied the girl, who felt iii high gopd- 
huihour at what Mr. Briggs had said concerning Jrdm 
^awcross, " but I am afraid I cannot tell you any^ng 
yet. Things will be sealed hi a lew days," die added 
, 0csni^aceBtly/ • 

Is it a fidst as dedgner ? " 

" Yes, I can say si much re that/' 

" Parthm hm," 8^d B(»i, and he ahnost stoi^ied'lhe car as 
" but I earmdt hdp knowing what yoor-.tidpes 
expect' by baiipg a ded^iwi; of 
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" I know the business life of Leeds/' went on Bedf" and 
wdiile it may be well enough for who have bwn bro^^t* 

up to it, it's a beastly life for women. Excuse me for 
sejung so,” he went on after another pause, ” but yotf are 
not cut out for it, Ob, 1 know that 3 mn are deyer, and 
aE that sort of thing ; but no W(»nan should be trouUed 
with the thought of making money, especially yon. , Be> 
sides, there is no need,” 

"But there is need,” urged the girl ; "it's uSperative 
that I should.” 

" It isn’t,” replied B«i savagely. “ Oh, I know what 
3mu are thinking about, I suppose I ought to know noth- 
ing about it, but I couldn't help learning. Look here,” 
mid Ben stopped the car altogether, "im’t there any 
chance for me ? Wherever 3 reu go, you will never find 
anyone fonder of you than I am. I am just out of my 
mind about you, and there is nothing I wouldn’t do for 
you, nothing. I know 1 have not an old name like you've 
got, but if 3 mu’ll only tell me what you want I'll get it for 
you. As you know, you told father^bout sale of your 
dd home and the conditions you insisted on when it was 
sohi.* Well, I've thqught a good deal about it, and I’ll 
tell you this. On the day we are wed I’ll give 3 rou the 
deeds of TreVanioh Court as a wedding present. 1 will for 
sure. And if there is anything else you want you. shall 
have, it.’" 


Ben's Voice trembled as he spoke. He felt he was pla 3 ^- 
ing one d lus best cards, and although it hurt him sord^ 
to tiitnk that he— Ben Briggs— should have to offer a 
kind;<ff bribe to make his proposal acc^dable, heeagm'fy 
it. jfe had stopped his car in an entity shfeist 
to an elec^C lamp in the light of which he could see 
. Neuu^’s face plainly. Never surely had d-tann tried to 


wto a fairer bride. Ihere was not a ght in Leeds fd tu be 
c^pa^ with h(^ and at that nioinecd he felt he wb^. 

: hhr iamH»t|d;tottl to possess hirir as hhs 

vl^tinoe riie-'had dome north hnihari/b^'f^noi^^;^'*' 
' 'Apd he 'ivoald,gi|iit hen 
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le to -see Langham that veiy t^ht ; to achieve 
4fais .eQd oe would gladly ruin all Miss Muy Judson*s 
jdan^ and if needs be violate all honour. But he did 
not 'want to do this. He wanted to win Nancy fairly and 
by means that would not prick his consdence afterwards. 
B^des, Langham was a frail reed to rest upon, and nothing 
was certain in that direction. If, therefore, he could win 
her by this bribe, his purpose would be accomplished. 
Besides, ’ll might not be a bad business proposition. Tre> 
vanion Court might be a sound investment. He had heard 
that Cornwall was rich in minerals, and if 

" I mean it," went on Ben earnestly. “ If you prondse 
to many me I'll take steps at once, and in a month from 
now the deeds of the place shall be in my possession. 
Then, on the day we are wed I'll make you a present of it. 
What I would do for no one else in the world I'll^o for 
you. Besides," be added as an afterthought ; " we could 
have it as a country house, and every now and then we 
could go there to live. I'm not tr}dng to bribe you, don't 
think that ; l^ut. I do.want you so badly ; I do really." 

Nancy was in a susceptible mood that night. Her 
with Elijah Briggs had made her real^ that while the post 
John ShawerosS had offered her might prove a very good 
means of getting a Hving, it offered her no possible chance 
of fulfiUing her dreams. And those dreams had become 
m<ne and more dear to her as the months went by. Even 
as ^ sat by Ben’s side and looked out on the dark, anoky 
, street the {ncture of her old. home c^e to her. She 
saw the old family house, the house which had been pos- 
sess^ by her people for. many generations, standk^. out 
dear and fair against ffie sunffy sky ; saw the old trees 
by which it was surrounded ; saw tire great avsnue 
had been standing thcfe for hondreds of years and which 
led to the doorway. It all came to her like a of 
.^ere was the-ooat of ar^ whidi had been cot. in 
, and vdiich, xn die cenfprie^ stood ont 

; i She s«^ eld muJlkaied w^owii dm 
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Tbe picture acted like a spdl upon her an<L appealed 
to every instinct of her nature. It was the h<me df her^. 
people, the home made dear i>y the associations of cen- 
turies. She almost shuddered at the thought that it was 
in the possession of old Jack Beel, the one-time groom 
and stable-boy of her father. 

No one knew how she had suffered on the day of the sale 
or how greedily she had insisted on the option on the day 
Jack Beel had bought it. The one bright light iI^hcr sky 
on the day she had left was the thought that in hve years 
she might get it back. 

And now that possibility might be a reality. All she 
had to do was to promise to become the wife of this man at 
her side and the old home would be hers again, hers for 
ever and always. If she married Ben Briggs, Trevanion 
Court^could become again what it had been in the past. 
She saw the old building restored, and filled with beautiful 
things ; saw it as it should be, the fitting home of one of 
tile oldest families in the country. 

But tile price I 

Yes. That must be borne in mmd. She would have 
to mfxry Ben Briggs ; it was the essential part of the bar- 
gain. For it was a* bargain. She must give herself to 
this man in order to fulfil her promise to her dying 
father. 

And could see no other way of fulfilling it. It was 
true she had more than four years in which to get the 
money, but what prospects had she ? To get ten thousand 
pounds by being a designer to John Shaweross was out 
of the question. As to what Mary Judson had said to 
her, it was as vague ruid unsubstantial as a cloud. 

• " You like me, don't you ? " persisted Ben. 

“ Of course I like you,” she replied almost unthinkingly. 
" You are the brother of my greatest friend and you've 
been very kind to me.” 

“I don't mean in that way>'' Ben burst out almost 
angrily. "What 1 mean is—— You like me, danH 
you?” 
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Uked Ben well enough, and sometimes he 
l>Foied an almost amusing companion. Bte had been wdl 
educated, dressed well, and held his head high in this 
metropolis of Yorkshire. She knew, too, that Ben was 
much thought of in Leeds, and that more than one wealthy 
girl would be willing to become his wife. Of course, he 
was nothing like the man of whom she had dreamt, but 
he was quite presentable, and there could be no doubt 
but that he was very fond of her. His very presence, 
the earnestness with which he spoke, assured her of that. 

But to promise to be his wife ! 

That was the fact which rose up before her mind like a 
mountain ; to give herself to him, to be the property of 
this self-satisfied, commercial young man. Well, why 
not ? She, like other modem girls, had laughed at senti- 
ment, and of being in love. And yet in her heart ^ hearts 
she had the feeling that maniage without love was a 
kind of sacrilege. And she fully meant to marry at some 
time, although the thought did not possess her mind 
strongly. Why not Ben Briggs as well as anyone else ? 

" There is no one*else, is there ? “ asked Ben anxiously. 
“ You are not in love with' any other chap, are you ? ” 

" No.” Almost before she was aware the word had 
passed her lips. 

" Then let’s settle it up,” he cried eagerly. " You know 
how pleased my people will be, father thinks you are the 
finest girl in the world, so does mother. As for Jessie 
— But there, I needn't talk about that, Say yes, 
Nancy,” and his voice became plaintive. 

She was on the point of uttering the word he wanted 
to hear. It seemed to her the one way in which she. Oould 
fulfil her prconise to het dying father ; the one way by 
which the home of the Trevanions could remain the home 
of .-a Trevanion. But the . word was not uttered ; 
wl4o.it was fcmulatiiig itself her fath^'s pres^ce became 
‘ her. Would W have her . do j&us ? he, 

jlo^g.lhe old afil the fervo^ cd.faik hfe„.have 

‘ faer, s^ to it ^ 
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*'Qf cot^Fse I fed tremendously flattered, Mr. die 
said, "but I cail’t." 

" You mean it ? " 

" 1 am afraid I do." 

“ But why ? " 

" Because, although I like you very much as a Mend, 
I cannot think of you in that way." 

Ben sat motionless in the car for some time without 
speaking ; the blow die had given him was harder To bear 
than he imagined such a blow could be. Every fibre of 
his being seemed unstrung, every instinct of his hature 
was wounded. 

Presently and almost mechanically he switdied on the 
ignition, pressed the self'Starter of his car, and then drove 
slowly toward Laburnum Cottage. During the remainder 
of the ifistance he sat with his eyes fixed on vacancy, his 
teeth set and his heart full of disappointment and rage. 
■When at length he reached the gate of Laburnum Cottage 
he placed his left hand on Nancy’s arm. 

“ Do you see any other way by >vhich you can buy 
your old home ? " he asked. 

Nan^ ^ook her h^ad. 

" CH course you don't ; and you never will — never I ” 
the words escaped him slowly. "Have you given up 
bope ? " he continued. 

" No,” replied the girl. 

" And you see no way of doing it ? " 

"No.” 

" Mind, I am /not giving you up ; I never give up, and 
the time wili cmne when you are going to give me the 
answer I. want," 

"Haimy did not speak, but her very silence seemed like a 
denial of his words. 

" I mn not given to threatening,” went; ^ Ben, " but 
you’ll never do what’s in your heart to do without me, 

ftaiiw’.” , , 

. To. Nancy the words seemed Jike a Challenge. . 
c " Yes, X will, Mr. Bm,” ^ assured him. as si<^||tod 
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out of tie car. " Good night, and thank you very much 
for driving me home.” 

"You never will,” he repeated, ignoring her adieu, 
“ntver,” and then drove away. 

Nancy stood on the doorstep for a few seCMids before 
letting herself in. Even as it was when he had proposed 
to her the first time it was now. He had said tfien that 
she would one day give him a different answer, and his 
words £ad seemed like a kind of prophecy. They seemed 
that now and she felt like shuddering. 

A minute later the feeling was dispelled. No sooner 
had she opened the door than she met Miss Mary Judson. 

" Ay, Nancy lass,” cried the woman excitedly, " I've 
done it !■— done it this very night 1 ” 

" Done what ? ” 

" Made rubber. It’s the best I’ve ever done too. '^Coom 
and rU show you." 



CHAPTER XV 

WAS it SUCCESS ? 


M ary JUDSON'S face was fluidied with excitement 
while her eyes burnt like living coals. 

" I've been at it’ all the time you’ve been away," she 
said hoarsely. " 1 saw Sarah Ellen abed and then I went 
at it.” 


" "l&ll me about it.” 

" Nay, you must coom and see for yourself. I've got it 
out in the laboratory and I did it all, every bit of it. I 
weighed the ingredients, and mixed them just as I’ve 
seen my father do many a time ; and this time I’ve got 
it ! " 

"Blit you got it before,” said Nancy. 

“ Not like this, I’ve never made it like this since father 
died." 

The woman’s hands shook, her voice was trembling; 
evidently she was on the verge of hysteria. 

" Don’t you think you’d better rest a little ? ” asked 
the girl. " I can see you are worn out and I don’t think 
it will be wise for us to go into the laboratory again.” 

. " I tell you I cannot rest,” replied Miss Judson. " As 
for gdng to bed-^why, I couldn’t lie still a minute. Come 
«ut into the laboratory at once ; I want to show you.” 

Seeing har exdted -condition Nancy thought it best to 
humour her, and she acccanpanied her throt^^ the back 
doOT'into the yardr^ A;r som as they l^V^tere^ the. 
laboratory Maty Jui^U became hecsd^ agiacm-\* 

^pemed to act -apcm hix. him a cham« an^ 
alplost hy^eci<al was "&e oo(^ <mlculatma s 
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" See,*' she said, turning to some brown stuff Jay 
' on the table. " This is what I made to-night." 

N^cy examined it critically. Yes, it had every appear- 
ance'of rubber, and to the unimtiated it would surely pass 
as that. And yet the girl was not sure ; doubts arose in 
her mind in spite of herself. 

" You say this is as good as your father made ? " she 
asked presently. 

" Better." 

" Mary," said Nancy, " you told me that from one of 
the batches your father produced motor tyres were made, 
and that they ran for some time in the streets of Leeds. 
Are you sure of that ? ” 

" Do you doubt my word ? ” and there was anger in the 
woman’s tones. 

" Not for a moment," replied the girl. " You are no 
more capable of telling a lie than you are of fl3dng to the 
moon, but even the best of us are mistaken. Are' you 
certain that those motor t3ues were manufactured of the 
rubber your father made ? " 

The woman looked on the floor and for a little time was 
silent. 

“ Ay, I’ve often thought of that," she said like one 
speaking to herself. " I’ve wondered if Jim Fletcher, in 
his anxiety to please father, didn’t substitute grown rubber. 
I’ve often thought I would ask Jim, but he's dead now. 
He died more than a year ago. However, I made Hud" 
and she pointed to the heap on the table ; " I made it 
this very night. I’m going to have it tested too.” 

" Have jmu any grown rubber in the placer-dieeted, 
I mean ? ’’ - 


" Ay, here’s some." 

Nancy ccnnp^d tlm two, compared thmn careffdly. 

; " Youi can hardly teU one from the other, can you ? " 
^e^ wcnnan laughed 'With pride. 

are much ahk^,*' said Naitqy slcwjy, *' snd 
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• "'I don't know. Only this," and she pointed’ to the 
grown Para rubber, " seems alive, while yoare looks dead."' 

" Nay, there is no difieraice betwwn them." 

" Can you make it again ? ” asked Nancy after another 
long silence. 

" I’ll make it before your very eyes ; I'll make it now.” 

“ But you're too tired.” 

" Tired I I feel as though I ^all never be tired again. 
Coom, watch me." 

A few minutes later Nancy had forgotten her interview 
with Elijah Briggs, forgotten even Ben’s proposal of marri- 
age ; all her old love for chemical experiments had come 
back to her, and she had become a scientific enthusiast. 
But more than that, if Mary Judson was right she could 
defy Ben Briggs’s jH'ophecy, she could . . . The prospects 
were^great. 

Eagerly ^e watched while Mary Judson weighed out 
the various ingredients. Common things some of them 
were, such as glucose, treacle, and other things of an 
ordinary nature. Presently a large iron pan was filled, 
and then the two together lifted it on to a receptacle * 
tind€r whidbi electrio wires ran. 

" Now see,” whispered Miss Judson. “ I’ll switch on 
tibe current and in eighteen minutes it’ll be at the proper 

heat. We'll keep it there for two hours, and then ” 

The woman’s voice died away in silence, she might have 
been afraid to condude the sentence, 

" Is tto,t all ? ” asked Nancy, 

“ I'll just screw down the cover a bit tighter,” replied 
Miss Judsmi, “ and dren there’ll be nothing to do but wait.” 

^ Perhaps hardest thing in the world to do is to wait, 
j to wait quietly, to wait pati^tly, and it is only those who 
i are strong and consent who can do it. Actum is not the 
Igreatest revelation of character. Waiting m dl^cei anti 
H^tude is far greater. Many can face gn^t dbficnltieis. 

. ^ii they can be«(tp and doing 8ome;^ing. It is. rm^ tiaie 
atror^ who, having done aU that is possilde, c^ ! 

< imd <iuie% and cnltnly wait event*,; ’ 
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Uorkig ttie preparation for this farther test of Maty 
godson's power to make rubber, it had come to Nancy 
that during the next few hours her future would be decided. 
Why it was she did not know, but die believed that upon 
the outcome of Mary’s venture her own destiny would be 
shaped. During the preparation of the ingredients and 
placing them in the iron receptacle before her, Nancy 
had been calmly keen and watchful. Her whole mind 
and memory had been concentrated upon Mary Judson's 
actions, and at the end she could have recited correctly 
ever3^ng.the woman had done. 

Her work had been completed at length, at least Nancy 
thought so. The last ingredient she thought had been 
placed in the pan, but before screwing it down Mary had 
taken a packet of brown-looking powder and scattered^ 
over the rest. 

*' What is that ? ” asked Nancy. 

Mary Judson was silent. 

" What is that ? ” repeated the girl. 

" I daren’t tell you, ^ancy, I daren’t for sure." 

• " Is it important ? ’’ 

" Ay, it’s important, at least I think it is.” 

" Why ^ould it be important ? Tell me what it is." 

Nancy’s interest had become almost feverish by this 
time, and she was unable to control her words. But Mary 
Judson did not speak ; even although she had allowed 
her to see her wMe the precious stuff was being made, 
she ;could not fully trust W. Why, could not have 
told. 

Taking a spiumer Miss Judson gave the extra turn to 
the. strews, which fast^ed the covers of the pan and th^ 
dhe s'diritcbed on the electric current which was placed at 
the base the pan. 

"‘Two. hours and tMrty-two minutes," muttered the 
womens leekuig at her watch. "That’s the time." 

■What’s. the. elect^^ current for? ’’ as|»d Nancy. 

^•^at is it for ? , Why, to heat ,&e mixtnfe.” 

^ What .■yolta.jge there? " 
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" Two hundred and fifty. Now then,- d<at'* ta£(c any 
more ; we must wait.” 

It was during the next two houia and a half that Nancy 
realized how hard waiting was. The first half >hour |>assed 
'by moderately quickly, but after that every second seemed 
to pass on leaden feet. She tried to read, but could not. 
Even when the Words before her were not a hhu', her mind 
refused to fasten on their meaning ; eveiythii^; was chaos. 

What if the venture should prove a success ? What if it 
should not prove a success ? Why should that sticky mess 
which had been placed in the pan turn out rubber ? What 
action was going -on inside the pan which Mary Judson 
said would change the ingredients, and unite and coalesce 
them into a complete whole ? 

^^e thing was impossible. It had no more value than 
tn^ecus-pocus of a cheap-jack chemist at a country fair^ 
And yet why not ? She had Mary Judson’s own word 
that the jaece of rubber which lay on the table by her side, 
was a few hours befenre identical with the stuff which had 
been placed in the pan. 

Her every nerve was in tendon, her head throbbed 
violently, while the^minutes crept slowly on, and while the 
steady glow of electricity beneath the pan helped to brighten 
up the room, 

" Doesn't the current seem to be weakening ? lam sore 
the force is not so much as it was hflf an hour, ago.” 

" The current doesn’t change ; it's the same from hour 
to hour,- ^ through the day, and all the night,” replied 
Mazy Judson impatiently. 

The first hour passed. 

“ I'll go into the house and sit by the fire,” said Nancy 
to herself. " I’m shivering with tte cold here.” 

But she did not move ; something seemed to chain ficir 
to the laboratory wluch Amos Jndsmi h^ built years 
before and in which-he lutd sport SQ.much eff his Ufe. S3ie 
was afraid le^t something should happen . 
atmy someth^ v^ch wnould .ttiil^. what 
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Bat was nothing t&45>> AH that omdd be done had 

be^ done, and all that remained was to wait. 

She tried to occupy her mind by thinking oi her girl- 
hood i of the time she had passed at a jneparatory sdiool ; 
of her first term at St. Andrew's and of her early experiences 
at a great public school ; but nothing had any attraction 
for hear. Even the days following her father’s death when 
Trevanion Court was sold ceased to interest her except 
for her passion to buy it back again. 

And that depended upon the chemical action which was 
going on .within that iron pan before her. 

She looked at her watch. It had Ceased ticking, ^e 
had forgotten to wind it up. 

" What’s the time ? ” 

“ A quarter to three." 

" Did you wind up your watch ? " 

" Of course I did.” 

Mary Judson spoke to her just as an automaton might 
speak ; her mind was far away. She kept looking at the 
pan with a steady stcgiy gaze. 

After what seemed an interminable silence Mary Judson 
spoke again. • 

"Another hour," she said. 

To Nancy ano^r hour seemed like an eternity ; she 
felt as though she could not wait any longer. A thousand 
mad thoughts chased through her brain. Surely there 
were evil influences about ; spirits of the dead seemed to 
fill the room forbidding them to proceed with their unhcdy 
experiments. 9ie heard far-away voices, voices that were 
strange and discordant. 

, "What's that?" 

"What’s what?” 

" 1 am sure I heard, footsteps. People are watching 

“^onsebse. Everybody i’ leeda is abed hmg dnV' 
Ifozyjndsbn lapsed into the vernaciflarofjker people. . . . 

mkiutes inore.-''’ * 

. ThanI ,Hea^ .‘the |hne neaxfy at last 1 The 
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weary waiting was almost over, aaid. even althoa|;b> evejy- 
thing proved a fiasco it would be better than continti^ 
waiting, tliat two hours and a half wcHjld remain in 
Nanc]r's mind and memory ais a kind of nightmare.* 

" There, ITl turn off the carrmt,” and suiting the acffcm 
to the words the woman plated finger mr the electric 
switch. 

A few minutes later she was unscrewing the bolts, and 
then together they lifted the heavy cover on to the floor. 

Nancy could see nothing. A great volume of Steam was 
emitted from the pan, and she heard the sound of .bubbling: 
A minute later the steam passed away and before them 
lay a mass of dark sticky-looking substance. 

" Is it any good ? " a^ed Nancy feveridily. 

X^'ll tdl you in a minute," and Mary Judson spoke 
very quietly. 

But Nancy could not wait for h» friend. Seizing the 
stick with vi^ch, nearly two hours before, Mary had stirred 
the ingredients which was then a thick i^d, she placed it 
in the pan. . 

It was no longer a fluid I Of that she was sure. Some- 
thing more resistive; something harder had taken its 
jflace. Mary Judson caught die stick from Nancy’s hand 
and prodded the stuff in the pan. < 

" It's robber 1 " she cried exdteoiy, " it's rubber 1 " 

So great was Nancy’s excitemmt thnt she would have 
taken the stuff in her bare hand, but Mary Judson held her 
back. 

" Doan't be a fooil," she cried, again lapsiog into the . 
Yorfcdiire vernacular, “thoii’lt scald thesen. We'll wait 
, tin it’s coioled down a bit. 

This. seonedposdUe now; there was sconething tangible, 
scnnething real to wait for. The stuff in ^e pan had 
undergone a change.;, it was no longer tbeffuB'stkhy me^r 
uhich ihe woitaan had stirred hours . before;' . What 
she could not t^l, but at any sate that was eei^fi; r. 

I am going into tite bcmse to get. a wphof leaiir:^; 
\.h^‘VNan<y: ■; • 
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" AU ri^ht. I expect the fire'll be out, but you can use 
'the gas stove.” Mary Judson was looking intently at 
contents of the pan. 

Nancy unlocked the door and peered into the night. It 
was as dark as pitch, and a heavy fog again brooded over 
the city. But she was s|pe she heard something ; some- 
thing like the rustle of .garments, the sound of hasty 
footsteps. Surdy it must be the fancy of her excited 
imagination. As Mary Judson said, the city was asleep, 
and yet the sotmd of footsteps was real. When she entered 
the house all was as silent as death, not a sound of any sort 
was to be heard. 

Of course she had been mistaken. In her excitement her 
imagination had conjured up things which did not exist. 

A few minutes later the kettle was boiling and she h^ 
prepared tea for herself and her friend. Nancy felt like 
singing. Her heart was strangely light, and hope rose 
triumphant. She felt sure that the night had been a 
success, that what she had longed for would come to pass. 
Hastily putting edibles, and plates on a tray beside the 
•teapot she made her way into the 3^d again, and Mary 
Judson hearing her opened the door., 

” Ay, lass,” cried the woman, '* I'm glad you thought 
of this.” 

'' Is it cool yet ? ” ’’ 

" It will be in another hour.” 

" Is it rubber ? ” 

“ I think so, but I don't know yet. I daren't handle it 
tin it’s cooler. But this tea is good.” 

Evidently she had felt as keenly anxious as Nancy 
during the time of their waiting, but now that the suspense 
was over she was a changed woman. 

An hour later the two women had lifted the contents of 
the pan on to a table they had placed near them, and Maty 
Judson was eago'ly examining what lay before her. 

^ I am afraid it's a failure,” die said a| length. ^ 

” A failure I It can't be ; it's rubber." 

" Ay, it's rubber enoo|^>Jbfat it's not as good as my 
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last lot ; it hasn't the same substance ; the ^bne body, 
the same quality. I thought I’d perfected it, but I havm't.' 
Ay, I fed jpt like giving up." 

" But how can you say that ? I'm sore it's robber, and 
I'm sure it will vulcanize.” 

The woman did not reply for a few seconds, she was look- 
ing with unseeing eyes into vacancy. 

" I’m tired ; I’m worn out ; I can’t think," she said 
slowly. "You may be right, yoa may be wrong; but 
whatever it is is here ; so we’ll lock the door and go to bed." 

It was nearly midday when Nancy awoke^ and even 
when consciousness came to her she did not realize where 
die was. The room was almost as dark as when she went 
to bed, for the fog of the previous day had become heavier 
thicker. 

little by little, however, facts became plain. She 
remembered her visit to Elijah Briggs, followed by her 
midnight ride through Leeds with Ben. After that came 
her experiences in the laboratory. 

" Where was Mary Judson," Ae wondered, " and had 
she suffered any effects from her experiences of the previous 
night ? ’’ • 

Hastily dressing she made her way downstairs, where she 
met Sarah Ellen. 

" I 'eerd yo’ moving about," Sarah Ellen greeted her, 
" so I’ve got your breakfast ready. ^I’ll bring it in in a 
minute. ’There’s a good fire i’ t' romn. Ay, it’s an awful 
fog outdde, isn’t it ? ’’ 

This was a long speech for Sarah Ellen and Nancy noted 
her garrulousness. Usually she was vmy tadturn, volun- 
teering no remark, and answering only in monosyllaldes. 
Nancy concluded that Sarah EUea had heard pleasant 
news. ' , 

" Is Ikfiss Judson down s^et ? " die adsed. 

" Ay, she's been down more now an hour. It wur only 
a little after ten wdiai die got up, and die went straight . 
Into t' laboratory. She's a rare 'un for scisiice' fe litai 
Uhry. X never seed owt lUce ft." 
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" j^as^^e had breakfast ? " 

"ifay. She said she'd wait for you. Epd 3 TOu sleep 
well, miss ? ” 1j4 

“ Yes, very well. Did you ? ” 

“ Ay, I did an’ all. It wur only a bit after ten when I 
went to bed and I slept till eight o'clock. It war that 
dark, wum’t if ? Ay, but I do enjoy my bed. Shall I 
do a bit of toast for you, miss ? " 

" Sarah Ellen is in a good temper this morning,” reflected 
Nancy as she fotmd her way into the sitting-room. " I 
never knew her so conversational before. The idea of 
her offering to make toast.” 

Just then Mary Judson came into the room and it was 
plainly to be seen that although Sarah Ellen was in a great 
good-humour. Miss Judson looked depressed and dis- 
appointed. 

" It’s no good,” she asserted. 

r" Do you mean to say that vfe didn't make rubber ? ” 
asked Nancy in a whisper. 

“ Ay, we made it, hut the quality is poor.” 

“That’s all rig^t.” 

“ But it’s not all right,” replied the woman. " If we 
can’t make it of a u^orm quality it’s no good as a com- 
mercial proposition. ,1 did think I had it right too. But 
it's the same old thihg over again ; it was just that in 
father’s days. Mdre than once he said to me, 'Mary 
hiss, we’ve got it, we're as safe as Gibraltar,’ and then 
when he tried again it was just like this.” 

“ TH go dut and have a look,” cried Nan<y. 

“NOi }rou zflo^*t; Sarah Ellen might h&ve some 
sdsi^ckms of what we are after if you ^d, and I dmi't 
want anyone to know.” 

“ You are not going to^ve up, then ? ” 

■ " Give up ? Nevd*. \^y, ^ first batch I trUide was 
. ri^t good and'I felt sure we'd got it. It’s only some little 
: tiWng wrong, just a 

“ I i«d certanr abqdt .it now,” Oried Natu^, who was 
not in .^e le^ afiedfed llBss Judson's etddent dis- 
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appointment. Now that she had seen mbber i&ade and 
was certain that the invention did not exist mstiiy in ' 
Judson's imagination, tdie Mt confident. Once admit 
the fact, and perfecting it was only a matter of time. 

“We'll have another, try after breakfast," Nancy 
asserted, “ and perhaps we may be aide to discover wher^ 
onr failure lies." 

Sarah Ellen entered at that moment with breakfast. 

" I hope I've cooked it right," she volunteered. “ I 
know you like your bacon hot and I've only this moment 
takai it out of the frying-pan;" 

She gave a quick searching glance at the woman as she 
spoke and then made her way into the kitchen again. 

“ Sarah Ellen seems in a good temper this morning," 
stud Nancy. " I've never Imown her so bright since I 

came-" 

But Miss Judsott took no notice ; she was evidently deep 
in thought about the great dream of her life. 

Imme^tely after brealcfast they went to the laboratory 
again. • 

. fbur hours later when the two wommi returned to the < 
house together. Miss Judson burst into tears. 

“ Ay, Nancy lass," she criied, " and all this for nothing." 

. " It's not for nothing I " cried Nancy. “ In a month 
from now we'll have found out the secret. It's true that 
the last mq>eriment, like the other, has Got been a complete 
success, but we are so near to it that I am certain of the 
future. It only wants time and patience. Why, even 
now you are fiuther on than your father was.” 

" Am I ? I wi^ I was sure. Oh, if cmly father were 
alive 1 He'd put his finger on the spot right aw^y. It'S 
terrible to feel so helpless and so lonely ; but I'm-'gh^*^ I'ke 
got you." . . t ' ■ 

" You’ll do it," Nancy assured her; "it may take 
you years, but you'h. do it." 

, “ Years I ” cried wnmnan. "Why, I , 

years. I am not ettOhS' Huncy, arid I 
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loin^ Illy strength. Besides, I did want to make enough 
moniey to buy back your old home for you. I believe 
I am as interested in that as you are. How long did you 
say tile option was ? ” 

" We’ve heaps of time, heaps. Why, we’ve more than 
four years yet." 

" Four years,” repeated the woman slowly. *' I wonder 
now— I wonder ’’ 

" That reminds me,” said Nancy,” that I must go to 
see John Shaweross at once.” 

” You are going to accept his offer, of course,” assented 
Miss Judson. 

” I must,” replied the girl. " The little money I had has 
dwindled every week, and although the salary he offers 
is small it will be better than nothing.” 

"Ay,” replied Miss Judson, "but I did hope— I did 

hope But you are right, lass; never give up a 

certainty for an uncertainty^ however brilliant the 
uncertainty se^s to be.” 

That same evening ^ancy signed the document which 
John Shaweross had prepared, and promised to give him 
W exclusive services for the next two years. 



CHAPTER XVI 


NANCY BECOMES SUSPICIOUS 

F .OUR days later, when Nancy returned from John 
Shawcross’s Mill, she found Miss Judson apparently 
anxious and perturbed. Still, the woman greeted her 
kindly and asked her how she was liking her work.; 

" I am liking it splendidly.*’ 

" And do you think you will find those men easy to work 
with ? " 

" I am sure I sh^ ; both of them seem anxious to make 
things pleasant for me. 'They’ve prepared a room for 
me in tlw mill and have fitted it v^th every convenience. 
If i am tmsucces^ul, it will' not be their fault. Oh, 1 
do bope they will succeed. Both of them are terribly 
anxious. From what they tell me they are investing 
practically &e whole of thdr capital in new madiinery 
in <m3er to produce my designs, so that if they don't 
succeed I shall feel that I am responsfisle.” 

Maty Ji^son did not reply; she was looking into 
vacancy ^d her thoughts seemed far away. 

" Is anything the matter with 3 mu ? " 

“I an)' a bit bothered." 

" Has 4 n 3 dhing happened ? " 

" Niy, hot as you may say happened." 

"What is it, thwi ? ” . , 

" 1 <k>n’t kn^ sdiat to do,'.' replied vnimaia idowly. 
" I can't mike Up toy mind." 

"What about^"' ... 

; " (»i, I dcnn't want to both^ you ; you've jfirt enob^ to 
iibout." ' 

m. 
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*' 3^t*3«)u won’t bother me, whatever it is. Tdl me, 
theit’s a dear." 

Bht Mary Judson did not speak. She was silent for 
more, than a minute, then she burst out suddenly : 

“ Ay, I’ve trie4 again, Nanqr, tried three times since — 
since — ^you know." 

“ And after promising me that you’d give your mind a 
rest for a week.” 

" I couldn't help it, my dear, I simply couldn't. • But it's 
come to nothing. 1 am just where I was. As we said, 
it's only p, little thing that's wantii^ ; oh, if 1 could only 
find out what it is 1 ” ' , 

“ If you could only trust me with that formula I should 
be in a better position to help you," was Nancy’s reply. 

“ You know I would not divulge 3 TOur secret, Mary.” 

*' I know you wouldn’t. I would trust you with every- 
thing I have and am ; but I promised f^er before he died 
that I’d never let anyone see it before I made a success of 
it. That's the real truth of the matter. I want to let 
you see it / I want us Jo go over it point by point togetho: 
and find out the thing that’s missing ; but I daren't. I 
never disobeyed my father during this life, and I don't 

want to disobey him now he’s dead. That’s why ’’ 

- " Yes, what is it ? ’’ asked Nancy as the woman lapsed 
into silence. 

" I’ve had a visitor to-day," said Mary Judson, '* and 
it’s bothering me. I don’t know what answer to give 
him." 

" A visitor ? Do I know him ? " 

The woman diook her bead. 

“ No, he’s never been here since your time. He’s caBed 
langham, and my father used to say he was a g^dus.* 
Housed to work here. Eadier kept him as a kind of 
la.d> .timn, not lor^ before he died; he got Hd ol'ldm. 
^yhow, he went away. I dbh'f know any 

" But why diould his v^t both«* ? " , , , : ^ ■ 

wants the . ^ W laboratory sud been 

iiC it wotd^’t belNise foa hte to 1^ hias» ^Yon 
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see, Nancy. 1 have a feeling that I can't gd any fuft}i<^ hy 

mys^, and it might be I’ve a good mind, to kt 

him wme/’' she added suddmily. “ Fathm' used to talk 
vdth him by the hour, and although he didn't telL.him 
an 3 rthing, he said his conversation was a kind of mental 
stimidus ; that he could always think better after he’d 
been talking with Langham. I wonder if it would have 
the same effect upon me ? " 

" I shouldn’t bother if I were you," was Nancy's reply. 

But I must," and excitement shone from the woman's 
eyes. " I mayn't live long, and I want to succe^ before 
1 die. I promised father. I would, and I wouldn't break 
my word for anjrthing. Besides, I’ve promised you too.” 

■ ‘ Don’t talk about dying. You’ll live to a ripe old age. 
In any case don’t trouble about me." 

" Ay, but I must. I promised myself the very moment 
1 Imew what was in your heart that I’d buy back your 
old home, and give it you ; but I can't do it by m 3 ^seli, and 
— '^aBd he might help me.* He’s coming again to-night,” 
she added. 

. " Coming again to-night ? " 

' ** yes. I want yoit to see him ; I want you to teU me 
-what you would do." 

Rapidly she told Nancy of Langham's former connection 
witik W fatoer and related something of his early history. 
T<dd of his thirst for knowledge, of hid^ taking classes at 
the Ymk^dto College ; told of the professors’ oi^ons 
concerning him, and the ee^emess with whidr he absorbed 
infcnmatum. ' 


“ \iffiat he wants," concluded Miss Judson, " is the use 
ol my lahoratory. He says he has some important experi- 
^imeiits that be wants to make, and that no one in Leeds 


has such a ocan|dete kboratory as I have, tetuhi for 
tkis he says he's to give me svety h^p in hk power 
m anyffung .1 am trying to do." 

.** Im’t it rather w. sttai^ 

■ '^Ferhaps it is,:'! dmi’t know; bat.,1 
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th^ if'^I.ai^ain had bett<a‘ opportunities he wotdd go 
far as an experimental chemist. He said that in his 
he was a genius, and that he leanit more from Langham 
than. Langham had learnt from him." 

" Has he any idea what you are tr 3 nng to ^ " asked 
Nancy. 

" Not the slighted. I put several feelers to him about 
that, but I am sure he never dreams of wh^'l am. It’s 
only a straw, Nancy, but I’m wanting to catch at any 
straw. You see, unknown to himself, he may be able to 
help me.^ Besides, if I could put anything in his way I 
want to do it. I am sure father would like that." 

That night, after the two women had 'iinished thdr 
evening med, Sarah Ellen announced their visited. 
Evidently Langham had got himself up for the occasiou. 
He wore a new ready-made suit, which did not fit him at 
all [badly, and he had altogether a different appearance from 
what he had on the night of Ben Briggs's visit to him. 

" This is my friend. Miss Trevanion," Miss Judson in- 
formed him when he had drawn up his chair before the fire. 

Nancy looked at hiih steadily ; noted his weak-looldng 
chin, his undecided mouth, and his ^all Shifty eyes. .The 
man's face did not jdease her ; he was not in the least 
reminiscent of the genius that Mary Judson had described. 
He looked more like a third-rate draper's assistant than 
a clever chemist.* His physique impressed her unfiivour- 
ably too ; his sloping shoulders, his narrow ^est, and. his 
almost bandy legs made her th^ of him wi& smneithing 
like contempt. A little later, however, her opbion was 
modified. His head was well ^^ped and bis bro^ 
head-betolmned inteUectuality ^ no common order., .liis 
eye6,.too, impressed her ; they m^ht be small, and suggen^ 
a kind of cunifing. but Aey sj>oke of something more than 
cunnn^. Ihe man, wbatevmr else he might be, waadener 
more than clever. 

" |t> ram ki^ of you to see me araia. Miss JttdBOn,*' 

as he tdbk a cigar .fw box die dlEeeM 
yum buf tt’a, no-vnip 
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pi«tending that I am not anxious for you to do^yhsit 1 
asked yoa" 

" You’ve married since you left my fath«, haven’t 3?oa ? 

"Ay, I’ve married and have got two bpms. I’m tjiink- 
ing about them and my wife, more than^’m t hio kiug about 
mj^elf,” he added. ’’ I don’t say I don’t get good wages 
at the mill ; I do j but I want to do something better for 
myself than being in a spinning mill. Mss Judson. I 
have the bairns to educate, and .1 can’t educate them as 
1 would like out of my wage. Of coarse, 3 ^>u knowa good 
bit about me.” 

" I’ve heard my father speak about you a good deal.” 

" Ay, you will have. Your father did more fear me than 
an the ptofessoFS at the Yorkshire CoU^. If I’ve said 
it once I've said it a hundred times that your father was 
the grandest man and the grandest chemist in Leeds, or 
. in the coimtry for that matter. Folks didn’t understand 
Mm; thqr nev^-do tmderstand a man who is ahead of 
Ms times ; all the same, 4ie knew more about chemistry 
than all the professors in Yorlshiie College rolled into one. 
H.he'd. Uved'he would have done |;reat things.” 

Imew he was sa{e in saying these things ; knew that 
-if &ei« was a vuhierable spot in Miss Judson’s hard nature 
it was this, worshipped the . memory of her father, 
and hTved to hear him spoken about. 

" I've always said, too, that there i^ no laboratory in 
ponnectiun widt the whole of the VictMia thuversity that's 
equal to yoat father’s ; no chemical apparatus anywhere 
like Ms. It would be a godsend to me if I could use, it 
someiMiqs. I know I can’t pay you for it M money, Mss 
Judson, bait I know you are as keen rm chemistry as yoar 
"'father was^ and if I can help yon in way. I'd work fori; 
you night and day V I woidd for sure. You i^ itqr vi^^ 
future seems at stidke jnst now.” , „ ’ 

" In what way ?” asked Namyi '.. . .,r.. . 

?* fo this wayi Mss Tmvankm. I’ve an indention 
vdfr my own that t vmat fo perfect-^rM*. fltatii wfoa^: 
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"’A i^scoveiy of what ? " 

It’s a new dye I have in my mind ; a dye that will 
revolutionize the whole of the woollen trade. Yes, I’ll be 
perfectly frank about it, for I’m sure you wouldn’t betray 
me.« England lost aniline dyes through the pigheadedness 
of the so-called scientific men, and the Germans gained by 
our loss. English people refused to take up aniline dyes, 
while the Germans had brains enough to have thm. 
That’s why they are miles ahead of us in that direction. 
Well, my discovery will knock spots off aniline dyes.” 

" You mean that it’s a development of the ^me idea ? ” 
asked Nancy. 

“ It’s more than that, miss ; it opens up a new world. 
It touches new possibilities, and when it's perfected we 
shall be able to be as far ahead of the Germans as they 
are ahead of us. It’s the greatest thing in the world/' 
he added enthusiastically. "It will make all the old 
scientific fossils rub their eyes in wonder. I’ve got it all 
here,” aiid he tapped his forehead significantly. 

“ ’Then you haven't p^ected it yet ? ” 

" I’m handicapped, miss. I approached the authorities 
of the Yorkshire College and asked Ahem to allow me to 
use their laboratory, but they refused. And theirs is the 
only laboratory except yours that's of any use to me. I 
know what I want, and what you've got will suit me down 
to the ground.- Mind you, I've got a bit of a place of 
my own, and I'vO spbnt every q>are penny I could scrape. 
tC3gether in fitting it up. It’s served me i^l t<x>, and 
altlm{^ I say it as Wouldn't, I’ve done wonders in it. 
If youlll co^e up,” he added, with a burst of oonfid^Kx/ 
" I'll ^ow it to 3 ^ 0 . But ^ }dace will not take nie hff 
enough ; there are lots cd thin^ which I can’t aEoani to' 
get; a“d whi<Ji 1 havra't got tdom for, That's why I’ve 
asked. Ifissjudson to. help me. I thought fitf the sake 
of ^ inte^^her fa^er had in me ^ nuj^ do it; 

g in power toHtelp 

.had the nse of'lfisi 
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stm’s laboratory you could p«fect ^ur discovery J " asked 
tile giii. 

“lam certain I could, as c^tain as that I sit here and 
am smoking this Corona cigar/' 

" How long would you want the labOTatory ? '* asked 
Miss Judson. 

“ Say a month. I am sure I could do it in a month.” 

He went on to explain in technical terms how far he'd 
got, while the two women listened eagerly. It was easy 
to see that Miss Judson sympathized with him ; doubtless 
her own experiences accentuated this S}nnpathy._ And 3^ 
there mig^t be doubt at the back of her mind and she 
eagerly looked towards Nancy as if for advice and guidance. 

" How Imig have you bem giving attention to this ? ” 
asked Nancy presently. 

“ All my life as 3 K>u may say,” replied the man. “ This 
is my subject, the subject to which I have given all my 
brains ever since 1 first took an interest in chemistry. Ask 
the professors at the l^kshire College, they’ll let yon 
know.” ^ 

"fa it the only subject you are interested in ? ” asked 
suddenly. • . 

“T*ra0tically the only subject.” * 

“ You are sure ? Mind what you are saying ; sure ? ” 

The man started as if some one had stung him, and Nancy 
saw that his eyes narrowed, that the ^o^ing look whidi 
had struck her at first became emphasized. 

” What do you mean by that ? ” he asked. 

Why it was the girl could not have told, but almost Sm 
cqEttte of iherself she found hersdf saying w^t^e had never 
mtend^tosay. 

” There are other subjects you are nsore .InfarMted hi 
than dyes,” she said; “one in partiealar/'.:\ .t 

After Lanihemleft an hour later the two^wcsn^ satsiltsit; . 
eadh semied tni^be thinking dee^y hadt <|iiau^<’ 

X /'What made yoa take 4 i#ndhiin np se 
'>id|KNa «a: 
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dpn't tnist hint,” replied Nancy. 

“ What do 3«ju mean by that ? " 

" I hardly know what I mean. I don’t like his chin, 
I ddn'jt like his month, and I like his eyes still less.” 

“ Jsn’t that silly ? " 

" I dare say it is ; but it’s true.” 

“ Would you do what he asks ? ” 

“No, I wouldn’t.” 

“ What are your reasoits for sa3dng so ? ” 

“ I have no reasons — at least, none worth giving. 
Apparently the fellow seemed absolutely frank and truth- 
ful ; he answered every question plainly and seemed very 
earnest about his work ; but if I were you I wouldn't let 
him come near the laboratory.” 

“ But what harm can he do ? The only fear I feel from 
an3wne is that he should steal my secret, and that’s im- 
possible. I have the formula locked up in my safe, and 
I destroy every copy of it as soon as I have made it. As 
for anything else, he’s welcome tt) learn it.” 

“ All the same, I wou^’t let him come in the place 

Oh, I know I seem unreasonable ; but you asked me a 
question, and I can’t help repl3nng to it.” * 

“ It would seem so unkind,” said Mary Judson slowly. 
“ The poor feUow is depending upon me for help, and it 
seems such a little diing to do. Supposing you or I were 
in his place, woulcm't we think it hard to be refused ? ” 

“ I dare say we ^^ould, and I've no reasons except a 
woman's reasmrs. 1 dcm’t like him, and I felt all the time 
he was here that he had reascms for cqmm^ other than those 
he stated; 'IHd notice his eyas contract when 1 told 
bhn that there were o&er subjects he was interested, ih 
besides dyeS ? ” ' 

" Nay, I didn’t noijc^” , 

“X Of course, X dpn^’t know what’s in his ndnd ; 
but I aih sate that if yon W what ha aslm you, yhd'wiU 
' oHt.’’.' 

^ i^ht,” hfeiy after another ion« 
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ii^g for years to perfect what my father began, and I 
seem to be getting no nearer." ' 

Two days later Ben Bri|^ received the following letter : 


“Dear Sir, — 

“According to your instructions I visited Mss Mary 
Judson and asked for the use of her laboratory. Z told 
her I was anxious to perfect a discovery I had made in 
dyes and that my own chemical apparatus was utterly 
insufficient for that purpose. When I saw her first she 
seemed to be disposed to grant my request, bpt after a 
second visit, ^ told me that ^e could not do what 1 
asked. 

“ I have come to the conclusion that I should have got 
vffiat I wanted but for the young woman who lives with 
her. Mss Trevanion, ^e'says she’s called, a proud sort 
of lass who took the high hand with me. She asked me 
a lot (rf questions, but she got nothing out of me. Anyhow, 
Z bdieve it was she who Sept Mss Judson from consenting. 
You MoU see, therefore, that our £[uns are spiked for this 
time. I will have another shot in the matter, however, 
and I believe I shall get what I want. 

“ Fcttgive me for mentioning it, but could you let me 
have ten pounds ? My missis has been very poorly and 
doctors' bills are heavy. 

“I am. Dear Sir,* 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Wilfred Langham." 

read tins letter more than once, and after each 
perusal he seeded increasingly thoughtful. 

That same night Ben paid another visit to JUoghamh 
cottage., » ; •/ 



CHAPTER XVII 


LEEDS VERSUS TREVANION 

M ary. JUDSON sat in the sitting-room which usually 
went by the name of “ The Room ” at Labumui^ 
Cottage, looking pale and wan. Dark rings were aroiuid 
her eyes, her face looked bloodless, while her figure had 
become more and more emaciated. 

More than a year had passed since the night when Lang- 
ham had paid his visit to her house. It was February 
then, and a cold'foggy night. It was now May of the 
following year, although there wSre few signs summer 
in Rhododendron Street^ As she looked out of her house 
not a flower was to be seen, not even a blade of grass 
broke the grim, grey monotony of thtf long line of houses. 
Still, the air though smoke laden was warm, and suggested 
the coming of summer. 

" I am feeling an old woman before my time,” reflected 
Miss Judson. *' I have no heart for an3dbing. It's been 
disappointment after disappointment. I am sure I'm 
near complete success and yet I don't seem to be any 
furth^ on than when Nancy first came.” 

" Sbe looked at her fUn, almost transparent hands and 
sighed deeply. ' , 

” I seem as tiboug^ I've only t^ things to livei(nr/* ^ 
wait cm thinkuig ; " <me is to do what father told mer the 
^her %^to fiflfil Nancy’s dreamt end they both amotmt 
to the .«une tiling. if I could only make it, and make 
ft X sure I should get well a^d strong agaiii ; 

Xmakeit,8ndyej|Xd(m'tmakeit. Sometime. 
' Xt’’-'tise8a$ r^t ' Ayr; I’m'hmdy 
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to give up all hope. But there, it’s time for to 

come and I mustn’t let her see me like this.” 

She heard a quick footstep on the as|:^alt outside, and 
turning saw Nancy coming towards the gate. 

“ She looks pale too,” reflected Miss Judson. ” Sie’s 
not 'the same lass as when she came here nearly two years 
agone. Then her face was like peach-blossom> while 


" How are you, lifeury ? ” Nancy greeted her cheerfully 
as she entered the room. 

” I am all ri|^t.” readied Miss Judson with a. wan smile. 

” No. you are not. What have you been doing all day ? 
Working in the laboratory again ? ” 

”No," rejflied the other, "I didn’t feel up to it. I 
lay in bed until late, and since then I’ve been sit^g here.” 

Nancy looked at her friend closely, noted the thin blood- 
less cheeks, saw how ill she was looking. 

” You've been moping ? ” cried Nancy. 

” Nay I've not, only^ — ” 

” Only what ? " , 

'*Oh, I don't know ; never mind about me. How are 
you getting on ? ” * 

yi^iat you want is a holMay,” cried Nancy. ” You 
want to go away from this awful Rhododendron Street — 
tdiere there are no rhododendrons — ^ 3 ^u want to breathe 
the sea air, not ,th» fetid smoky stuff, but real pure air. 
How lOi^ is it since you have 1^ a holiday ? ” 

” How long since you've had a holiday ? ” retorted Mss 
Judscm. 

"X don’t want any, lam well ^stnmg. Be^k}e»--^" 
the girl stof^ped' suddenly. 

’* Ay, lass,” aru^ ^ welfed up ha Ifisa judson’s 
4$yes as dbe spate ; "ft's been tiie same flor you as it im . 
VWn for me ; of us haveHad aht^day tete.use^ 

couMn't affofd one, it only X could ntete that abehff I 

" lnok.hme,”|esifdNWy, ” I've got 
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“ Oh yes, theie is," and Nancy laughed as she spohe. 
" Yw and 1 are going away for a hoMay. We are going 
to get out of smoky Leeds, and we are going down tb 
Comwali.” 

“ Don't be silly,” replied Miss Hudson, and there was 
aspetity in her voice. " Going to Cornwall costs money, 
and as 3 ?ou know I've got none. Neither have you.” 

" Yes, I have,” cried Nancy. “ Listen and I'll tell 5 mu 
all about it. You know my agreement with John Shaw- 
crass ? I was to have a hundred a year as a kind of retain- 
ing salary, .and if their business proved successful I should 
have piy share in their success." 

" Well, it hasn't been successful. You told me less than 
a month ago that the firm barely paid its way for the last 
twelve months.” 

“I was mistaken,” cried Nan<y. "Things did look 
rather badly at that time, but they’ve improved. John 
Shawcross came into my designing room this afternoon 
and told me so. He said that while my work had hxmg 
fire for a long time, it was at last being taken up, and he 
has got several orders from big firms in London. Just 
think of it, my dear I ” • 

" Ay, lass, I'm right glad,” cried Miss Judson, and a 
tinge of colour came into her pale cheeks. 

" There is sometiiing better than that," cried the girl. 
" Look at that,” amd she took a cheque from her pocket 
and showed it to the other. . 


, " A hundred pounds I ” the woman almost gaiq)ed. " A 
hundred, poundte l ” . . 

" Yes^ aa^ it's an I > It has nothing to do wiEi my 
salary. He it to me less than an hour ago, so yoft 
See 1 am . as ricir as a Jew. N^ I teU you what we are 
to do. . We are going: to lock up this house,, give 
. 'IKlen a holiday, ai^ wO are going down, to my iM. 
a .meath.”^. j 
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" Hcture houses 1 ’* was laug^g rejJy. V^y, 
you’ll not see a pititure house Wiile you aj^e i6my. There 
is hot a picture house witl^ five miles of Trevanion 
Court. No, no, I am going to show you Cornwall, real 
Cornwall ; not fashionable watedng-plates, but great rocky 
difk, and a glorious sea. 1 am going to take 3 rou into 
the cottages of the people and we are going to have l<mg 
walks over rocky hills." 

"Ay, it'll be grand," exclaimed Miss Judson. 

Indeed, when she bade Nancy good night at the door of 
her bedroom she looked ten years younger. 

Half an hour later, however, her feelings had evidently 
undergone a change, for as Nancy lay in bed she heard 
Mary outside the door speaking in woebegone tones. 

" I can’t go after all," she wailed. 

" Why can’t you go ? ” 

" Ay, it came to me when I was saying my prayers, and 
I can’t go. What about that formula, Nancy ? " she went 
on in a hoarse whisper.* " I daren’t leave it behind me, 
and as you know I can’t take it with me." 

"That'll be aH right," was {Janqr's laughing reply. 
" First thing to-monow morning we'll go to that new Safe 
Heposit ; we’ll leave it there and 3 n>u will have a stamped 
receipt for it." 

■ " Nay,” cried Miss Judson, " I daren’t leave it in any 
Safe Deposit.” * 

" Why, th^ are as safe as the Bank of England." 

“ I don’t care, I. should never happy. I can’t leave 
it there." 

"Then leave it at your Bank. You can trust your Bank, 
can’t you ? ” 

"Ay, I suppose I could," admitted the woman in a 
chan^ tone. " The deeds of tins house are th^, and 
I could have the formula lockM up in the same box." 

" Of cotnrm 3 n>u could," reph^ the gh^l. " Now: go to 
.bed and sleqp soundly." ,, 

. '^^Three da^ la^ Nancy add' Mary Jhdson wereiM||h|^ 
l^y to Oj^wall'. .Starting ead^ X^eeds andj|||i% 
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advantage of a new serviee of trains that ran direct to the 
West without touching London they reached Plymouth 
while^ the sun was still high in the heavens. 

Nancy had her fears that Mary would be overcome 
by the journey, but to her delight she did not even show 
signs of fatigue. 

" I seem like one who has had a new lease of life, Nancy 
lass/' she said more than once. " Ay, this is grand ; it's 
just like going into a new world. Why, you don't seem 
as excited as I do." 

But Nancy was excited. It was now two years since 
she had left Cornwall, and the thought of going back to 
her old home was joy imtold. She said but little, however ; 
her thoughts were too deep for words. .Her joy was tinged 
with sadness, too. Although she was going back to her 
old home she was going as a stranger might go. It was 
no longer hers, and if she paid a visit to Trevanion Court 
she would have to pay it as one^n sufferance. Of course 
she knew that young Jack Beel would welcome her with 
open arms, that everj^hing there would be hers for the 
asking, but she knew she could ask for nothing. In. one 
way it gave her almost as much pain as pleasure as the 
train swept Westward. How could it be otherwise when 
she was no nearer her heart's desire ? 

Sie had rarely •heard from Cornwall since leaving it. 
Young Jack had written her three times, ostensibly on 
business, but really to tell her that his affections for her 
were unchanged. These letters she had answered in a 
friendly way; nevertheless, every line had proclaimed 
the fact that Jack's hopes were as far removed as ever. 
John Trefry had also written, but John's letters were like 
Ids speech, halting and somewhat reserved. Beyond this 
she had scarcely heard from the old county. She was not 
anxious to keep up friend^ps with the girls she had known 
there in former yezxs, and as a consequence old acquaint- 
ing bad wellnigh ceased. this tin§ed her heart with 

and made her fed the old dajrs of happiness 

were gone for ever. The thought of seeing Trevanion 
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C<Mirt, not only in possession of n stagier, but of oAe uSiD 
had no real right there, and no real love f<n: its beauty ost 
its old associations, gave her pain beyond words. 

All the same, she was exdted, joyfuHy excited. Leeds 
with its roaring machinery, its crowds, and its auote' 
begrimed atmosphere, was behind ber, and she was going 
to what seemed to her the land of b^aty, and sunshine, 
and romance. 

" Are we in Cornwall yet ? " asked Miss Judson at length 
when the train left North Road, Pl3miouth. 

*' Not yet," replied the girl. " We’ve to get ov4t Saltash 
Bridge first." 

They stopped at Devonport station, and then having 
pas^d through two wayside halts the train found its way 
over Saltash Bridge towards the quaint little town on the 
other side. 

" That’s Cornwall," shouted Nancy, pointing out of the 
carriage window. , 

" Ay, it’s rare and pretty," was Miss Judson's reply. 

" Pretty ! " cried the girl. " It’s home I There, we 
are in Cornwall now., I feel I can breathe again." 

" Ay, it’s very nice,” assented Miss Judson, " and it’s 
difieaent from Yorkshire ; but I prefer Leeds. How green 
everything is I " she .added. 

" Listen ! " cried Nancy as the traia stopped at Saltash. 
" Isn’t it i^orious ? " 

" What’s glorious ? ” 

Don’t you hear the porters ? Can't you catch the soft, 
caressing tones of their voices ? ’’ 

The woman shook her head, npt able to understand what 
the iprl meant. 

" Oh, I feel I could hug that porter,’’ Nanty 

" Hug the- porter ? Whatever for ? " 

" Can’t you hear ? Why, it's the Gonnsh dialect aeahi. 
don't you hear it? ’’ .‘- 

;&3^at's he saying? " asked Miss Judson, 

JihUMy laughed with joy. * 

stay there , where poo be to," she heard 
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say to jn old ‘woman. " Doan't yon bother 'bo'at your 
bag, Mawther ; -I’ll bring that to 'ee.” 

“It's just lovely," cried the girl. “And see how 
leismtefy every one is I No hurry, no bustle ; every one 
has plenty of time, and every one seems in a good temper." 

The train crawled out of the station and swept throu^ 
some' of the most beautiful scenery in England. Looking 
out of the window they could see inniunerable little creeks 
which glistened in the sunshine. The tide being high 
everjrthing was at its loveliest, while the spring foliage 
covered hill and dale in their mantles of living green. 

“ Compare that with Yorkshire," cried the girl. *' See 
all those men-of-war Ijnng in the harbour there ! See the 
woods sloping down to the shore. Oh, it’s lovely ! lovely t ” 

“ Ay, it’s all right in its way,” assented Miss Judson, 
"but there are no coal-mines, no factories. How can 
people make brass here ? " 

“Brass,” cried the girl, cares about mon^ 

when they can get this ? " 

The train swept on. St. Germans, Menheniot, liskeard, 
Doublebois. , , 

" Isn’t it grand ? Isn’t it glorious ? " Nancy kept on 
repeating. 

"Ay, I’m enjo 3 dng myself very much," Miss Judson 
replied, “ and it’s wery nice as a holiday ; but give me 
Leeds as a settled thing. It feds more homely there than 
it does here." 

At length the train began to descend into Bodmin 
Valley, or what is more commonly known as the Lynn 
Valley. Nancy, who had pome this route scores of times 
in days gone by and had taken httle or no notice of it, 
now looked at. everything with new eyes. 

" Even yovL must see that it’s lovdy, Mary," 
giri.i " Why, there is not another valley in England ‘hke 
it ! Oh, I. suppose there are prettier places— but dnu^ 
3 ^ see> my dear ? it’s li(ane,*hoine 1 I'vfe been away irgik 
. ymus, and when I left it I ihou^t I diould tuBkr 
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Teats trickled down the girl's face^ and her lips qhivered. 
9ie remembered that it was not home to her now ; that 
did not possess a foot of land in the v^hole county, 
and that the home she loved so de^ly was the property 
of Jack Beel, who at one time was her father's groom. 
Never had her desire to get it back been so strong ; never 
did she long so much for money to buy the old homestead. 

“ Ay, I understand," said Mary Judson at length. She 
had been watching her friend for some time, not daring to 
speak. '* It*s not home to me, but it's home to you. I 
dare say you think of Laburnum Cottage as a grey, shabby- 
looking house in a shabby street, in a smoky town ; but 
to me it's home, and if I'd been away from it for two 
years and was ju^t going back I should be as excited as 
you are." 

'' Ah, but wait till you see Txevanion Court ! " cried the 

g»i. 

" I suj^iose it's a gra^oT place," replied Miss Judson. 

" It isn't that," replied the girl, “ there are a hundred 
fOKSt hou^ in York^ire, but there is not one like it. I 
lovp every door, eveiy window, every chunney in it. It 
was built by my peqple hundred upon hundreds of 3 rears 
ago, and no one but a Trevanion has ever lived there imtil 
how. I think it wiU Mil me to see it again and yet I must 
see it. I must feed my eyes upon it-«-yes, and feed my 
soul.” 

“ We are strange creatures," said the Yorkshire woman 
after a long silence. " Did I ever tell you about Ebenezer 
Fleteher ? " 

"No. Who's he?” 

"HeHvesin B^ax. He was a ridh mainufactnm arid 
made hes^ of ; in fact, he vms so ttken- with 
mafckig money that he never had a holids^ in w life. 
Tlttn one day he detommed he'd have a hdiday ; so hie 
took his wife, E8xa Fletcher, for^ ahmg trip <»' the 
(^tihent. He went to Swtsien, to Nomaiy^ io 
hbie:^usttia& Tyrol, and to S^taeriapd ; he mMhe'dnu^. 
do id it. fife waa ah^y three rh^a^ and ttiea he 
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caiQie back to Halifax. Do 3^0 know the first thing he 
did; after he arrived ? " 

“No. What?" 

“ He went to his mill chimney and kissed it. He said 
that among all the things he had ever seen while he was 
away he never saw an3rthing as beautiful as that mill 
chimney.” n 

" Yes, I imderstand," replied Nancy, “ but even the mill 
chimney was not like Trevanion Court is to me.” 

At length the train arrived at the little station four miles 
away from the village where Nancy had arranged to stay. 
She had telegraphed to the owner of the cottage, who had 
assured her she would have ever3rthing in readiness for 
her. Evening had now come and the stm was be ginning ' 
to sink. By this time Mary Judson was* showing signs of 
weariness, and Nancy was glad they were nearing the 
end of the journey. 

“ Shall we be long before we gH there, lass ? ” the woman 
asked ; “ I'm nearly done up.” * 

“ Another quarter of an hour,” cried Nancy. " Here's 
the motor-car waiting.” ^ 

What a long drive it was I The ^ar swept along &e 
lanes she knew so well, while she heard the swish of the 
waves in the near distance. The primroses had nearly 
gone, but a hundred^ther wild flowers bedecked the hedges. 
The birds were twittering among the hazel-buriies, the 
lambs were frolicking in the meadows. She was in her 
own country at last I A mile or so over the hills yonder, 
was Trevanion Court, while all around her was the country- 
side she had known since childhood. %e almost fmgot 
Mary Judson in her excitanent : forgot everything save 
that v^e had come home, and that her h«trt was aching. 

“ Ee 4 i I But' this is grand i " Mary Ju^on almost 
gasped the words. . * 

. They had come to die end cd their journey b^ore Napqy 
had realized it, and the caristopped at«a' little gnmi^ 
built cottage firom whidh a vride stretch bf rugged coa^ 
and the. gteat tbHing of the oossn could be 
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Evto to Nancy, who had secsi it a htmdted times Mote, 
it came like a tevelation, but to the Ymkshire woman 
reared among the grey streets of tecxis it was beautiful 
bqmnd words. • ' 

“ Yes, it is wonderful, isn't it ? " 

" Blackpool is nothing to that," admitted Mary Judson, 
“as for Scarborough, it's a fool to it. All the j 
do want a cup of tea, and then I'll go to bed." 

“ You are not as tired as you were, ate ycm ? " 

“ Nay. That ride in the car has rehe^ed me wonder- 
fully. All the same, it's been a long, weary journey." 

“ You must stay in bed all day to-morrow," said Nancv. 
" And what will you do ? " 

Nancy did not reply, but Miss Judson, unimaginative 
as ^e was, knew whad was in the girl's 
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YOUNG jack’s SUBTXETY 

" T BE fine ’n glad to see 'ee, Miss Nancy, I be fer sure. 

X You could 'ave knocked me down with a straw 
when I got your telegram, but I was as glad as ef anybody 
'ad gived me a sovereign. There now, I 'ope jmu’U make 
a good mail. I ‘ope your friend will too,” she added, 
looking towardf the Yorkshire woman*. ” You don’t enjoy 
very good ’ealth, do ’ee, miss ? ” 

Mrs. Uren had looked at Nancy very critically on her 
arrival. She had wondereid' much whether Squire Tre- 
vanion'sS^ughter, as the villagers still called her, had 
prospered during hqj long absence, and had eagerly 
examined her clothes and judged accordingly. Mary 
Judson too came in for a dose examination, and ftU far 
short of what Mrs. Uren considered Miss Nancy’s frioid 
diould be. The Yorkshire woman, according to the Cornish 
woman’s ideas, j;iadn’t the appearance of ” a rail laady,” 
and she was afraid lest Nancy had failed badly. 

For the feudal spirit still remains in the rural parts of 
ComwaE. The people still look up to what they term 
" the old families,” and treat them with due respect. 
Thus, although " Squire Trevanion,” was only a farmer, 
and had be^ so. pocu' when he died that the farm and its 
bdongii^is had to he sold in order to pay his debts, he was 
still a Trevanion. The village women and g^ls curisied 
to 1^ to die ver^ last, even although he was penniless, 
wl^ they treated Jade Beel who h^ bought the farm 
-as one of dtenisdve$. Money or no^^moui^, a Trevamoa 
. fres a TrevaOKm; wiide »Jack' althong^ he mi^t 
r possess sii&ms, WouM hh alwa^ as J«dc Beel. 

'liw. 
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Maiy Judson could not understand Mr& Uren cnztsying 
to Nancy on her arrival ; could not understimd her almost 
awed admiration at the girl’s presence. In Leeds the 
standard of every man's worth was " t' brass ’’ he> had 
made; here there was another standard. In Leeds 
practically no man touched his hat to another man, and 
Ifeuy Judson could not help noticing with something like 
contempt the politeness of the man who had driven their 
motor-car. For that matter Miss Judson was somewhat 
chagrined at the diff^ence between Mrs. Uren’s demeanour 
to Nancy and that shown toward herself. 

" Isn't Mrs. Uren a dear ? " remarked the girl when at 
length the woman left them. * 

" You might be the Queen of England from the way she 
treats you," was Miss Judson’s reply. 

“ What do you m^ ? " 

"Why, see the way 'she curtsies and scrapes to you. 
That kind of thing is nowt in my line.” 

"She’s a dear," cried* Nancy enthusiastically. "She 
was a servant at our house when I was a kiddy, and it’s 
ju^ lovely to be waited on by her again." 

" Anyone might thidk you were made of different flesh 
and blood to other people by the way she IooIb at you. 
But there, I’m glad to see you happy, and I’m sure the 
place will do me good." 

Directly after tbrir homely meal Miss Judson went to 
bed, but Nancy, in spite of her long day’s journey, felt 
that rest was impossible. She knew that she could not 
sleep if she went to bed, and so, directly after bidding her 
Mold good night, she Idt the cottage and went out alone. 
'The world was different here from udiat it was in Leeds, 
and as riie drunk de^ of the sea air, and entered int(3fthe 
spirit of the night, it semed to her that h^ two years 
in Yorksh^ had been a dream. Leeds, with its crowds, 
its rush, its roar, and its great busy life, dki hot erist save, 
in ht» own imagin|tion. §he had sbaply b^ aSle^ 
two years, ^d now she had awolee again, awc^ in hai; 
owm But she lcn^ it w<af .hoL.%<‘ : 
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she wasT but little more than a mile from Trevanion Court, 
her old life had gone. Her home was the home of others, 
and she was no nearer realizing her dream than she had 
been two years before. She remembered the conditions 
of the sale ; called to mind the option which she had 
insisted on, and at which Old Jack Beel had laughed. 

Ten thousand pounds ! 

Yes, that was the price she had to pay if her old home 
was to be hers again, and that ten thousand pounds seemed 
as impossible as it did then. 

No, it was not. If she would marry Ben Briggs every- 
thing would be possible. She had seen him less than a 
week before, and was sure by the look in his eyes that 
Ben had not given up hope of winning .her as his wife. 

How wonderful everything was I The moon was nearly 
at its full and the sky was cloudless* In the near distance 
she heard the waves breaking on perhaps the finest coast 
line in the world. She had bat|;}ed a hundred times on 
the sandy beach hundreds of feet down, a beach so hard 
that people often played tennis there. No, there was no 
other place like it. As for the lane an which she walked, 
it was a dream of paradise. She heard the birds nestling 
among the leafy bushes, heard the wind sighing among 
the rustling leaves. The air she breathed was as sweet 
as the nectar of th#gods. But more than all it was home ; 
the spirit of home wrapped her around like a mantle. 

She foimd herself sobbing like a child, while the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. They were not tears of sorrow ; 
never did jo;f^ fill her heart more than then ; every pulse 
of her body thrilled its recognition of the fact that she 
was iu her own homeland even although her home did not 
belong to her. . . . 

For hours after she went to bed she lay awake thinking, 
dreaming, planning. On the whole she was sorry she had 
brought Miss Judson with her. This woman, kind and 
good as she was, could not enter into heF feelings, and but 
for Ihe fact that she knew the holiday would do her good 
she Wkhed herself alone; Would her visit result in any* 
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tltiiig ? Could it be that her hcffliecononj; wovdd hdp 
her? 

.She fdl asleep at last, but it was tmly to dteam of hear 
childhood’s days. Her father was with her again just as 
he had been in the olden times. She saw his face beaming 
with smiles, yet anxious looking, as on her nineteenth 
birthday he had given her a new horse. How her fath^ 
had loved her 1 Then in her dream she saw him lying on 
his death-bed, heard him pleading with her to keep the 
old house in the family. 

When at length she awoke she could hardly realize where 
she was. Bri|^t sunshine was streaming in through the 
window, the song of the birds came to her, while the 
muimur of the se^ seemed like far-ofi music. Then sud- 
denly she realized, and leaping out of bed rushed to the 
window. 

A few minutes later she was running ddwn the pre- 
cipitous path towards tlje sea. She laughed for very joy 
as she saw the morning sunshine on the many-coloured 
waters. She gave a little screani of delight as she plunged 
fropi a ro^ed rock into twen^.jBet of water and then 
riang to the surface swam sean^id. She had not had a 
sea bath fta two years, and the joy of it was almost beyond 
words. 

"lam simply ravenous, Bfrs. Uren,”‘ishe aied when she 
came back to the cottage again. " Is breakfast ready ? ” 

" I can soon get it for 'ee. What’ll 'ee be plaised to 
'ave ? ’’ 

" Oh, anything as long as there’s plenty of it." 

The woman laughed with pleasure. This was the ghl 
^e had known long years before, . .v> - 
, " Tedn’ the pildmd season yet," She mnarkSdi " but I 
see'd BiU.B<»kiddy a few ttnnutes agone, and 'ee said 'ee'd. 
caught son^. Will 'ee 'ave diey ? " 

" Pilchards ! " cried Nancy, " l!d love ! ” 

“Alter that I'S toast Ht of 'orne-oaed '’an# I'ito 
and then you fiht^ up a bit of 
-lelil^* Will 
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" It's jnst what I’ve longed for for the last two years,” 
cried Kan<^. 

"Oa, bat 'tes good to see 'ee again. Miss Nancy. I 
^a^ ^or friend ed'n comin’ down to breakfast ? ” 

“ No, I told her she must stay in bed till noon. She 
was very tired last night." 

" She ded look wisht for sure; but a week or two 'ere'Il 
set 'er up. I took the liberty of looking into 'er room 
just now, and she was slaapin' as quiet as a baby. Will'ee 
wait in for 'er ? ” 

" Not this morning,” replied Nancy, and there was a 
far-away look in her eyes. 

" What be ’ee goin’ to do then ? ” 

Nancy gave no answer to this, but thq woman guessed 
by her tremulous lips what she was thinking of. 

By nine o’clock Nancy had left the cottage again and 
was on her way to Trevanion Ojurt. She feared to go 
there, but she could not help herself, the place drew her 
like a magnet. 

Presently she left the Jane and struck into a footpath 
across the fields, tmtil after a few minutes’ walk she foui;d 
herself on land which up to two years ago she had called 
her own. Then, unable to control herself, she started 
running, until having readied the crest of the hill the old 
homestead burst upon her gaze. She could not see the 
bouse plainly, the trees which embowered it hid parts 
of it from her sight ; but it was there. She saw some 
of the old stone chimneys an4 traced the outlines 
of the buildings. Imagination and memory did the 
rest. 

A m^ute'laier she was walking und^ the avmue dt tre^ 
die rememberediiso well, whkh led up to the entrance 
gaUwmy. When dre h^ been a girl it Imd been a weU- 
kept driv^ now it w^ a de^ly rutted, rough farinefn' 
tene. trees were the same, and the panorama 

cd IdU'mtd ddte coidd not be- •, \ ‘ 

r ^ going;neaQi% but found h^df rigidly' 

t»ay ..toward the '^trapse. there'. 
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it was ! The great lichen-coyered granite sar* 

moanted by huge rounded grasite stones, il^yond the 
gate stretched the greensward where ^e had ^ oftoi 
romped as a child, and farther on still stood the house. 
She gazed like one spell-bound. She had had a fear lest 
som^ow it should appear changed ,* feared lest what die 
had thought so beautiful should seem different. She knew 
tile house would not be really difiereut, but she might see 
with new eyes and thus alter everything. But it was not 
so. The pillared portico was just as she had left it — 
save that two farm carts had been drawn up there. What 
sacrilege I Those flagstones on which the farm carts stood, 
had been trodden, centuries before, by beauteous ladies 
and gaily attired cavaliers, ^e saw the leaded windOMTS 
which belonged to the room where she had slept, and 
wondered who slept there now ; saw th^ wing of the 
house wh^ King Charles I had slept dui^ig the time of 
his struggle against Cipmwell — saw everything. 

For minutes she stood looking, unconscious of who might 
be near. She was peopling the Tooms ; recalling from the 
dim past the eventi^ with which the old house was associ- 
ated ; romemboing what her father had said, and what 
had promised. 

“ Why I Miss Nancy ! ” 

It was an exclamation of joy, and 3 %t the voice sounded 
harsh and discordant. Turning, die saw Young Jack 
Beel standing by -her side. ' 

3he oonldn't deny it: Young Jack had improved. 
Whether reddence at Trevanion Court had had its efiect 
upon him she ^d not know, but he seem^ to have mcoe 
sawir /<Hr«, was more a man of the wurld than w^h. she . 
bad seen him last. He dressed better tod He wofe a pair 
df well-made riding breeches and a carelull^ fltting coat. 
The trutii. was Young J^ had heard sh^ was <x^nii^f, to 
Camwall and had dcmn^ his best at^ ip thelhopu that ; 
/idle would visit *Trevanihn*Court* ' 

: I am glad to see you, Nani[^,f he sidd 

■ ' .anadkius ^es v . " no one ' khowS' 
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stayfa^ with £>orcas Uren, aren’t you ? Father and I 
were pas^g her house yesterday morning and she told 
ns. You dmx't look as wdl as you did \dien you left,” 
he added. 

" Heeds is a great smo^ city,” cried the girl, ” and I've 
been working very hard.” 

“ Working ! You working ! Why ” 

“ Yes, I've a situation there.” 

" You — you a situation I ” he almost gasped. " What 
do you do ? " 

“ I am a designer for a firm of manufacturers," she 
answered him. 

The \rards conveyed little meaning to his mind, the 
language' of Yorkshire \ms strange to him. 

'' I hope you are doing well ? " he ventured. ” That 

is, I hope What a lovely morning it is, isn't it ? 

Won't you co^e inside and look round ? ” he added. 

Nwcy shook her head. 

" Everything is the same as you left it,” he went on ; 
" that is, as near as I can make it. The panelling hasn't 
been taken away or an3d:fiing of that sort.” 

'* Of course, that was the arrangemeftt, wasn't it ? ” and 
the girl's voice became hard and metallic. 

“ Does it look natural to you ? ” persisted Young Jack, 
following her eager gaze. 

" It’s sacril^," touted Nancy angrily. 

" What’s sacrilege ? ” 

" To have those heavy carts placed under tiie portico. 
You must have known— r-" She did not finish the 
s^tence. After alf, what right had she to complmn ? 

" I’B have them taken away at once,” said. Young Jack 
huml^' ” I didn’t.think you would care, and it seemed 
such a lian^ place to put them. You are sure you won’t 
go hito the house ? " 

Agiiin Nan<y shook :her li<«sd. At that nnnndnt 
hftted Young Jack Bed. * 

” Come atong to the stables, then," he*per$i$ted. 
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** Do," he pleaded. " I want to sg^thin^." 

He ^ke mysterioosly. 

" What do yoa want to show roe ? " 

“ You remember your mai%» don't you-^Hitebe I mean, 
the hunter 3 rour fatiier bought lor you years kgone ? " 

" Phoebe I ” cried the girl. “ Is die there ? ” 

" Why, don’t you know ? I boughtTher at the sale. I 
knew how 3 n)u loved her, so although Nick Bodinnick and 
Harry Magor both wanted her badly I bought her. She 
wasn’t two when your fath<^ bought her first and now she's 
rising seven. I've beoi offered big money for her, but I 
wouldn’t tsAe it. Do 3 «)u know^why ? ” 

The girl's lips became tremulous. Hot heart was almost 
broken whoi she had said good'bye to Phoebe. 

**I bought her because 3«5u loved her," said Young 
Jack in a vdusper, “ and no one has been on her back since 
you left." 

" Do you mean that ? " 

" What else can lanean ? ” 

Her voice softened into gm^tude, and Young Jack was 
qmck to note the diange. ' 

’ " Phoebe was yoitr mare," he said ; " how then could T 
allow anyone e^ to ride her ^ Father's been awfully 
vexed with me, but I didn't care. I’ve exercised her 
nearly every day, but no one has, ever ridd^ her. I 
bought your »ddle too. Do 3 «)u remembOT ? Won't you 
come for a ride on her this morning. Miss Nancy ? I'd 
love te take you. It would seem like old times again ^ 
see yon fijdng across the country on l%oebe's back. I don't 
her my mare," went on Jack, " in my heart of hearts 
1 call hOT Miss Nancy's mare, and I Icok foret^iM to HtC. 
time when yon will come and daiih her as yot^^wh. I 
had the same loose box fitted lip for hOT . too, and tiiOTe 
isn't a horse in C(xmwall bet^ho|]^&^^e ia. Won’t 
yon ccdhe an4'i^ if she knovra you?" 

Young Jack was wiser ffiaii ha laieW ; hothlhg Ibnf ^ 
^Could tove.do&a to SoftOTt hOT heaii 
■iiave bea-mc^'. ^feeffve 
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ber fa&er had given her on her nineteenth birthday, the 
mare on which she had followed the hounds, the mare 
^ddch she had loved almost as a human being 1 

Almost before she knew what she was doing she was 
accomp^jdng Jack towards the stables, talking eagerly 
the whole time. " What’s that ? ” she asked as they came 
close to the stable door. 

" It’s Phoebe whinnjdng,” replied Jack ; " she’s heard 
your voice and remembers.” 

Almost foi^etful of everything now she rushed to the 
stable door and opened it. A minute later she had entered 
Phoebe’s bdx. 

“ Phoebe, my darling, do you remember me ? ” 

There was no need to ask that. The mare’s body quivered 
with joy as she felt her soft hand agayist her velvety 
nose, and whinnied with gladness as she heard her voice. 

*' Oh, my beauty, my beauty 1 ” cried the girl as she 
rubbed her face against the mare’s nostrils. " I’m glad 
you haven’t forgotten me.” 

Forgotten her I If any living cre*ature could show signs 
of affection, Phoebe did towards her one-time mistress. 
Her whinn 3 dng was like a human voice telling of her love. 

" She looks well, don’t she ? ” asked Yoimg Jack, who 
had watched the meeting. "I’ve groomed her myself, 
and fed her always myself. I’ve not allowed one of our 
farm labbuts ^ to go*near her. Yes, and I’ve cleaned out 
her box myself. Do you know why I’ve done it ? I've 
done it in the hope that you would know, and that you 
would think kindly of me.” 

"Ido think kindly of you,” Nancy could not help saying. 
" I did know you had bought Phoebe, and I’ve wondered 
hundrifif'of times what had become of her.” ‘ 

"She's waiting for you," cried Jack, "and she’ll be 
always here until you come to dato her as your own. 
You axe sure you won't go into the house. Miss Nan<^ ? 

" Ko, no, I could not bear it." 

"'But Why? It's yours When you wUidiave it." 

^ Yokili, or Ism labowm. 
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Jade Bed was a daagerons wooer alk l^t 
Under ordinary drcumstances Nancy , would never have 
thouj^t of him, but now he was a link to her old fife, a 
means whereby she ccmld again posses her dd hoime. 
But more than that. Young Jack had been kind ^ Phoebe, 
cared for her, groomed her, exerdsed her, all because of 
the mare's love for her one-time mistress. 

" Let’s go for a ride,” pleaded Jack again. ” 1 keep a 
good saddle-horse of my own and we can go anywhere you 
like. There, that’s your old saddle, im't it ? ” 

“ No, no, I daren’t I thank you so mn^, but I daren’t ! ” 
and she rushed out of the box while Phoebe whinnied 
mournfully after her. 

She bad barely reached the stable yard when die heard 
the rudiing pat|er of feet and the savage growl of a dog. 
A few seconds later the growl had changed into a jo}dul 
cry of welccnne. 

" Why, it’s John,” cried the girl. " John, you remember 
me, don’t 3«)u ? Yes, . you do, my beauty 1 ” Nancy 
sobbed as the huge Airedale placed its paws on her shoulders 
and" began to lick her face. '"Why, you’ve got John 
too,” die went on «as she looked gratefully at the young 

"Of course I h^ve. Do you think I’d let anyone else 
have him ? I wasn’t going to buy him — ^in fact 1 knew 
nothing about him until I heard (fee of the farm-men 
say on the day of the sale, 'That’s Miss Nancy’s dog. 
It’ll Ineak her heart to leave him.’ So of course I bought 
hku,” concluded Jack simply. 

" Ob, you are gcxxl I ” ejaculated the girL “ You soem 
to have thou^^t of ever 3 dhing I liked,” 

, ."You know why, don’t 5 rou ^tended .dfe'-young 
'fahncET. " It wasn't because I want^ dtlKir the horse 
or die dog, bnb-dmt— ; — Oh, you kiiipw wl^ I ” 

Of . course she ihd. 9ie cc^. hOt\^p rdnfeuhi^liig 
what he had said to hfr on the da^ l^t ; ,calli^J$Q 

mmd hfe pleadihf^ die night he ,^therj-l|iii^ 

.yidted'.her after hnw own -'V ji-,;: , 
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ml lot^ to be loved, and there are bat few in 
the^' wide wtwld who are not ioflnenoed by the knowle^e 
a roan loves her. Thqr may not return the love~ 
indeed, they may laugh at it ; but they are {deased with 
the knowledge that they possess it. Indeed, just then 
Jadk Beel appealed far more strongly to Nancy than Ben 
Brings did. She could not help comparing them, for ^e 
knew that both loved her. She thought of Ben’s wooing, 
remembered the determined mann» with which he 
approached her. Ben in his own way was a strong man, 
possessing ^1 the virility, the doggedness, and the determin- 
ation so diaracteristic of Yorkdiiremen. He was one 
who never gave up hope, and did not know when he was 
beaten. He was very popular too, and knew how to 
dress well. Altogether Ben was what/was called an 
eligible }^ung man. But he was a townsman who knew 
nothing about horses or dogs ; indeed, country life was 
an unexplained riddle to him. Jack Beel might be less a 
gentleman, and having but a slender education he was in 
many ways inferior to Ben ; all me same, he was a main 
more after her own heart.* He knew the a>untry and loved 
it, while dogs and horses loved him. * • 

But more than all this he lived at Trevanion G>art: 
he owned the house and fields she had called hers, mid he 
was wanting her to^come back to them. He had bought 
Phoebe and John too, for her sake, md the girl’s hmnt 
thrilled with gratitude at the thought of it. 

Yes, at that momaat she! thought more kindly of Jack 
■ than of Ben, and looking at his stalwart Umbs and sun- 
burnt, kindly face, could, imt hdlp admitting that he 

made a. fine figm« of a.man.\ , 

An^' each of hiemd her vhat wanted ." each 
of told heir that if she would mairy him her.okihCHUe 
wodld.be l^s again,. , Perha^ Nen's,was the.more flkftw- 
i^g <6^, for ^ had her ms tlte day She wedd^ hhh 

(jg the old ho^taBdjahd '^ 
.’M han^. ".'But %that'<j^ she'..igRmtd'!haue''^ 'five 
'a^d hmhe' #-.ani'Qo^f 
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sional visit. And she didn’t want to liv#in Yorh^die. 
She was a Comi^ girl, a diild of many generations of 
Cornish people, and possessed the oldest name in the 
county. Jack Beel, on tiie other hand, pleaded with her 
to come home to live. 

Yes, these were the means by which h«r dreams could 
be fulfilled, and by which she could keep her promhe 
to her father. She saw no other . way of fulfilhng 
that promise. She remembered the option which she 
had insisted on two years before ; but it was useless 
to her because it was so madly impossible. How could 
she get ten thousand pounds ? She might as well try to 
get the King’s crown. And all the time her promise to 
her father seemed to be written in letters of fire upon her 
brain. \ 

The alternatives stood out before her stark and forbid- 
ding. She must marry either one of these two men, 
or she must fail in her promise. Fail, too, in possessing 
what was nearest and Nearest to her. 

< But the price 1 

She would have to give her^lf — ^herself 1 Well, why 
ncrt ? Hundreds of girls were doing it every day. What, 
after all, was marriage but a bargain, a bargain between a 
man.and a woman ? The man cp his side ofiered home, 
j^tectkm, perhaps wealth, vdiile the ^oman 

No, she could not do it ; she would rather die. But if 
she didn't ? In that case her old home, the home which 
was as dear to her as her eyeright, would remain the 
property of Jack Beel. 

" Won't' you come and locdc at the lily pond ? ” adced 
Yimtug Jack. " It's glorious just now. There are ju^ 
thousand upon thousands of arum lilies in fuE tilopm. 
You remem^r it, don't you ? " . 

Remember, it I She had {actured it a tipes 

during the last two years, and yielding to sudden t^ptrac^ 
she took a step towards tbe gaxcien. . , ’ / / \ 

' ^ secmid liUer Uhe stopped sudde^; Cc»idng*|bi^ . 

-vm' Old Jack'lStii*-'; , ■' 4^ V'i:; 
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HOW OLP JACK SUPPORTED HIS SON 

O LD Jack looked at her critically. He had fully 
expected her to be there, and had come that morning 
for the purpose of talking to her. Dorcas Uren had told 
him on the previous day that Nancy was coming, and he 
felt sure that she would make her way her old home. 
He had been greatly displeased with his son during the 
last two years He had, as he had told Nancy, picked 
out a wife for Young Jack, a buxom farmer's daughter 
who would have made an excellent farmer's wife, and he 
had hoped that after Nancy had gone his son would come 
to his senses and do as he wanted. But Young Jack 
had remained obdurate. He refused even to look ^at 
Selina Nancaixow, and in spite of all the arguments which 
the old man could urge, he made no progress. 

Miss Nancy's the on^ one in the world for me, father,'* 
Young Jack had arguecL '' I care more for one lock of 
her glossy hair than for all Selina Nancarrow can give 
me." 

"Why, you booba," snarled the old man, "what's 
the good of talking like that ef die waan't 'ave 'ee ? Be- 
sides, what es she ? Jest a fine»»fingered young .thing 
who would be nothin' but a burden to 'ee. What can 
she do ? She caan't milk a cow, scald a pan of milk, or 
make a pound of butter." 

" I shouldn't want her to,” replied Young Jack. " It's 
no use, father, there is no other maid in the world forme." 

Old Jack realized the truth of this^ and because he 
levied his son so dearly he vfias willing to give utp all hie 
own hopes that the boy of his h^tft be happy. That 
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was why, when he heard of NanQr’s visit to Connie', he 
made his* way to Trevanion Court. 

It’s a go^ sign,” he said to hunseE as he sav them 
together. “Perhaps after oal the boy’s right. ’Ee do 
want to be a gentleman and X do want 'n to be a gentlanan. 
Everybody do think of’n now as Old Jack Beel's son, but 
ef ’ee could marry she they would thii^ of’n as Miss Tre- 
vanion’s ’usband.” 

Yes, she was difim:ent &om any other girl of Ins acquain* 
twee. It was true she look^ rather pale and wan, and 
the clothes she wore were simple enough, and yet she was 
far removed from such girls as Selina Nancarrow. Why 
it was he did not know. It was not that she was so much 
better looking, certainly it was not because she was 
mote richly dres^ ; but there was somethi^— an indes- 
cribable somediing. . . . 

Old Jack was not given to anal3rsing his thoughts or 
impressions, but he was far from being a fool. 

" It's the defference between a thorou^bred and a cart* 
horse,” he reflected. “ After alj, there is something in 
bir& and breedin’. eShe’s a Trevanion, and my boy 
Ja^ is Jack Bed’s son. There’s the defierence.” 

He fdt chagrined and an^, but he had to a<^t it, and 
a great longing caine into his heart for Young Jack’s 
success. Not Aat he was going to stand any nmisense. 
He was as good as any Trevanion in the world, 'hnd he 
would let her know it if necessity occurred. All ^e same, 
he would do his best for his son, and the fact that she 
(;ome to see her old hesne ma^ the opportunity seem 
layouralfle. ^ 

- Homin’, my dear,” he greeted her. *' You 
keep away, ‘thea» ? ” 

" Good morinng, Bfr. Bed. No, X couldn't keep away.” 
Wcfl, ,Jlt do lodk putty, I dm’t ’dp admitdn’ that .*, 
bnitaw, Tmade.apoorbaigain when lbqt^tit/’ 
"IhdyOu? 1 jm smiy for dud." 1. ■ 

'Uisolw'J 
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at seven per cent is five 'undred and sixty pound a year. 
Ttia's 'fithmetic, edn’ it ? ” 

" Yes, that’s arithmetic,” assented Nancy. 

" W^, es this plaace wuth five 'undred and sixty pound’ 
a ’.year ? 'Course tedn’. Ef the boy 'ad 'ad to pay that 
money for it, 'ee’d be be’ind in 'is rent ; but there, I don’t 
begrudge 'n it ef it’ll maake 'n 'appy. 'Ee's my only boy, 
my onnly cheeld in fact, and I'd want to maake’n 'appy. 
1 caan’t live so much longer now. I be ower seventy, 
and although I be sound in wind and limb, I can't live 
more'n a vew years in the course of nature.” 

“ Whyj you look good for another thirty yeans yet,” 
responded Nancy, who had determined to be plea^t.to 
the old man. 


“ Do I ? “( Well, I bean't. But mi^tf this, my dear ; 
every penny I’ve got '11 go to Young Jack 'ere ; and when 
I'd' die 'ee'U be one of the ridiesf men in Cornwall. It 
do seem strange doan't it, but a little more’n fifty year 
agone I was a groom in these very stables. Think of it, 
I worked 'ere for your gran'fatHer and your father, and 
now I be the owner of it all. Tell'ee what, my dear, the 
maid that gits Young Jack '11 be lucky.” 

" Now, father ! ” protested Young Jack. 

" Wha's the good of sa 3 nng ' Now, father ' ? 'Tes 
true, edn’ it ? I don’t b’lieve in baatin' round the bush. 

straight for ybur 'envies. I’d' say. You do still love 
the old plaace, don't ee ? " and he turned towards Nanty 
again. 


Wouldn't 3mu if jrou wete me ? ” asked the girl. 

" Aas, I s'poK 1 4tould. , I'd' temember your gra&d- 
. falser when Hved ■ Aw, 'ee WM as {xroud as Ettdfi^ 
'w was, ahd 'ee treaty me as though I was dirt ; but 'ee 
loved the ould plac^ So your fii.th^, ded'n a? ” 

^ g**^’?* lips quivear as he spol^ , “You'd 
^ to 'aye et as your oani again, I he 

Jpojl^/'iit'h^-Jeeenty.'''''^ '• . . 
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Ye&i I know," and Nancy's voice was Jiaiti. ' ** I 
remember the option." 

. I wadn' thinking of that," replied Old Jack. I ^ad 

an aisier way in my mind than that ; but th^ne 

Aas, there was the option. Well, two of the five year be 
gone. Do 'ee see your way to take up the option ? " 
Nancy shook her head. 

Old Jack laughed good humouredly. " Ten thousand 
pound,” he chuckled. " 'Tes a lot of money, edn' it ? 
And you've got only three year more to git it in. Do 'ee 
see any chance of doin' et ? " 

There was a taunt in the old man's voice, and it aroused 
Nancy's anger. Hitherto she had listened to him kindly. 
She remembered his upbringing, and the story of his life, 
and was ready » forgive his coarseness and vulgarity. 
More than that, she remembered that Young Jack had 
bought Phoebe that no one else might have her, and she 
had been grateful as a consequence. But now she felt 
that the old man was ^wounding her intentionally, and 
taunting her with her poverty. All the pride of her 
nature was aroused, and she woufd not let this vulgar old 
palvenu know how hopeless she was. 

" Oh yes, I shall get it," she replied. 

" Git ten thousand pounds ? 'Ow, I should like to 
knaw ? " ^ ^ 

" Surely that's my business. Of this you may be cer- 
tain, I , shall take up the option." 

" You'll buy back the plaace in three year from now ? " 
" Certainly." 

" Why, 'ow can 'ee do it ? You be working for a weekly 
wage, bean't 'ee ? 'Ow can an 3 dK>dy working for a weekly 
wage git ten thousand pound ? " - 
" I could get it to^mottow if I wanted it," fia^dxea out 
the girl 

She had not meant to say tl^s at all, bat the 
escaped her lips before she knew. ^ 

" Git it h^moita, cud ^ee f ".said the old ms# 

Then his, ey6a ^ 
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He had a keen, quick mind, and he was not long in 
coming to his conclusions. He looked at Nancy again ; 
noted her striking appearance ; instinctively felt her charm, 
her air of distinction. He had heard that Yorkshire was a 
county hi rich men ; that fabulous fortunes were made 
in the woollen industry. G)uld it be that Nancy had 
fascinated some rich young fellow in the North who wanted 
her to marry him ? Was that in her mind ? If so, his 
boy’s chances were not as good as he had thought. iHe 
was angry with himself for having bought the place wiiile 
that option hung over his head. Then his mind started 
working oh another line. If Nancy could, by marrying 
a rich Yorkshireman, get the ten thousand pounds, why 
hadn’t she married him ? No, no, he didn’t believe a word 
of it ; all the same he must be careful, jifid he must find 
out. 

•' 'Ow be 'ee liking Yorkshire, then ? he asked after a 
somewhat painful silence. 

In some ways I like it very much.^’ 

" Nice people up there ? " ' 

Very nice indeed." * 

" Which do ’ee like best, Cornwall ^r Yorkshire ? ’Ave 
’ee ever seen a place like this there ? " 

It was a wise question on Old Jack’s part, for in spite of 
her anger at his taunt, she was keenly susceptible to home 
influences at that nfoment. The sight of Trevanion Court 
had acted upon her like a charm and made her feel more 
than ever that there was no place in the world like it. 

" Cornwall ! — Yorkshire I " she cried. Why, there’s 
no comparison I " 

" Then you bean’t thinkin' of settlin’ down up there ? ” 

" Do yon think I could, Mr. Bcel ? I'd rather live on 
a crust here in my old home, than have wealth imtold in 
Yorkshire." 

"Well then, Why doan’t ’ee, my dear? Everybody 
would be glad to 'ave ’A back. Why, even I, who do 
own this place, feel that thinp bean’t &ty while you be 
awav. You do too. don’t *ee. Tack ? " 
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But Young Jack wisely made no reply. He had. been 
on tenterhooks all the time his father had been speaking, 
and was fearful lest he ^ould say something that would 
destroy all his hopes. 

" I would do an 3 ^ing for my boy/' went ot^ the old 
man ; " and look 'ere, you’d' knaw what 'ee’d' want. 
Wha's the use of waitin’ any longer ? Now you be ’ere, 
stay ’ere," and his voice became wheedling. 

" Good morning, Mr. Beel, I must be going now. I've 
a friend staying with me at Dorcas Uren’s cottage and 
^e’ll be wondering what's become of me." 

" Why, there’s no ^ pore,” urged the old man. “ Now 
you be ’ere, stay ’ere and look round a bit. I’ve made a 
lot of improvements 'pern, the place, I tell ’ee ; and I’ll 
say this for m^ J>oy 'ere ; 'ee've a farmed it well. Come 
and look at the crops. Plaise God we shall 'ave a grand 
’arvest this year. Come op and ’ave a look at the thirty* 
acre field ; there edn’ a finer lot of sheep in Cornwall than 
is there." 

" Not this morning, thank you," said the girl resolutely. 
" I must get back to my friend." 

. " And ’ow long b6 'ee stayin’, makin' sa bould ? " 

" I’ve arranged to stay a month." 

" And be ’ee going back to Yorkshire when the month’s 
up?" 

" Yes." 

"Ah. Well, three year'll soon slip away, and when 
the option's gone, 'tes gone for ever. Miud that." 

Ihe words sounded like a threat, as indeed they were 
meant to be. But Nancy seemed to pay nO heed. 

" Oh, I shall be ready with the ten'^ thousand pounds 
bdlore the three years are op," she replied proudly, 

" What, oal yer oan money ? " 

" CertaMy, it will be my own monew" 

" Because," said Old Jack, like one refidetiug, " di you've 
got ten thousand pound of somebody else's rnon^. 'twemh^' 
be like yota oan, wud et ? " * 

» kuny. ^ ^ 
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W$y it. was she did not know, but the words wounded 
her. i Supposing she married Ben Briggs, and supposing 
he gave^er Trevanion Court as a wedding present, it 
wouldn’lCte as though she had bought it with her own 
money ; in fact, the joy of possessing it would be ^im- 
inish^ to a vanishing point. It would not be hers, it 
would be Ben’s ; for she would belong to Ben, and !^n 
as a consequence would have a proprietary right in it. 

" You remember what I told you two years agone, 
doan't 'ee ? " and Old Jack took a step nearer her. " It 
would ’urt "me terble, but I would do it for 'is sake and 
}K>ur sake. £f you’d marry my boy 3^u needn’ change 
your name — ’ee’d be willing to change ’is, — so that,” and 
he dropped his voice to a whisper, " ef ysu ’ad cheldem 
the name wud continue. Think ’bout it, ‘my dear ; think 
’bout it.” 

Nancy rushed away without speaking another word, 
and the two men watched her as she hurried down the 
drive. She had not gone far befofe die heard pattering 
feet at her side and felt ^mething cold and wet in her 
hand. Turning she saw that John, the dog, had followed 
her. 

" John ! John I John I Come ’ere ? ” she heard Old 
Jack diouting; But John kept by her side. 

” Do you want te stay with me, old dear ? ” said the 
girl, patting the dog’s head. 

Jolm barked aEectionatdy, and looking up at the girl’s 
face his great brown eyes gave her his answer. 

” Let hint call t ” die laughed. " You diall go witl^ 
me if you want to,” and she continued her way tow»^ 
the entrance gate, while the di^ kept beside her. 

“ Be ’ee goin' to ’low that, Jt^ ? ” adced the old naan, 
who had continued watching the two. 

"^Wwhat?" 

” ’1^ ’er to dock away your dog.” ' 

: dan slock away what she do mted to," rei#^ 

. yon see, &thef ? jfohn won’t come badk 
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Both men continued silent for some time, theh (1^ 
broke out again. 

‘“Praps you be right," he said. " ^e may be i^spitfire. 
and no doubt she's as proud as Lucifer ; but sk^'^ grand 
maid. I should like 'ee to 'aye her, my boy!" 

" I mU have her I By hook or by crook I will have 
her. When she comes again I'll get her to fik it up. But 
you mustn't be here." 

" Why mustn't I be here ? " 

" You'd spoil everything. You've nearly spoilt every- 
thing this morning." 

" 'Ow ? " ^ 

" By the way 5«5u talked to her. You made her vexed ; 
you taunted her with not having got the money. That's 
not the way to freat a maid of that sort." 

Old Jack was silmt a few seconds, and then laughed 
scornfully. 

" Look 'ere, my boy, I ain't lived more'n seventy year 
for nothin'.. People u^ed to say that yer mawther was 
the moast defficult woman in Cornwall to manage ; but 
I jnanaged 'er. I d'lmaw what women be, and 'ow much 
riiQr'll stand, and I've done more than you'd think this 
.m<^m' in gittin' 'er for 'ee." 

"But father " 

" 'Ould yet gab mid doan't be a boobal" and Old Jack 
went away in high dudgeon towards the thirty-acre field. 

Boring the next three days Nancy did not go near 
Trevanion Court. She gave her whole time to Miss Mary 
Jodson, thereby hoping to forget the problem which lay 
before her. AU in vain, hbwever. The very air die 
breathed was a constant .^minder of her promise to h^ 
father, and the panoram^^of the hill an(i dale was evd: 
telling hd* of the one great desire of her heart. It came to 
pass, therefore, that on the morning of the fourth day 

her stay in Coniwull she could not resist Mfss Judson's 
plea to take her to her old home. , '. 

'^ i^member, ft's, nwire tfaau two milesi'' Nafi^' 
you sriong enough to go Mi '* - % V 
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Stroi^ enough ? ” repeated the Yorkshire woman. 
" Why, I feel a new woman. You know what I was like 
before Lcame here, just like a bit of chewed string ; and 
now 1 ffel game for anything.” 

'* You certainly look better.” 

” Better ? Why, it's just wonderful. Whoi you used 
to tell me about the Cornish air, and the Cornish sea, I 
didn’t believe you ; but it’s grand, just grand. Not that 
I would like to live here,” she added; “to me there’s 
no place like Leeds; but for a change it’s wonderful. 
Besides, you promised to take me to your old home and 
I should feel that something was wanting if I didn’t go.” 

After breakfast, therefore, the two women wended 
their way towards the spot which Nancy doved so much, 
while John followed closely at his mi^ress’s heels, for 
the dog would not leave her. More than once she had — 
in a half-hearted manner, it is true — commanded him to 
return home, but the dog, after making a pretence of 
obe3nng her, always returned to l^er again. 

“ Ay, that dog is fond pf you,” remarked Miss Judson. 

“ Not fonder than I am of him. «I reared 1 ^ from ^ 
puppy.” 

"Won't the farmer think it strange — ^3«>ur keeping 
him ? ” 

Nancy did not reply. She had not yet told Miss Judson 
of Young Jack's hopes. 

Presently they reached the crest of the hill where Tre- 
vanion Court suddenly burst upon their view. 

“ Is that it ? ” asked Miss Judson excitedly. 

Nancy could only nod. 

“Ay, it’s rare and bonnie,’’ exclaimed the woman. 
" Let’s go nearer.” ^ 

“I daren’t,” replied the girl, “I simply dartti’t. I 
went there on the morning ^ter we came and it almost 
broke my heart.” 

•' Then I’ll go by m]rsdf, I will for sure,” and the York- 
shiK womah, suiting action to word, madi her way toward 
the house, while Nancy, seated on a stile with John 
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l 3 m)ig at her feet, looked with hungry toward^ hef oh} 
home. 

' Th'tell the truth Nancy was more than ordtn^y sad 
that morning. Not only was utterly hopeless, ^e was 
also disappointed. While in Lteds she 1^ vritten to 
John Trefry telling him that she was coming to Cornwall, 
and also informing him that she was gomg to stay at 
Dorcas Uren's cottage, and John had taken no notice of her 
letter. Daring the last two years they had occasionally 
corresponded, and while John's letters were alwa}^ cordial 
and friendly they told of nothing dse, and it seemed more 
than strange to the girl that he had not come to see her. 

" Surely,", she said to herself again and again, “ he could 
at least have dropped a line ; and now, knowing as he 
does that I am hdre in the county, it isn't even polite, to 
use no stronger term, not to take any notice of my letter." 

Nancy had for years looked upon John as her best friend. 
As we have said earlier in these pages, John was a .quiet, 
unobtrusive young mai^ possessing no brilliant qualities, 
nor any great hopes of future success. But he was as 
h^est as the day, and Nancy had alwa}^ looked upon him 
as the one who understood her position better, and entered 
more truly into her feelings, than anyone else. That w^ 
why she was so disappointed and hurt at his silence, 
^e could not understand' an old friend, after two years' 
absienGe, hehlg within a few miles of her, and yet not 
taking any notice of her. 

She was salso more than ordinarily hopeless ab<mt the 
fulfilment of her prennise to her father. Never hi^ &e 
old place looked so fair and so desirable, and yet 
did her chances of winni^ it back seem so remote. 

"Ay, I don't sronder Hyou a Wt, Nancy." 

kGiss Jttdscm had returned to her side without her know^ 

"Did you go into the house? " 

*' Nay, hut I went all roimd it. I nei^ sew. d 
pfatee : never; iCnd you say it's always 
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*‘It’s more than three hundred years ago since my 
people built it," said the girl proudly. 

“ More than three hundred years ? ” 

“ YeJ, more than three hundred years. And the present 
hduse built on the site of a stiU older one," she added. 
“ Parhaps it seems a poor thing to boast ^bout, but we 
Trevanions can trace our ancestry back before the time 
of Edward the Confessor. And there was a Trevanion 
Court even in his day." 

" Ay,” repeated the Yorkdiire woman, “ I make little of 
old families as a rule, but this place fair gets hold of me. 
And you ‘say the option lasts for another three years ? " 

" Another three years," repeated the girl. 

"And you've got to get ten thousand TOunds in order 
to take up the option ? " 

Nancy nodded. 

" Ay, if I could make it I — ^if I only could I " and Mary 
Judson’s bps were tremulous as she ^ke. "We must 
do it and we mU do it,” she went on. " I fed as though 
I can now. I was right run d<^wn when I came, but 
I’m getting stronger every day. When we go back to 

Leeds- Ay, Nsmcy, don’t ay," toe tears were running 

down the girl’s face. 

" It seems so hopdess, so utterly hopdess," she said. 

" And you promised your father ? ’’ 

" Yes, I promisAl’ him when he was dying." 

" Ay, we’ll do it ; we will do it I I know just how 
you feel, and we will. It'll be the proudest day of my 
life when 1 can make you a present of it." 

Nancy made no reply, save to look with adiing eyes 
towards the old lichen-covered buildings, which were 
embowered among the trees. 

"Supposing we fail in tlfat-— mind, we won't— but 
supposing we do ; is there any other way of doing it ? 
Ten thousand pounds is a lot of brass," she added. 

" Yes, tlware is another way," 

."What?" 

Naaqr ^>^8 sikat a few seconds ; she burst out 
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almost passionately. "Look here, Maiy, what wottld 
you do if you were in my place ? You’ve seen- my old 
home and 3 «)u know what I've promised ; would, you, if 
you could fulhl the promise in no other way, many a man 
you didn't care anything about ? " 

" What m^8^ ? ” asked Miss Judson. 

" That’s what I’m going to tdl you." 



CHAPTER XX 


JOHN TREFRY AND JACK BREL 

" TS it Ben Briggsl ” asked the Yorkshire woman. 

X " What makes you ask that ? " 

"Ay, I’ve seen him casting sheep’s eyes at you, and 
I know he wqpld give his eyes to get you. Has he asked 
you ? ” 

" He would give it me as a wedding prfesent," replied 
the girl, with a bitter laugh. * 

" Well, and why not ? Ben Briggs is a gradely lad, 
he's a partner in one of the most flourishing firms in York- 
shire, and ten thousand pounds would be nothing to, 
him. He’s a good lad, too. Straight as a die, and has 
a good position in Leeds.. He’ll Lord Mayor of the 
city some day.” • 

" But I don’t love him,” cried Nancy. 

" Dost 'a love anyone else, lass ? ” and the woman 
lapsed into the Yorkshire speech. 

Nancy shook herfliead. 

" Well then, why not ? Mind, I’m going to have 
another try first, and I’m going to succeed— but after 
all, vdiy hot ? ” 

" Then you would advise me to many Ben ? ” 

" You' blight do worse." 

j " Even though I don't love him ? Think Mary, I ^ould 
be s^ing mjreelf ; I should be giving myself to a man, 
body and soul, because he can buy ihai back,” and she 
looked toward the house. "Do you advise me to do 
that?" 

^ "d don't know," mid wcmian thon^tfuQy. . " Be- 
ing w dd maid is a weary business. Nancy, lass. To live 
' \ .Ttm o' 
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yeax in and year out with no one to kifye 3 k»i > . , and 
yet.l don’t know." ; ‘ 

" There is anotheiv" went on Nancy a kmg sdence. 
" Another I Who ? Do I know him ? " “ 

"The man who owns Trevanion Court." 

" What's^e like 7 Is he a taU hig swung (hap about 
seven and twenty with a tanned face, and a thick mop of 
hair? " 

*' Have you seen him 7 Did he spe^ to you 7 " 

" If it's the man I mean, he rode by me as I was stand- 
ing at the gate half an hour agone. He didn't speak to 
me, but looked at me as though I were trespassing. One 
of the men called him Master jack. Is tlmt he 7 ” 

" He asked me on the .day my father died," replied tiie 
gul. "I supt>ose he’s terribly fond of me, too. He 
bimght this dog'for me ; bought my mare Phoebe too, so 
that he mig^t keep her for me." 

*' And he wants you badly 7 ” 

" Oh, dcnH let’s tolk of it t " cried the girl, rising hastily 
to her feet ; " it seems awful even to think of sudi a thing. 
And yet I feel I w^d do anything rather than— dis- 
jtf^Mnt father. I kiiow it’s awdul of me to say so, Maty, 
but if we can’t make rubber, I f^ I shall have to many 
<me of those two men." 

" Which 7 " asked Miss Judson. 

" I dom't know ; it doesn’t seem to matter to me widdx." 
"Look here, Nancy lass," burst out Miss Judson when 
some minutes la|er they were wending theirwiy back to 
Dorcas Uren’s cottage, "would you feel if you' married 
eithe^Ben Briggs or yon farmer <^p that the place would 
be really your own ? ” 

" 1 dtm't know,” cried the girl riowly, " ^t's uhy t am 
so hcmelms*" , ' 

" But you mustn’t be hopeless. Directly we get back 
to Leeds, we wiB start all ovmr again,; .and we‘U make 
it, aye we tirill t— And then ^ he yo^ 

«VTO." , ‘'4’ *»•.■■■' ■ 

After hmch Namy wmit dntni'h> t^e ;8Sabbioii^';iu^^ 
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.sOGOn^pai^ by Miss Jadson, and ther^ for the thousandth 
time ^ emisidered the problem before her. She had no 
hope Jfiss Judson ever succeeding hi< carrying out hm 
' Y^t had been a far-off dream for years was a fai^ 
off dream still. .There seemed no more hkdibood of 
rubber being made synthetically,’ than of tranlAnuting the 
sand Upon the seashore into gold. It was ^e she loved 
neither of the two men who wanted to many her, but she 
loved her old home with a love almost amounting to a 
passion. She remembered her promise to her father, and 
her determination never to rest until Trevanion Court 
again belonged to her. Was there any otiier means by 
which this could come to pass ? She knew of none. And 
yet to get what she wanted by marrying eitjier Ben Briggs 
or Jack Beel seemed degradation. Woul^ it not be better 
to let the old place remain in the hands of a stranger 
than to get it back by what was nothing less than sacrilege ^ 
" But I promised father," she said to herself pitifully, 
" and oh, I feel as though I would give my immortal soul 
to have it again— for my very own I " 

She remembered what Young Jack had said to her. 
Yes, there was no doubt about it, he was deeply in love witl> 
her. He was willing to change his name too, and thus 
Trevaruon Court would still belong to a Trevanion, 

As sire made her way bade to Dorcas Uren's cottage her 
mind was almost niade up. 

She had barely entered the house when she heard a vdee 
^t caused her heart to throb violently, and sent the 
blood to her face. 

" Why, John I " she cried as rite entered the room. 
Jdm Trefry. rose to his feet artd came towan^'^ her, 
but he did. not speak ; he seemed to be Sitting with some 
ffreat mnotion. 

. " We’ve .intoodneed ourselves," Mary Judson hrfocmied 
her^ : " TSa came here hsplf hour since, artd when he 
dlfbi^t 'fdd’sma he had -^f^t up with me."- 

I e*pwted you'&ys agOk JUhnJ . cried Nancy, 
*33i4a*t my Ifittol 
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y«, Jolm admitted that her letter had arrived attiidit 
Md then went on to tell her in a ccmfosed sort of way 
. that he had been very busy. He was doubtless ill at ease 
and constantly excused himself, first for not comh» before' 
and agam for comii^ at all. ' 

'• We’U hh^re tea right away/* cried Nancy. » I'm too 
glad to see you, John, to reproach you for neglecting me ” 
Neglecting you ? " queried the young fellow. 

.. t, y®'*’''® neglected me,” cried Nancy brightly. 

mg ^ t^ time that I came here partly because of you ” 

John Trefry was very reticent. Nancy introdu^ a 
subjects, but he seemed interested in nothing • 
mdeed, so dull ^d distant was he that Mwy Judson formed 
a poor opinion pf 

"Most of these Cornish folk have plenty to sky for 
thmselves,” thought the Yorkshire wom^, " but this 
^ wonder that Nancy ever made a friend 

Md yet she coutok help liking him, and she confessed 
to Nancy afterwards>at he was the kind of young man 
one could trust. ^ ^ 

« is, he ?" ^e asked, " and what does he do ? *' 

« Sf ® in an electrical works,” replied Nancy. 

Tben he s no brass ? '' 

^ No, he’s awfully poor. All his p^ple are dead. The 
Tre^ ue tomethi^ like the Treyanionu,. they have 
nearly all died out. Once they were a great ptpple in the 
wunty and pwned a lot of land, but they lost kM- Stfil ” 
she added, "John Trefiy is a gentleman.'* - 

woman, "anyoke can see 
ttot. At first I thought he was not all there, ^he was so 
shy and gawky, but I soon found out my mistake. He's 

«ot a lad you can take 

K® ^ worid," cried Nsmcy, 

ewfat to me ttm mro. m ^ 
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Hie Yorkshire woman looked at her keenly. 

*' Only a friend ? ” she asked. 

“’]^t’s all,” replied the girl, “but a real friend.” 
This, conversation had taken place after tea, while 
John was out in the kitdien talking with Mr. and Mrs. 
Uren. / 

" 1 noticed as how Mrs. Uren seemed to think a lot of 
him,” and Miss Judson spoke reflectively. " She treated 
him just as she treats 3n>u. I thought, first of all, from 
the way she spoke to him that he might be a lord or some- 
thing of that sort. I was surprised when he told me he 
worked for his living. And yet he has a way with him ,” 
she added. " He’s not a common lad.” 

John returned to the room at that moqient, whereupon 
Mary Judson prepared to go out. , 

“ You two will have a lot to say to each other,” said 
the Yorkshire woman significantly, “ and I don’t want to 
be in the way.” 

“ John, why are you acting so strangely ? ” asked 
Nancy, when Miss Judson had Mt them. 

" Am I acting strangdy ? ” \ 

" Of course you are. What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing — more than ordinary." 

" But why haven't you been to see me befmu ? ” 

“ Did you want me to come ? ” 

" Of course I wanted you to ; in fact, I am really hurt. 
Just think of it, I hadn’t seen you for two years, and 
although|;;I wrote and told you I was coming, you never 
even seQirme a line. And you waited four days befcne 
coming see me. Have I ofiended you ? ” 

John went towards the window, from which there 
was a fine view of the sea coast, but he appeared to see 
nothing. 

“ Is anything wrong, John ? Tell me.” 

John shook. his head and muttered something about 
not having time. ' . 

•” Conie now," cried the girl, “ you mustn’t treat an did 
himid in this way. If yoa*do I shall be sorry 1 have 
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com0-^ sorry you've come," she added a little ada^ 
chievously. ^ 

• I d^'t want to come!" be burst out, and' then, 
no^^ fte pm which shot across the j^l's face he burst 
'^^^(^mnq^forgive me, I. didn’t mean to say that." 

" I am a m&n, selfidi hound," cried the young feHow 
^ssionately, "and as weak as water. If I wer^’t I 
^md^’t have come. What right have I to speak to 

.. the girl bewildered. 

1^, I know, and I've tried to think of you in that 
way; b^ I can’t, Nancy. I can’t. That's why I am so 
mean. Oh, I n^ver meant to speak to you like this, but 
the sight of you^has been too much for me. Do you 
Imow why I haven't been before ? It was because I ^ 
afraid of myself ; because I couldn’t trust myself. While 
you were in Leeds and I could talk to you on paper I 

«uld control mysdf, but now " He had kept his 

^ away from her all the time he had been speaking. 

^(ward her fiercely. "Look here. 
»«<gr, ^ he cried, we have known each other practically 
^ ^ hvB^we were children togethw. Years ago I used 
to of ym as my sweetheart, and I looked forward 
to the ti^ when you iirould become my wife. Of course 

I nevCT dared toy such a thing to you; but I did. Imaite 

^ ^ fortune 

I «n c of U« wld', 

^ girl did riot speak a worS, but there was a look of 
wil 4 wonder in her eyes. 

'^^’t look at me like that." he cried ;" I didn't mean 
to hurt your feelings; I’d do anything rather than hurt 

1?®*^ ^ ® ^ ^ r« go away 

bmre I any more foolxshi^.** 

ainS eyesa ■ ^ ^ , 


t ww 
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" I wild see you were over-Wfought at thfe loss of your 
lkthe|» and at the thought of leaving home. . I made 
myseff believe that I could be your friend without being 

anythiEig else, but after you'd gone -Oh, Nancy, forgive 

me ! " * y 

StUl the girl did not speak. This was altO|pher different 
from the lovemaking of Ben Briggs or Young Jack, and it 
affected her strangely. In the past she had thought that 
John Trefry was fond of fcer, and on the day she had left 
Cornwall she had a feeling that John's interest in her 
was beyond the or^nary ; but she had given it no serious 
attention. If she had thought of it at all, she had imagined 
that it was only a passing fancy to cease after she had gone. 
Now, however, she knew differently. # 

" Do you know what I made up my mind, I would do 
when you left, Nancy ? " he went on. " Of course I knew 
you were breaking your heart at the thought of leaving 
Trevanion Court ; I loiew what you suffered when you 
had to sell it. It was as dear to you as your eyesight, and 
the thought of it going to a man like Jack B^ was like 
pulling out your heart. That was Why you arranged for 
that option. I could see what it meant, and I saw too ho^ 
impossible it was. How could you raise ten thousand 
pounds when the old place had to be sold in order to pay 
—what was owing J " 

"I remember," broke in Nancy, "and you offered 
to lend me aU your savings, didn't you ? Oh, it was kind 
of you I " 

" That was nothing," ajpd John spoke impatiently, " I 
would have been only too glad if you had t^en it . But 
there was something else. 1 had a mad idea that in five 
years I could somehow get that ten thousand pounds, and 
I dreiamed of the time when, having got it, I coizld give it 
ypit But 1 am a failure, Nancy, a failure. That's why 
1 m so e i» *m y^ Why, I worship the veiy 

gto^d that you w^ <m, and yet I can^t do anythhig for 
ypd. I'm/not worth ten thoi}sand p^oe, niudi to ten 
I stol ntor be uiorth it t " , 
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Kan^s 63^68 became humid, the earnestness aud'-dn- 
cerity of the young fellow's words, to say nofhiiig of the 
demotion which they implied, appealed to her as hodiing 
had ever appealed to her before. 

“ I hever^eant to tell you all this,” he went on ; it 
seems so meai^. so cowardly, to talk of one's fajlores, but 
I did try, Nancy, I did try. Directly you'd gone I started 
to write a book on electricity. , It seemed the only thing 
1 knew about, and I thought such a book was wanted. 
I had all sorts of wild hopes that it might be used as a 
text-book iu schools and colleges, and thus .fetch me 
a lot of money, but — but it's bardy paid expenses.” 

You’ve written a book 1 ” cried Nancy, ” and it’s 
publidied ? Why didn’t you send me a copy ? ” 

'' Oh, I would diave sent you a copy had it proved a 
success; but it’s been a failure. I was bitterly dis- 
appednted; all my hopes came tumbling to the ground 
Bke a castle of cards. Not that I mean to give up,” he 
add^, ** I’ve a big book on the stocks. It’s a wonderful 
thiiijl, Nancy, electricUy, and as yet we’ve only touched 
.^e. fringe of it. Whj^ it’s fine,* Nancy. The very air we 
breathe is dhatged with it, and when it can become more 
and more pur servant, everything will be revolutionized. 
But I don’t expect I shall ever be able to get it published ; 
it'll be such a big thing, and will cost such a lot.” 

” Oh, I'm glad 1 ” cried the girl. 

” Why are you glad ? ” 

"Because, because — oh, I don't know. But it is 
fine.” 

"T ou^tn’t to have told you all this,” wmit on the 
youth. 

" Of .course you ought tb have told me, and I’m gfrd 
you have.'.’ 

" It's only another record of failure, Nancq^,” cried John, 
" and I would give my heart’s blSh til of suecem.. 

Qh,. 1 wish I hadn't come ; then you yrould never have 
li^iwn.how weajf 1 am- Bat now I am hete I can^t 
mys^ ilbveyodsd, Ohidoioyeyohsoi 
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He : took his cep as he spoke and moved to the doon 
But you mustn't go yet, John. There are a hundred 
^inge I want to talk with you about.'* 

What is the use, when ? But you are not offended 

with mej, Nancy, are you ? ” j 

Nancy's, heart was throbbing violently. John's words 
had touched chords in her heart into life whfi^ had hitherto 
been lying dormant. His declaration of love was a reve- 
lation to her, and the mystery of it, the wonder of it, 
thrilled her whole being, 

" I wish I could help you," she whispered, 

" You have helped me," he cried ; " you have been the 
inspiration of everything. , But for you I should never 
have dreamed of writing a book, and evpn although it's 
been a failure I afn glad I've written ^it. It's going to 
cor^ true too," he added with flashing eyes. " I have gone 
further than any of the electricians have gone, and I can 
see how my prophecies may come to pass. Why, electricity 
is light; it's power; it's Ufe\ We've only l^mt the 
A B C of it yet. It will be put to untold uses, it make 
the world new. Fifty years ago it ^yas scarcely dreamt of 
— and we are only at the beginning of it even yet 1 '^That'-s 
why I did what I did; — and you inspired me, Nancy, 
you I And I’m going further yet. Not that my new 
book is going to make money, or be a success in that way, 

I shall never be anything buta poor man. That's why 

Oh, Nancy, forgive me for talking like this," .. 

" But ybu must send me a copy of your book," cried the 
girl. " You will, won't you ? — No, you will bring it, that's 
it ; you ixpjst bring it. You must come again to-morrow." 

" I daren't come again," and his voice was hoarse. " If I 
did I should lose control over myself entirely; I should 
plead with you to marry me, even although I could not 
l^ve you a home or— or-r-anything. And that would be 
ineah Haney, if I can hdp ]^tt in 

any i^ay you'll let roe Jdaow, won't you ? I'd go to tjfee 
end to serve you — y- Yes, send book 
to^iponmw:; but I daren't come again.'^ 
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He left the house as he spoke and rushed down the lane 
towards the sea. Nancy watched him until he. was out 
^ of ^ht, thm she went slowly op to her bedroom and 
’ locked the door. 

For somc^time her mind was in a mad whirl qf'ezdte* 
mart. John Trefry's lovemaking had selected her more 
than she thokght possible. Poor, simple, unpractical 
John I The boy who had always been spoken of as a 
dreamer, but whose dreams would never come true. And 
yet what a gentleman he was I How <Merent he was 
from Ben Briggs or Young Jade. Unpractied though 
he might be, unsuccessful according to the wood’s stan- 
dards as he would always be, he hsidn't a vulgar instinct 
in his souL . . « 

Yes, impossible as everything was, she was glad he had 
^k^ to her ; ^d, too, that although his book might 
be a failure she had inspired him. He imderstood her ; 
understood how dear Trevanion Court was to her too; 
understood how she longed to possess it. Fancy his tr3dng 
to earn money that he might give it to her I She could 
gladly take her old honpie as a present from him, and not feel 
that die was demeaning herself by doing it; rather it 
would seem natural, and she would be proud of the 
gift. 

For a Icmg time she sat thinking and wondering. Of 
coarse she was sorry for John, and yet 'somehow in a way 
die could not explato, she was glad he loved her, hopdess 
as his love might be. 

'When Miss Judson came back Nancy was very quiet and 
subdued. 

" Has y<m lad gone ? ” asked the older woman. 

“ Yes, he went a tong time ^ago.” 

" How did he stay after I’d gone ? " 

" Perhaps half an hour." 

" You say he works at some deoti^^S^jgjlace ? " 

" Yes.” 

*' Has he a goqd potation ? ” 

" I think be getl about three pounds a week." 
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*'ML HeU never set the Thames <m fire; he’E ahvajn 
be foot". 

"He's very dever," Nancy informed her. "He’s 
written a book on electiidty. He’s going to send me a 
copy (rf it." f- 

“ I’ve never heard of it. Has it been successful ? ’’ 

" I'm afraid not.” ' 

" Ah I " The woman was silent for a few seconds and 
then continued : " It's a pity. There seems no room in 
this world for failures.” 

" But he isn’t a failure,” Nancy defended him ; " he’s 
only what some people call a failure. Surely it's possible 
to be successful without making money.” 

“ You can never get back your old home without it.” 
Mary Judson reminded her. , 

I^ing the next two da3rs Nancy waited in the expec- 
tation that John TVefry would come to see her again, but 
she disappointed. On the morning of the second day, 
however, the postman brought her a copy of his book. 
It was only a small affair ; just a primer for b^iimms, 
and it was Sanskrit to Nancy. ^ did not know the 
beginnings of dectridty, and sighed as she tum^ over the * 
pages. She was pleased, however, to see it was in its 
second edition, and turning to the end of the little volume, 
rim noticed that t|ie publishers had inserted extracts 
frmn reviews which had appeared in scientific papers. 

" He never tcdd me a word about this ? ” lefiected 
die girl, " and yet how flattering th^ are.” 

They were. Mote than one emii^t sdentist gave Ae 
writer almost unstinted praise, and spoke cA him in glowm§ 
tennsi. Nancy catrkd tlm bode all the day, and {daesd 
it tmder her pillow when rire went to bed. 

' " Nancy,” said Muy Judson <m the monung of tim 
third iMy ^tec John’s visit, " do you mean to marry 

, adeedit the ^ , 

:-"iEemQise it’s not ^ fer you to ke^ hM' dog if 3^ 
Hflah; be'fl, have theri^t th. tlflnk; flia| 
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you «re encoiiraging him. If yon donH m^ to-lnive 
him, you should send his dc^ back." . 

" But it’s my dog,” said Ihe girl 

"Nay, it's not, and you’ve no right to keep^ it here 
day after 4aiy like this, if you don't mean to h%ve him." 

A look of doubt came into Nanc/s e 3 Fes, and presently 
on leaving th^ house she went out for a walk alone, while 
John followed at her heels. Almost unconsciously she 
wended her way towards Trevanion Court, John getting 
more and more restive as they drew near^ the house. 

" Do you love me, John old boy ? ” 

John wagged his tail and gave a joyful yelp. 

" You want to go back there to live, don’t you ? It's 
your home, isn’t it ? ” 

John looked a^her steaddy ; he did not know what she 
meant. 

" Is that you. Miss Nancy ? ” » 

Young Jack had watched her as she crossed the fields 
and came cbse to the avenue. 

"Yes, I’ve brought back your dog,” replied the girl. 

" But it’s your dog," Young Jack assured her, " and I 
•want you to keep him." 

"But I cap’t. I have no place m Leeds to keep a 
dog." 

"Then keep him while you’re hem. You would like 
to, wouldn’t you ? Besides, see how fond he is 6f you.” 

Nancy patted John on the head, while the dog licked her 
hand affectionately. 

" When you go back to Leeds, if you must go back,” 

went, on Young Jack, " you can But why must 

ycn^ go back. Miss Nancy ? Won't you stay and five 
in your old home? I know I am not worthy you; 
you are a great lady *, — ^you ate a 'Trevanion, — ^while I’m 
only Jack Beel; but I f^ly wor^iip you.; There is 
notbh^ I won’t do for you. Yowim^Sfiy-to l^eutbe tbo 
aifightest wi^ and it’U be the ^7 Tde to do 

i»|^t you i^ti’ , - 

; ja<^’8 voice bkame hattsky ..^d .1^ 
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Bad! day he bad waited and hoped for Nanqr’s coming. 
He had felt sure she would bring the dog back, and, as 
he had told his father, it would give him the opportunity 
he wanted. Each day, too, he had dad himWlf in his 
best att^e, so that he might appear attraodve in her 
eyes. 

Nancy could not hdp being impressed Vy his sincerity, 
and there, with her old home standing within sight of 
her, his appeal became doubly strong. It was true he was 
only Young, Jack Beel, son of Old Jack Beel ; but he 
wasn’t a bad-looking fellow ; indeed, there was something 
stalwart and manly about him. He had promised to 
diange his name, too. Thus she wouldn't have to be 
Mrs. Jack Beel, but Mrs. Jack Trevanicm. She almost 
shuddered at the thoi^t of it, but wljat else could she 
do^ * What other means was there by which she could 
get back her old home — except by marrying Ben Briggs ? 

“ Do,” pleaded Young Jack again. ” You’d make 
me the happiest man in the world. Miss Nancy, and I'd 
give my life to make you happy.” 

He looked almost handsome as he spoke, and there was 
such devotion in his eyes that ^e couldn’t hdp being 
affected. Her heart beat violently. Why could she not 
do what he asked ? 

There before her not a quarter of a mile away the old 
home of her childhood lay nestling among the trees. She 
saw the gardens in which she had romped as a child, 
caught glimpses of the old granite lichen-covered walls. 
It was her home ; the home die had promised her d3nng 
father to get back ; and every instinct of her life pleaded 
with her to possess it again. 

“listen, iSiss Nancy,” went on Young Jack, “My 
father has been awfully good to me; he’s given me a 
lot of loose money to ^ay with, and if yoo’ll marry me 
well da up and bay new furniture. I 

don't know the land of’thing that’s wanted ; but you do. 
You know what would suit each room, and bow it ought 
to be decorated. Why, we could go to limdon togetto ; 
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go to 4he i^ops where they have the ptqper tbeo^ a^ 
>-^aad Won’t yon, Mik Nancy ? " 

Again he appealed to her wisdy. Nangr was <nie oi 
those women who loved ‘old fomitnre, .and who took a 
delight in schemes of decoration. She had a fine cc^mr 
sense and a quick intuition for the fitness of things. She 
felt how deliglfSifal it would be to have unlimited money, 
and then visit old furniture shops and buy the tlungs 
whidi the old house cried out for. 

Well, why Wouldn’t she 7 She had lived during the 
last two years in a modem, up>to-date dty where old 
fiunilies and old names were regarded U^tly. Of course 
the dreams of a lifetime would have to be sacrificed and 
her pride would have to go by the board ; but wasn't 
life as a whole a compromise ? Whatever one got one had 
to pay for, and even although she gave herself to this yCuUg 
farmer die would by so doing keep her promise to her 
fiither, and again poi^sess \diat was dearest to her on 
earth. 

"Only say the word, Naney,” pleaded Young Jack, 
fcnr the first time forgetting te use the prefix. "Only 
say the word and promise to be my wife." 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW NAHCY’S BYES WEBB OPENED 

T he fatal word was on her lips. Under the spell 
of the moment she was ready to prconise what the 
young fanner asked. Then suddenly she remembered 
John Trefry’s lovemaking, ^e saw Us face, as she had 
seen it in Dorcas Uren's cottage ; called to mind eveiy 
word he had said. Poor, unpractical, un^ccessfU John, 
wh^^pshed away from her because he dared not ask her 
what Us heart was prompting him to ask, imd yet whose 
every instinct was reUrcd, and who was a gentleman 
to Us finger-tips. Poor John, he would never be suc- 
cessful ; and he would alwa 3 rs remain poor. 

Come now,” pleaded Young Jack, *' promise me, 
Nancy.” 

Emboldened by her silence, he moved closer to her 
side, and placed Us hand upon her shoulder. 

The day was bright and warm and she wore a summer 
dress < 9 t low at the neck. 

” Give me a kiss, and let's settle it here and now," he 
pleaded as he tried to draw her nearer to him. 

Like one stung she started violently and leapt from Us 
.^e. The touch of the man's hand upon her bare fiesh 
taused such a revulsi(m in her .heart that she felt like 
screaming aloud, and in a moment she realized what 
ffiairying him urould m^. This coarse fdlow. would 
pos^ss body and soul ; he would have a to her 1 
(keat God } sbe knew vbat it meant now ; knew that she 
loaded the of marrying this man. Y«!^ 

an4 ^e . knew soinetimig else. like a Iight .it 

«^Be ^ her %nt JUm lirefi^ pomr as l!te.]i4ght be, up: 

. .229 
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{Kreictipal ^ he -was, hopele^ as his future wouM undo>abf;edfy 
be, was tiie only man to whom she could give h^sdf .as a 
wife. That was why Jack Beel's touch was <»ntammr , 
ation, and his very nearness to her an insult. 

" How dqre you? " she died, her voice trembling wiih 
passion. 

" Why, why,, Nancy ’* 

" Leave me,” she commanded. ** By what right do 
3ma call me by my name ? How dare you touch me ? 
you— you / " 

She spoke as the Txevanions of old might have spoken 
to a saucy servant. Her every look, her every gesture, 
her every tone suggested that his very nearness was loath- 
some to her. Young Jack felt all this ; saw how ^e 
regards him ; ‘knew that to her he was something to be 
despised. * * 

” Come now,” he shouted, '^one of th«4^ I (U^'t 
m^an anything wrong, and in wy case you US me cm.” 

" Led you on ? I — I — ^led you cm I You / ” 

" Yes, me,” cried Young Jack, who was now wellnigh 
overcome with anger, and w^o, as a consequence, lost 
.control over himself. ” Do you think I don’t know what 
you came here for this morning ? Oh yes, I know I've 
been a fool ; but you aren't going to get rid of me like 
ttiat, young woman.” 

” Leave me,” cried the girl ; *' go S^way from me b^ore 
I make srou.” 

“ Make me ? ” laughed the young fellow, stung to mad- 
ness, not only by her words but by the tones in which ^e 
uttered them. ” I'd. like to see }^u I’m on m]|^ 
oum land, miss ; the land you couldn’t ^top for all your 
dirly pride. Do you know what you're doing ? ,• You're 
trespassing ; and now you're here I'm mastw of you, mind 
that!” 

"Go away," cried the girl, "qjjd don't. pdlute.ljbe air. 
any longer by your presence.” 

, *' Pollute the air, eh 1 My Gosh, we'll sm abotn. 1 
Tapc^ to ypa I did, and Lmeant wl4>'t ^ 
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after ;this I'm damned if I’ll stand it aay ionger/*--C^ 
yes, I meap it 1 You're Nancy Trevanion, and I’m Jack 
Beel ; but I'm as good as you ; yes, and a damned sight 
better. You think you can tread upon me as though 
I were a' worm ; but we'll soon put that rights ” 

He had fhe look of a devil in his eyes, and his real nature 
reveaied itself. After all, Young Jack wa^the true son 
of his father. The thin veneer of a cheap education was 
pierced in a moment, and the real man was made manifest. 
Nancy, watching him, felt the truth as she had never 
felt it before, and she shuddered at thS thought of what she 
had been delivered from. This man, who had so desired 
her, would have in reality dragged her in the mire ; he 
would have used her as a beautiful, play^ing tmtil he 

had become accustomed to his possession ; and thea 

T1w»touoh of the fellow's coarse lingers on her bare 
neck had her every^ing. It had shown her what 
her real f^migs were, showed her that unless she could 
give her heart to the man she married, marriage would 
be worse than a mockery ; it would be sacrilege, blas- 
phemy. As for marrying Jack Beel, she would rather die 
than he should come near her t 
Without another word she turned on her heel to walk 
away, but Young Jack, maddened by the insults she had 
heaped upon him, was not to be beaten. 

"No, my beauty,^ he shouted aloud,. " you're on my 
land and jmu’ve got to do what I want The kiss you 
wouldn't give me I’m going td take, mind that." 

Again he put ins arm around her neck and tried to 
her to h i^ while the giii frantically struggled to 
jmsh him frosn 'imr. 

" No, no, I've got yon I " cried Young Jack brutally. 
"^Now we’ll see whose the faster, a Trevanion or a Beel ; 
now we’S see the worth of yottf dirty pride. I’m 
to ha v e -" - " , 

He did not finish the seotorce skve to give vent to a 
ftatfol yelL, 

; . ■ Gfet'eC yoo'devfl 1 "he ^ottted; tac the Aireddit^ 
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who«dut&ig the whole interview hed been watddtig 
mistress, had set his fangs hi Yotmg Jaidk's aita,^ mid was 
gnnding madly. 

Instinctively the yonng fanner loosed his hdd on the 
girl, whcf^ rushed away like a frightened deer,, while the 
dog kept his fangs fixed in the farmer's arm. . 

Nancy heard him touting and swearing as she sped 
acro^ the fields, and realized more than ever from what 
^ had escaped. The man was a l»nte, a devil, and but 
for the love which her dog bore her, she would have been 
powerless in his hands. 

Presently ^ stopped, panting, almost breathless. She 
had reached the high road now, and knew she was safe ; 
but felt fouled, contaminated, degraded by what had 
passedl Slw, ^^cy Trevanion, had almost been on the 
point of giving this man her promise to be his w^^' she 
had oonteniplated selling herself to th& brutal beast 
in order to regain possession of an old house and a few 
paltry ac^ of land I She shuddered at the thought of it ; 
every fibre of her being revolted. 

, 'She heard the rushing patter of feet, a quick panting, 
and, a second later John came to her side. 

. “ My beauty ! " cried the girl convulsively, while the 
dog, as if realizing the inwardness of what had passed, 
placed his paws upcm her shonldei^ with a joyful yelp. 
'* My beauty 1 You knew who your mistress was, didn’t 
you ? You knew who jrou belonged to ? ” 

She wchmd her arms round the dog’s neck and kissed 
him, while he whined for very joy. 

" Thank 3mu, my old friend I " riie aaid again aAft 
again. . *' I shall never forget what 3n>u'^ dc^e fcf 

Suddenly rire' remembered that J<^ was not her deg 
at aU ; that he. had tuiTied sgainst his right^l.ownet in 
defenci^ her; b&t she endy tfw 

She would find out the price he^tad pSM Ior 
.Send h^ tile l then would take 
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Judsdn had g(»ie out forakmdly walk.* .Sb« 
waslilad of this ; glad to be alone. She wanted to tlunfc 
of al} that had taken place, wanted to examine her mind, 
her heart. She was excited, bewildered ; she wanted to 
know wk^ she stood. She felt like one wh(S had for 
a long time been living in the. dark, and whose eyes were 
suddenly opened. Throwing herself into^ ann-<^air, 
she called to mi n d all that had taken place. It was only a 
vulgar episode, but it had altered evoything. She was 
no longer the Nancy Trevanion of two hours before ; she 
was different. She had a new outlook, new hopes, new 
desires. Hitherto her paramount thought had be^ to get 
back her old home, and she had been willing to pay almost 
any price to possess it. Now Trevanion* Court had a 
secondary place in her life. She realize4 that she loved 
a nfdiT who was unpractical, unsuccessful ; a failure t 
He had confess that he was a failure ; frankly admitted 
to her that he neither hoped nor expected to gain any prize 
in the race of life; and yet she knew that if she ever 
married an}:one it must be this man — dreamy, unpractical 
John Trefry. 

What did that mean ? It meant first and foremost that 
Trevanion Court was lost to her for ev^ ; that her promise 
to her father was only empty words. She felt sure that 
at that very momenj^ Jack Beet would be nursing schemes 
of vengeance. She lemembored the look of a devil in 
bis ey^, saw the man as he really was. She knew that 
he hated her now ; hated her as much as he thought he 
had loved her; the nnm's brutal instmcts had revealed 
tivemselvies by his .evexy. wmdt his every look, his eveiy 
gasture. ' 

, Wdl, she wu that it was so; glad that knew 

t d» feel betfw/'' eacip^uiited Jud^ vdieh 
rt^hdwd aa^boitr lateri “ This. sea air is like'lj& td 

a#ed ;t%'ii^l. •’ 
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felt tired at all. I feel a» I oEwid ^ ^ 

and on, and nev^ feel tired a|^." 

'* You are looking ever ^ modi better.'^ 

"Ay, ?^am better. I've only been here a vwsek, bat 
I’m a new woman. I want to h<»ne, NancY.” 

"^at, and when it’s doing you so much good?” 

” That’s the'^easdn. I’m so mu^ better that 1 want to 
ge^back to work." 

*^ou're not going back bdore your month is up,’’ 
declared the girl. ' 

" Ay, but I believe I could do it now,” exdaimed tibe 
woman ; " my mind is clear, and I’m sore I shall be 
able to see things in a different lig^t. 'Where have 3 K)u 
been ? " 

Nancy made no reply. ^ 

" I expect I canguess. You’ve been to see yon ol^^ace. 
Well, I don’t wonder at you. Have }n>u seen that young 
fmnmer again ? Ay, I see you have. Has he been mak- 
ing love to you ? ” 

“ Don’t let's talk of it ; it’s too horrible to think about.’-’ 

"■Why, I thought as how— ^ — ” 

" I'd rath^ die 1 " cried the girl, diuddeiing, " better 
never— but there, don’t let’s talk any more about it.” 

" Smneihing has happened,” reflected Iifery Judson as 
she looked at her. friend. " What is it, I wonder ? Any- 
how, die’s in no htunour to be talked to.” 

I)ay ..alter, day Nancy waited, hoping, and yet almost 
fearing that John Trefry wouM come again, for she knew 
what another visit from him would mean. She was 
sure that when he came he would not be able to 
telling her idiat he had told her bdOte, ami ^e Iqaew 
the answ» she stould give him. She knew wi!^ it. woifld 
.mean, too. It would mean that aU hit. jOld.. hopes and 
dreams would come to nothing tbst ^e' 
the man die loved rather than^ie home of heir mthem i 


mid although die^igottld hedtot^ in Ipw 

t^iioice, it wouPt^. nt. tho.,dic|tp^ '6t 
during 'litO'dayi 
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Heel, sl)« realised is sjate of faer love fo* Tdm 
trafry,' her desires were not dead.' Trevanion Onut 
was as dear to her as ever ; the ptomise s^e had made 
to her father was as binding as. ever. Thus, a great hglit 
was talong place in Nanc}^s heart ; a fight between her 
. lova for a man and her hopes of possessing her dd home 
again. She knew that she couM not h^ve both; .liow 
could she ? At best marr 3 dng John Trefiy meant marry<- 
ing poverty. He was just an unsuccessful dectriqfbi; 
a man who had never put his knoudedge to practical 
use. Had some men possessed half his Imowledge, they 
might have become famous, perhaps wealthy ; but John 
Trefry never would, thus the dream of her life would 
remain unfulfilled. . . 

All the same, she meant to marry him — ^if he would 
a^ he/. But would he ? She knew &is high sense of 
honi^fir, knew that he would never ask her to be his wife 
until he could keep her in afSuence. 

A week-passed by and still he did not come. She knew 
the reason, yet she felt hurt. Why was the man die 
loved so different from other m^ ? 

" Nancy," said Mary Judson as she came in from a walk 
one evening, " have you quarrelled with young Trefry ? " 

" Quarrdled ? Why ^ould I quarrel ? What makes 
you ask that ? ” 

“ 1 saw him haft an hour since," Maiy informed her. 
" You saw John Trefry I M^ere ? " 

"On the cliffs yonder^ He stood thoe alone, and 
he waa looking this way as thqu^ his eyes w^ l^ued 
on the {daoa. I th<mf;ht he Id^ead pale and ill." 

"Did wtt q?eak fr> 

, .”,Ay, Idid. I wdit lifi ib hhn and I said, ' Mr. Trefry, 
why havw!t yon beei dvjMr tu see ns ? ’ " 
"■^atadhe8ay?’\, : 

< ’* lPirsk of he'’ starts as 'Qiou^ he'd seen, a .hegi^ ; 
recoguisf^ but he. <ffdiL't e^eafc a Vtiovd; So 

haven’t 'Q5iae< 
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, " I oeyer told you I hadj” cri$id v - 

. "Ay, but I knew,” reined the, w«»nan„; "I'm not 
blind. Besides, 1 was once in love m 3 ^self. AnyhoWi. I 
spoke to him again. I said, 'Nancy wants you; why 
don't youv»me ? ' *’ • 

"But you shouldn’t have said such a thii^t I’m 
angry witt yoi^ What did he say ? ” 

" He looked at xhe and said, ' I daren't, I daraa't, Hiss 
Judson, 1 simply dmen’t.’ Th«i he walk^. away without 
i^peaking anotheir word." 

Nancy went to the window and looked towards the sea, 
but she saw nothing. The waters were a dream of beauty, 
especially near the coast where they reflected the shades 
of the many-cploured cliffs ; but the sea might have 
been as uninteresting as the grey waters of Blackpool 
or Brighton. M£y Judson watdied her and saw' hsr 
lips quivering. 

"'Hiat lad’s rare and fond of you, Nancy,” ^e said. 

. Whetiier Nancy heard her I do not know, but a little 
later she went to her writing-desk and wrote the fol- 
lowing words : . 

" Wh^ haven’t you been to see me, John? I’m londy. 

“Nahcy." 

For three days Nan(^ watched and waited for John's 
coming; but he did not appear. At* first she was cer- 
tain he would rush to her side, and she list^ed eagerly 
to every passing footstep ; thai rire grew a little anxious. 

" SometMog must ^ve happened,” she reflected ; “ John 
can’t be well.'’ 

Presently she le^t that he was going about hif .w(w|t;. 

. as usual; aud then she grew a little angry. She .|(dt sthe . 
of his reasons fca: not coming, but. told her^ that 
should keep him ber ride aftw rire ^ 

blamed hersrif for her impatiimcejjoo^ an^ y^ond^^-what, 
.|dihn wo(^ think o| her. ^ 3 diQW, he coidd 
■ )]^th6'neithm'.s^e'niot''’^e, and.yh^'^pbthri^i'li^:; 

.riiOe- 
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]^iiriag that week^ she nefver w^t ^ear TreWidon 
Co^, she felt afraid. She felt siire that Yotibg Jack 
wo^d be brooding over some schemes of vengeance and 
that once he had her in his power again he vipold ^dw 
no mercy. She had found out that at the sale he had 
bought John for ten shillings, so she had placed a pound 
note in an envelope and sent it to him%ith the words 
“ In payment for John." But she had received no reply. 

Altogether this part of Nanc 3 r's holiday, was not happy, 
and so pale did she become that Mary Judson look^ 
at her with anxious eyes. 

" Our month is nearly up, Nancy lass," Mary said to 
her one morning. " To-day is Monday and on Thursday 
we must go back. I've written to Sarah* EUoi and toM 
her to get the house ready." • 

*¥Ts^cy made no reply, but going to the window she 
looked for a long time across the grey sea. The sky 
that day was dark and cloudy, and the sea which re- 
flected it looked gloomy and forbidding. It reflected 
her own feelings too, for Nancy had become utterly hope- 
less. ' , 

" Where’s John ? ” she asked Mary Judson later in 
the day, for the dog was nowhere visible. 

" I don’t loiow,” replied the woman. " He went out 
just after breakfast for his usual morning’s walk, and I 
haven’t seen him since." 

" He neveir stays away,” protested the girl. 

“No. He follows you like a shaddw," re^ed Maiy. 
“ I wonder where he's got to ? " 

When evc^jg had ipd still John had failed to 
8|^e^ aii^otiSi She the dog would 

never J^ve her of his. <1^ accord and was sure that some- 
jUdhg thflst ha|»p»^ to hhn. She rememb^ed 
th^ J^ Md. ackuowbM^^m^t pEf ^ 

'had'''l(»:war^ UCf' hid'-ih%any 
ICIqW had reij^yed 'Hid hedc^rii^ 
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however mudi he might hate him fdr di^eiM^ig Nancy, 
it would not be like him to shoot a deg. Whatever 
wa^ he was passionatdy devoted to animals, and was 
haown to ^ kind to them. Nut he mi^t have stolen it. 
He would regard this as a way wh^by he could ? pay her 
out." Besides, might not Young- Jack have scane sinister 
khmes ? He tivould know how anxious she would be at 
the dog’s absenoe, and that she would use every aideavour 
to find him ; perhaps he would diink she would go to 
‘Hevanion Court where he could waylay her, and 

Nancy went to bed that night with a sad heart. In 
^te of her every inquiry no news of John was forth- 
coming, and she felt sad. For more than three weeks 
he had slept oh the mat outside her bedroom door and 
she missed him. sadly. On the Tuesday she set all sorts 
of tnqumes on foot, but no answers were forthc^nil^. 
She felt sure of what it meant. Young Jack had, out of 
if^te, stolen her dog frmn her. 

' Her visit to Cornwall, from vdiich she had hoped so 
pt]^, looked as though it would end in blank disappoint- 
.m^t. It was true Mary Judkm looked quite well and 
ettemg again, but none of her own hopes were realized ; 
in &ct, dieir fulfilment seemed further away than ever. 

On coming down on Wednesday morning she saw two 
tetters addr^sed to her. One was fipm tfr. Siawcross 
esqires^ig the hope that she felt all the better for her 
holiday and telling her that they were eagerly expecting 
her back towards the end of the wedc. “ A good many 
ORcders are coming in," he informed her, " and your work 
is becoming more and nunre appreciated." 

TUs was pleasant news, but it brought her little satte- 
faction. It reminded her that her stay in Gconwall was 
nearly at an end, and that she must SMHt go ba^- to the 
mtirly streets oi again. ■ 

The other letter epntaiaed om, Ihse kl 

IbMows: - ,,V 
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Nancy felt angiy as read the^.nmnls, for slie felt 
pom^lessh She dared not go to TiCvaoion Court, and the 
thought of leaving Jcdui behind vras not only hard to 
bear, b]ut a confessioo that she had been beai^. What 
ooidd she do ? 

Throughout the day she schemed and planned, hoping 
to think of some means whereby her'j2iesires could be 
accomplished — in vain. Young Jack waa master of the 
situation. On the following morning she would have 
to catch an early train for Leeds, and thus would have 
no time to outwit the young farmer. Towards evening, 
however, a plan came to her, and no sooner had it been 
bom in her brain than she started to carry it out. It 
was to go to John Trefry and ask him tO'obtain her dog. 
and send him to Leeds to her. At the j>ack of her mind, 
tlS>, ^as something else. This plan would enable her 
to talk with John Tre&y again, and perhaps 

She started ofi, her heart almost li^t with anticipation. 
She knew that John lodged at a little cottage nearly a 
mile away from where the electrical works were situated ; 
knew too that he gcnera^y got home from work soon 
after five o’clock. * 

But she was doomed to disappointment. When she 
arrived at the cottage she vras informed by the wmnan 
who looked after l)im that he had not returned, neithor 
did she know whm he would be back. 

“ Did he tell you he was going to be late B- " a^ed 
Nancy. 

“ He tdd me not to get 1$ tea rendy 'till- 'ee arrived 
n$ 'ee might be late^’' said.;^ woman. ‘"Ee’s very 
irregular in 'is 'alnts, miss, and t can't count 'pon. 'n 'toal." 

*' And he d^’t.say where te wa$ going ? ” 

' "N!0i"*ee dedn*! sAy notlnnV’ ; 

So Nancy's four-mile jonmey was hi vain,, and. wh^ 
nho set face, tosmicdtf'ihs. tlien's cottage again il was 
tric'd' heavy .heart. ' , ' , - 

- ^^imiadryihs esw h«^lowdy awxar present led 

aNtioet 
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Timnhatnted, for the mine which a jears b^ne’had 
flourished on the moor had been work^ out ;• "skat’** 
in the vernacular of the Cornish p^lde. Here and there 
on the hiysides around, ^um-houses were scattered, but 
nothing more. When she reached the vs&y the thick 
woods made the road dark, and the gu]|;lmg stream at 
the bottom gawe the place a sense of loneliness. Barely 
had Nancy reached the bottom of the hill when she saw 
a man leap from the hedge into the road ; a man whom 
she recognized as Tack Beel. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MARY JUDSON's WILL 

J ACK gave an unpleasant laugh as she came up. 

Good evening, Nancy/' he said familiarly. " IVe 
been hoping and planning for something like this for 
days." 

The girl stood still for a few seconds and looked at him 
steadily ; then, without a word, tried to pass him. 

^ Nsi you don't, my beauty," laughed* Jack ; " it's my 
turn now, and you don't get the better of me twice." He 
stood in the middle of the road, as if forbidding her to pass. 

The girl did not speak, although she realized her situation. 
She saw the ugly leer in his eyes ; noted the tones of his 
voice, and felt sure of what was in his mind. But although 
fear was gnawing at her heart she showed no sign of it. * 
" 1 am not one who foiigets," went on Young Jack. 

" I've made a fool of myself, and I know it. For years 
I've fair worshipped the ground you’ve walked on, and 
I've told you so. Wfiy," and as if carried away by memories 
of the past he went on passionately, " I was ready to die 
for you ; I'd have been willing to lie down in the road and 
be a mat for you to wipe your feet on. There's nothing 
I wouldn't have done for you, you know that." 

" Please stand aside," cried Nancy, " and let me pass." 

" No, I'm not going to do any stu^ thing. For years 
I've wanted you to be my sweetheart, and now you're 
going to be my swet^theart Do you understand ? Yes, 
you may be a Trevamoni»but I'm not the kind of fellow 
who can be spokim to as if I were a dog. Why, you talked 
to me us though I were the very scum the earth. 1 
was willing to give you eveiytitjlng I had^but now-— 
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Kaifi^ xealized that $he was in the men's power ; -saw 
by tiie. i^ly look in h^ eyes that aU that was evil in him 
was arotw^ Not a sonl was near, and the daik sUenoe 
of the wqpds added to the lontdmms. 

“Tve be«i watchii^ you iat days,” went Op* Young 
Jack, ” dogging your every footstep; ymi haven't known 
it ; but I have.«> That day you treated me Iflce scum, and 
I vowed I'd pay you out. , I'm goii^ to too. I may be 
banged for it, bid I don't care. No, you may look m-ound 
for help, but there's nope near. And John isn't nesur fo 
fif^t for you either ; I took care of that.” 

” Hav^'t 3 n}u any sense of manhood at ail ? ” erfod the 
girl, and there was both anger and fear in her voice. 

” Not a Int,'* Cried Young Jack. ” You killed all that 
whemyou spoks tp me as if I were a mangy mongrd dog,” 
and he laughed again; laughed white lus eyes floattd 
over her. ” 1 asked for a Idss then, didn't I ? WeU, 


vro'B begm with a kiss now ; yes, a dozen of th^,” and 
to took a step nearer to her wi^ hands outstretched. 

■ The girl did not lose h» presence of mind, although ihe 
^kaew her danger. Every fibre of her being revolted against 
tto man's i«esmice, but ^e mastered her fear, and would 
not admit the danger which she knew was near. The old 
pride of race and birth surged up in her being. How dare 
tbte fdlow, this Jack Beel, stop her ip the ro^ t 

” Will you ple^ stand aside ? ” ^ safo quietly, looking 
at him straight in the eyes. 

Why it was he did not know, but he felt like obeying 
her. White die spoke angrily and white he ,^t^t to 
paw fear in her eyes, he was makter of tire situatima, but 
now new forces were at work. 'Ihey m^ht. tow been 
fi-ving a hundred years before. ^ a.Trevaimm.iiad to a 
Bed. Tndinctively he remembered Ivtot '^.Ibsvainans 
had been, in Ccanwall ; temensbmed ttot ito fotiher had 


been a grOom at Trevanmn Coprtv But t^ vdte taily 

p mmtont; ^ wm^d tod Changed, 

htocane top^tohiyv' Tto 

-Utoy «toe, end--ha4to,.'Ycm^.Jjidi^Jto4 ^l i ^ 
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Coirt now I Tbis girl in Im luraglity am^anc^ had 
insulted him and he meant to have his way. 

No, I'll not stand aside," he almost 'Sh^ted, " and 
yon can’t deal with nie like that. l!m going. 

But he did not finish the sentence ; there was a rustle of 
bushes close by, followed by quick footstepa 

"Anything the matter? " said a vdoe, and, turning, 
Nanqr with a glad heart recognised John tiefry. 

John understood the situation in a monlent, but he ' 
neith^ blustered nor threatened. John had an innate 
horror of vulgar brawls, and' he Imew the kind of man 
Ycmng Jack Beel was. 

*' I’m glad I happened to be passing. Miss Trevanicm.*' 
he said. " Was this fellow's presence oflendve to you ? 
Allow me to have the pleasure of seeing you ||iome." 

Tit ^as an instance of the power of mind over matter, 
of the superiority of <me man over another. Young Jade 
was nmd with rage, mad too at the thought of being 
thwarted, but he felt himself a beaten man. He knew 
thit, physicaHy, he was f^ more than a match for John 
Tre^ ; but he dunk awajr like a whij^ied cor. 

" I'll pay her out yet,” he muttered as he made his* 
way homeward. *' I’ll get the better of her although I 
sw^ for it, and she shall nev^ have Ttevanion Court 
back,” but he fdt*himsdf beaten. 

As for Nancy, no sooner had the man gone, and she 
found herself in safety by John Trefiry's dde, than all h« 
'courage evaporated, and she began to sob like a child, 

"Why Nai^,” cried John in ^anay, ” what is it ? "s? 

> I was afraid,” she ddd,. " and^^und— Oh, 
irhy havm't you come ? " 

** I longed to,” he Implied ; " every bit of me was addng 
to cc«iej ho* I dorUa't.” 

" " I was. wanting you, Jqhnr^yrantiog you ^aad ao>r*k 
yto ^dfl't coiqah to me-i^ went to you.” 

J^ heart ^ treno^ in h(» ydce^ fdt the abundcnputit 
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wentOQ. " Ihavetogetbacktolieeds. There is a yeuog 
man there who wants to many me ; he's very jidi, and 
has offered to give me Trevanion Court as a wedding 
present. JVhat must I do ? *' 

Never had John Trefty fought such a battle as he fought 
that evening in the dark lonely valley. Every fibre of his 
being was crying out for Nancy, and reason almost went 
by the board. Even honour seemed to have no meaning. 
What, after all, was honour, and was not love a thousand 
times more ? He had a i^ht to fight for his own hand, 
a right to happiness — and surely Nancy cared for him or 
she wouldn’t have spoken like this. 

But he did not speak a word. There was a quiet strength 
in his heart which kept hun speechless. He was sure that 
Nancy would never be happy unless ^e won her old home 
back, and he was unable to help her. Besides, he Had no 
right to ask a woman to love him. He was one of 
the world's failures and he felt that it would be next door 
to a crime to take unto himself a wife whom he could not 
afford to keep. 

Thus it was, when they parted an hour later, that 
the words Nancy wanted to hear again were luispokea, 
thus too she started for Leeds next day with an aching 
heart. 

But Mary Judson was in high spirijjs. Her month in 
Cornwall had done marvels for her. All her old weakness 
and lassitude were gone. She moved and spoke with 
v^pr,, and had all sorts of hopes for the future. 

Ay, Nanqr lass," she cried as the train sw^t up the 
. 'gdley^between Lostwithiel and Bodmin Road, " 1 feel^ 
' W I could do anything, and I'm fdr longing to 

g$j( wp to Laburnum Cottage." 

, Nit)|MNx>uId not help smiling at her ffiend's eagerness. 

t know what you are tbinldng about," said Mary, 
so|iag*ner look ; “ you are wonder^ what thnce is in 
Laltoniuin Cottage to go back to, but I tei you, kiss, 
tecds is the gian<}est place in the world to me. Comwitt 
is a hc^y and It has dMie^iqe no eaid ^ Shed. 
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bttt Leeds is home. Besides, I am full of ideas, andbefore 
^ months are over I’U have done it.*' 

" Done what ? ” asked Nancy. 

'* Why, have made rubber. Then all you hop^ for ^all 
come to, pass.” 

Nancy was silent. In spite of her friend’s enthusiasm, 
^e had little or no faith in her success ^ow could she ? 
Nothing new had happened, and there was no more chance 
of her succeeding now than there had been during the long' 
years before. 

" O^, Lknow what you’re thinking,” went on the woman, 
*' but I mean to do it, and I must do it I I promised my 
father I would, and I will. I tell you, my dear, as I’ve 
seen how you’ve felt about getting back your old home, 
I've felt more than ever it’s a kind of to^e. Your 
fffcherleft you a legacy, and my father left me a legacy. 
That’s why we’ve been brought together. When I fulfil 
my purpose you’ll have fulfilled yours.” 

The woman's enthusiasm affected Nancy in spite of 
hersdf, and when they got back to Leeds, and Mary 
Jttdson started to work with new energy ^e felt that 
perhaps she was right. She determined too that she 
would give aU the help she could. Thus it was that 
night after night after she had returned from her designing 
rooms at the mUl, ^e found her way to Mary’s laboratory 
and worked with W. She found a lot of her old text-books 
too, together with her professor’s lectures and more than 
once during the coming months it seemed to her that 
success was in ^ht. ' 

,..,'But jn all this she was sadly handicapped. Nevsar Qtie% 
wodld Mary Judson allow h^ to see her father's itomdaf 
Indeed, thk was almost a ndigion with the wc»iiwM|ndl 
although die saw that Nancy was pained hy her 
refusal, she hdd to her resolve. * 

” Ay, lass,” die said attain and again, ” I know Z seem 
to ba defeathig iny own mds, but I can't heli> mysdti 
Ratlmc toade me ^^nmise t^t^whUe I hsged no one i^hould 
tl^ fcniwiJaik add i dii^ 
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\ ' 

It vratold seem as though I was btealdng faith, witii the 
best man that ever lived." 

Although Nancy assented to this, she did so widi a sad 
heart She believed that M ^e could study <^d Amos 
Judson’s formula item by item, ^ might be able to fasten 
upmx the one thing lacking. 

For there stil^ remained this one tldng laddng. Again 
ahd again they produced rubber ; sometimes it seemed 
almost perfect, and they were in high hopes ; then at the 
next experiment when the pan was unscrewed, they 
discovered nothing but a heap of usdess rubbish. In 
vain they cudgdled their brains, in vain they discussed 
uhat seemed to them every possible alternative, but beyond 
this point they* could not get. They had made rubber ; 
they knew th^ had. .More than once they had made it 
to perfecticte, at least it seemed so ; but they wer& newu* 
masters of the situation. They were never certain that 
when the next batdi was produced it would be as good 
as the hist. 

The smnmer passed away and another dreary winter 
came to an end„ and still the position had not altered, 
ii it had altered, it had altered for the worse. For 
Nancy could not help admitting, even when ^e wanted 
to be most hopeful, that her friend's improvement in health 
was dnly temporary. While sumrner remained, she 
aiq>eared to retain the vigour which c^e to her in Com> 
wall; but as tire winter da 3 rs came on, and they lived 
amidst the almost perpetual gloom of Le^, idre saw that 
became more weak and languid. The colour went 
0A pf her dredcs and die dragg^ her limbs along a» jf 
difficulty. ' ' 

" No, no, lass," Maty said at every suggestion of Nan^ 
that they dipuld have another bohday, " J . darda’t^' 1 
must sti<^ to my work. If t go out rrf Leeds bdbre t 
have made tlus stuff, I diall newer :come ba(^ agam." . ' 

As they neared the third amdvmduy day of . Natn^ 
oon^ to Leieds and the weadier became bri^t and warn 
ag^ die she sadr 
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reality there ivas no improvement. The woman was 
breajcing her heart because her desires were unfulfilled. 

It isn't only of m 5 ^elf I am thinking," she said one 
day after one of their many disappointments ; /' it isn't 
only that* I promised my father. I am thinking of you, 
lass." 

"You mustn't trouble about me, Marys" 

" But I can't help it. Three years out of the five are 
gone, and Tm not a bit further on than I was on the day 
you came. That's what's killing me." 

" Killing you ? " replied Nancy. " Don't talk nonsense. 
You are going to live to a good old age.*' 

" I feel I should if I were successful, but persistent 
failure takes all the go out of me," 

During this time Nancy had been hard at work at Shaw- 
cross's Mill, and her employers were more than satisfied 
with the progress they had made. In two years they had 
built up quite a good connection, not only in the North 
of England, and in provincial towns, but also in London. 
More and more the heads of furniture houses called for 
Nancy's work, and although Shawcross & Greenwood had 
not made a fortune, they had become noted as being the 
producers of the most tasteful and artistic cretonnes and 
chintzes on the market. Indeed, Nancy found herself 
in receipt of quite ‘a comfortable income. According to 
the agreement she had signed at the outset of her engage- 
ment, her payment largely depended on the success of her 
employers. And they were successful ; not in any extra- 
ordinary degr^, but sufficient to justify them in pajdng 
-6er what was considered a good ssdary. 

" It was a lucky day for both of us when you and I 
met," Mr. Shawcross assured her one day. " We've done 
well, and you haven't done so badly." 

" No," replied the girl, I have not done badly." 

" JSfot ba^y ! Why, you get more than any designer 
in t^ds. Mind, I don't begrudge it you ; but you'll get 
^hundred poui^ this year, and tiiat's not to be 


Q 
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And he was right* Seven hundred pounds was a iiand- 
some income, especial]^ for a ; but handsoixie fhoi^h 
h was, it was Ut less than what ^e had hoped for. 
thought t>f eveiything in the li^t of the (^tion-^ had 
demanded on the day of the s^, and kimw ^t she would 
never be able to buy back Trevanion Court by that means. 
Three years out of the five had now gone, and while 
was spoken of as one of the most 'successful women in 
Leeds, her heart was heavy. 

Then on the anniversairy of the day of her coming to 
Mary Judson something dreadful happened. On the day 
before, Nancy had been amgratulating Mary on her 
improved appearance. The long winter was now over^ 
and, as we have said, with the coming of summer Mar 3 r’s 
health had improved. Indeed, she bad felt so mu(^ bet^ 
that she b^an to speak quite hopefully of the future. 

“ In a few weeks,” said Nancy, '* we will go down to 
Cornwall again, and then you will be quite set up.” 

I'd love to,” replied the woman. " Ay, but I'll never 
go until I've done what I promised father.” 

” Lass,” she confided to her before going to bed, ” I 
feel as how by to-morrow this time, I shall have discovoed 
the thing that we’ve been after so long.” 

“ Why ? Have you thought of anything ? ” 

” No, it's only a feding ; and yet it’smore than a feeling ; 
it’s a conviction. I know in my heart of hearts that &e 
truth's coming to me to-morrow. It will be grand, won't 
it ? ” 

N 93icy looked at her fiiend curiously ; there was a sttapge 
look in her eyes as though something out of the mdin^- 
had happened. 

"lam glad,” the woman vrhispered, " for it'll mean you 
having your heart's desire. ^ think that's what Tve 
longed for more than anything else.” 

" It w& be grand if it comes, to pass." . 

. " Ay, and it wiU. Give me another, kiss,, lass.” ^ 
Nancy gave the woman -another kiss, aud 
to'leave Iw, but Uaiy held hdr &st. , : . ' . 
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*' Ycni have , meant sudi a lot to me^ Nancy,*’ die said to 
hee lovin§;ly. “ Since you came life has been different. I 
wal a sour, crabbed old maid before then. 1 just lived fctr 
one thing. I used to dream of a night vrhat I should do 
when I'had unlimited brass. Not ibat I went^ to be a 
rich wotoan,” she en^lained; "all the same, I wanted 
brass, and I used to gloat over the thought of having it. 
I loved nothing except my father’s memory, and I just 
lived to make people admit that he was the greatest man 
in Leeds. I was getting to be an old woman before my 
time, and. a sour pld woman at that ; then you came and 
your boimy face made me young again. Ay, lass, I do 
love you." 

" And I love you, Mary." 

" Dost a' ? " and she lapsed for a moment into the 
Yorkshire dialect, " dost a’ ? Weel, t’m glad on it. 
Good night, my dear. To-morrow I’m going to know the 
thing we’ve wanted to know, and then you’ll be happy." 

"She seems strange," thought Nancy as she went to 
bed. " 1 wonder what she has in her mind ? " 

Bdng tired, however, she went to sleep quickly, and 
did not wake till she heard a frantic knodd^ at the door. 

“ Miss Trevanion I Miss Trevanion I come ; come 
quick I " 

“ Has an3rthing happened > " asked the girl, scarcely 
awake. * 

" Ay, summat terrible I Come quick 1 " 

She rushed to the door and open^ it to find Sarah Ellen 
standing before her with blanched face and terror-stricken 
eyes. 

"What's the matter?" 

" It’s Miss Judson," f^ped the womam 

*' What of her ? is die ill ? " 

"Ste's dead," was theieply. 

It was some ,thne before Nancy could speak;, the news 
had C(»ne to her so suddeidy and so unesqiectedly that die 
waa dmost bereft cd her senses. A few hours bdbre die 
udth die woman ht her bedcomn door, and 
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had ceflhgratulated her on her improved appearamce ; now, 
Suddenly and without warning had come this, dreadfol 
news. 

“ Dead i " she cried. " It can’t be.” 

” Ay ; but it is. I knocked three times, and then, on 
getting no answer, I went into her room. She must have 
died in her sleep ; in fact, I thought first of all that she 
mir asleep. But she wum’t Won't you come and look 
at her ? ” she added. 

” I daren't 1 ” cried the girl, and she stood holding the 
door in her hand like one paralysed. 

" What must I do ? ” asked Sarah Ellen. 

" Run for the nearest doctor — ^perhaps — perhaps-—- 
Don’t wait, go -at once.” 

” 'That’ll be nojgood,” said the woman, almost sullenly. 
” She's had the doctor in several times lately ; *Doct(fi' 
Shaw of Park Road.” 

" But she never told me.” 

” Nay, I know. She said I wasn’t to say a word to you 
because you'd be anxious. 1 believe she knew what wur 
eoming.” * 

” Anyhow, send for him right away. No, telephone^ 
I'll be with you immediate^” 

Nancy dressed like ohb>ju^ dream. Even yet she could 
not realise the truth of wha^ the woipan had said. She 
recalled what had taken place on the previous night; 
remembered Mary Judson’s w^rds: ‘“To-morrow I'm 
going to know the thing we've wanted to know.” Had 
she any premonition of what was coming ? ' 

She heard Sarah Ellen at the telephone, knew that idm 
was informing the doctor of what had taken place, then,' 
scarcely realising what she was doing, she made her way- 
to her friend's bedroom. 

Yes, Sarah Ellen was right ; she looked like one aste^ 
'There waij| a calm placi(fity on*her fime whidt suggest^ 
sleep, but i&e girl knew she would never wake again.. Lhe 
marble-like rigidi|yof her futures, the awful pt^r/cotdd- 
have only one meaning, lliere d smite on her Upe ; 
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a $mile wUchi suggested recogoition, but b^tmd tlat the 
features were expressionless. 

Nancy looked like one fascinated. What had Maty 
been thinking of in the hour of death ? ^e jirondered. 
What did that smile of recognition mean ? Had she seen 
her lather, and had old Amos Judson welcomed her to a 
land where there was no sickness ? 

She called to mind Sarah Ellen’s wor^s. Unknown'to 
her. Doctor Shaw had visited her more than once, and it 
was at her own request that Sarah Ellen had not informed 
her. Was she cognisant of some secret disease which she 
would not make known to her friend ? 

She called to mind that she was more than ordinarily 
affectionate when they parted the night before. Usually 
a self-contained emotionless woman, she had been almost 
<lemoii9trative. 

" Kiss me again, Nancy lass,” she had said, and then 
had iiinbraced her almost convulsively. 

This must have some meaning. 

Nancy found herself sobbing bitterly. She knew now 
that she had during the last three years learnt to love 
Mary Judson and that life would be terrible without her. 
She remembered that it had the dearest hope of the 
woman’s life to help her to^^t back her old home, re- 
membered too wit^ joy thaji Mary had told her that she 
had brightened the last three years of her life. 

The mystery, the wonder of death moved her. A few 
hours before this woman was breathing, sentient, planning, 
hopeful ; noi^ she was gone for ever. Nancy fdt utterly 
desolate, utterly hopeless ; her frirad had gone. 

Afterwards, she knew not how long, the doctor came into 
•the room and found her kneeling by the woman’s bedside. 

” Comci come,” the doctor said, ” you must not give 
way like this.” 

” Will there have to be an inquest ? ” 

• Why die asked the question she did not Ibqow; the 
dURight came to her sr^de^^. ^ 

. the . doctor replied. been expectii^ this 
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for w0eks. .Indeed, it's a marvel to me that she -baa 
lived so long. I should have w^ed you, bdt ^ forbade' 
me ; die said you would he troubled, amdous, and she 
wmited to^save you from anytoing like worry. ' You were 
a great joy to Miss Judson, Miss TrevaniOn ; no one* knows 
w&t you have meant to her during these last thr^ years. 
'Without you they would have b^ sad beyond words. 
You have made^them bright." 

" What was the matter with her ? " Nancy asked almost 
med^nically. 

" A diseased heart," replied the doctor bluntly. " As 
I said just now, it is a great wonder to me that she has 
lived so lot^. But she seldom talked about her pain or 
ho: illnesa, ^e was always quiet and self-contained ; but 
I knew that her love for you was wonderful.” 

Of what happened during the next three days^anop 
knew little or nothing. She realized vaguely that John 
Shawooss had sent her word that she was not to come to 
the mill — conscious also that many strange people came 
to the house, but she paid but little heed to them. She 
felt alone in the world ; alone and utterly helpless. Then 
' Gfmie the day 'of the funeral when Nancy bade good-bye 
to all that remained of hei^'ficiend. She made no plans 
for the future ; she had no heart to do so, although in a 
vague kind of way she reflected that ^ must get a new 
home. Jessie Bri^ had written telling her that she must 
come to Woodroyd and stay at least a month, but Nancy, 
while ajppredatmg her friend's kindness, did not accept 
die invitation. 

Yorkshire fashion, there was quite a gathering of friends 
at the bouse after the funerah John Shawcross was there,. 
.ao were some distant relatives of Mary Judson. togedtor. 
with the doctor, and the lawyer who had managed Maiy’a 
aflaits. 

&rah Ellen had prepared qu^ a banqu^ for the. 
oecasioo. ' , ' 

" Miss Maty ahyays lilted ihings done ti0it," dm tefleuNd,. 
;. "an I'm goii^ to make .a mce funeral of it. I wcpld.tie 
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as^i3med to 'er in ’eaven if aa3^tl]^ looked conunon 
or; stingy 'on the day she wur boiied." 

Aftd: partaking of a hearty meal, the visitors, or as they 
called themselves, "the mourners " gathered *in "The 
Room," * and seemed in a state of expectanqr; while 
Joshua Blackburn, the lawyer, took a, legal-lookup docu- 
ment from a case he carried with him. * 

" This is Miss Judson’s will," he said in a matt^-of-&ct 
tone. " I made it for her less than three weeks ago." 

There were significant nods at this, and the relatives 
whispered to each other that doubtless Maiy "knew it 
was coming." 

"It’s only a short will,” went on the. lawyer. "She 
wouldn't allow me to put it into legal phraseology and I 
^t dcngn her wi^es exactly as she dictkt^ them. 

" ' I, Mary Judson, being in my right mind, make 
the following disposition of whatever I may leave behind 
me. I give to Sarah Ellen Dixon the sum of twenty pounds, 
together with the brooch which she so coveted as a keep- 
sake. Shemay think herself lucky to get so much. Every- 
thing else I possess, of whatsoever nature, 1 give to my 
dear friend Miss Nancy Trevanion, who has lived witik 
me during the last thi^ years, and I hope with all my 
heart that she’ll be successful in finding out what toge&er . 
we have so long been searching after. I shall help her all 
I can. The formula which she so longed to see is in the 
safe beside my bed, and it is how hers to make whatever 
use she can of it. The key of the safe is in my ca^ box. 
Sh% knows where it is. The house. Laburnum Cottage, in 
Rhododendron Street, and all that is in it I leave entii^ 
to h^ wilhout any qualification, and I hope she wilt Uve 
here until she can go to the house which she has in her 
heart to buy back. The laboratory and all its contents 
I also leave to her, toother with all the little money 1. 
have been able to save during the last two yem, with 
&e'eK(p>tion of the ti^ty pduiids I leavalor &rah Elkm." 

Them was a loi^ ailen<% aftm' the lawyer ceased reading 
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and it might be that the look on some of the. relatives' 
faces spoke of disappointment. 

" Thatls a funny will,” remarked one. 

" Ay, rf is," said another. “ I wonder whether it would 
stand in a court of law ? " 

" There is no doubt about that," replied Joshua Black- 
bum. " It’s as 5egal as the law can make it. As for the 
wording of it, although it's not usual, it was as she desired, 
it was taken down as nearly as po.ssibIe as she uttered it. 
It was read over to her in my presaice and then a draft 
of it was made. It was finally signed and witnessed in 
proper order." 

" Ay well, then thwe is nothing to say," remarked one 
of the relatives. " Mary was always a queer one, so was 
her father, old Amos, afore her." 

" How much money did die leave ? " asked another. 

" I've inquired into that,” replied the lawyer, " and as 
near as I can make it out, she left, after all her debts were 
paid, just over two hundred pounds." 

“Ay, I thought she would, have left a bit more than 
that," remarked one. 

“ ^e was as poor as Job’s turkey when old Amos died,” 
someone else responded. 

" You’ll 'ave expected something like this, I fancy. Miss 
Trcvanion,” remarked an old Yorkshifbman, Joshua Lead- 
beater, who was second cousin to Amos Judson. 

" I never dreamt of it I I never thought anything about 
it," replied Nancy, who had been listening in silence during 
the whole of the proceedings. 

" Ay, well, she hasn’t cut up very well, hasn't Mary ; 
but it's better than nothing. This house will be worth . 
six or seven hundred pounds, and that with the bit of 
brass ^e left behind her will be handy. I think you’ve 
done very well. Miss Trevaniqp," and ii^th a significant 
nod the old man made his way out of the room. 

. A few minutes later Nanqr was left alone in Ute bduse 
with the exertion of Sarah Ellen, who was busy in’-the 
kitchen. 
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. 1 never dreamed 1 should miss her so much,” thought 

the girl ;* ” never dreamed that she had become so dear 
to me.” 

Almost mechanically she began reading the dlraft of the 
will which the lawyer had left with her. Presently she 
came to the words, “ The formula which she so longed to 
see is in the safe beside my bed and is now hers to make 
what use she can of it. The key is in my cash box. ... She 
knows where it is.” 

Without waiting another second Nancy rushed upstairs 
and found the cash hox of which Mary had spoken. Yes, 
that was the key, and almost feverishly she opened the 
safe. 

She looked into every drawer, every compartment, but 
,the fcsmula was not tWe. 



CHAPTER XXin 


THE LOST FORMULA 

R eflecting that in her exdtement she had perhaps 
searched carelessly, she went through every part 
of the safe again. Old letters, old documents, were all 
eagerly examined, but nothing like the formula was 
forthcoming. VChat did it mean ? A thousand wild 
thoughts surged through her mind; surely ther^could^ 
be no mistake about it ? ' Again and again Mary had 
referred to it, again and again Nancy had asked for 
permission to see it. 

%e recalled the night when die had first entered the 
laboratory, and lAsay had told her of the great dream of 
hm life. She had mentioned ^s formula then, and had 
Iwd a copy of it in her hand. But she would not allow 
hei* to see it. Why ? She remembered that her friend 
frequently repeated that her father had made her premise 
<ie^,to diow it to anyone during her fifetime, unless die 
haosneceeded in making rubber. She had also told her 
that die kept it in the safe which stood by her bed. 
remembered, too, that Mary had been very particular 
about takirig it to the Bank before going to Cornwall t^e 
previous year, and immediately took it out on her return ; 
at least, die said die did. 

But it was nowhere to be seen t 
A fearful doubt came into her mind. Had there ever 
been a formula ? Was not this formula a mere phanttm 
of die mind, sometiiing whidh had nev» existed, but whkb 
die had ^ken of so ^ten that diejiad beco^ convinced 
of its exigence ? « She had heard iA sUdi thii^ audria 
ti^ ^rdtildaed state of her mind' ^ wchdeTed.. - 
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4faui she went through the safe. She examined'evety 
scrap of paper; every suggestion of a scrap of paper. 
She was careful to see that there were no secret compart- 
ments in any of the drawers. But there were aft results ; 
she could find nothing. 

And yet there must be a formula. Mary Judson was 
incapable of intentional deceit, and she was not given to 
flights of imagination. One of the most plain, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact women in Yorkshire, she was to 
be absolutely trusted ; yet in this case she found nothing . 
but mockery. 

She made her way to the room beneath and gave herself 
up to reflection. In spite of herself, she realized that she 
had built a great deal upon this supposed discovery; 
realized that although she had told herseS h hundred times 
«that it was impossible to do what the gr&test chemists in 
the world had failed to do, she had all the time believed in 
ultimate success. And now everything had become 
impossible. 

During the next three days Nancy repeatedly searched 
the whole house. She examined every nook and every 
crevice from the cellar to the cock-loft. She also made a 
thorough examination of every paper in the laboratory ; 
but all her efforts in vain ; nothing was to be found. 
Did a formula really exist ? She almost felt herself obliged 
to answer in the negative, and yet when ^e consMfted*' 
the kind of woman Mary was, and reflected on the whole 
story, she could not believe it. But vdiere was it ? 

Nancy decided to stay on at Laburnum Cottage. She 
was sure this was what Mary would desire, and although 
‘^Athe thought of living there alone was anything but pleasant, 
{ffefened living is a hc^ of her own to gcung into 
lodgings. Besides, she could abundantly afford to. do it. 
Her . designs were becoming more and more successful, 
and Jdih Shawooss was true to his promise both, in the 
letttt 'and in the spoit. 

Bnt the dzeam- of he^ life Was as far off from fulfilment 
asey^. Ey% if she re^^zed every peimy'bf her pomemicms 
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she could command only a little more than a thousand 
pounds. And what was the use of a thousa^ pounds 
when she wanted ten ? 

Jessie Briggs repeatedly wrote to her asking her to make 
her home at Woodroyd ; but Nancy, although she paid 
occasional visits to her old school friend, could not be 
persuaded to f all-in with her plans. Truth to tell, Nancy 
felt less and less pleasure in visiting Woodroyd. Ben 
Briggs, who evidently made a point of knowing the date 
of her visits, was always in evidence, and was always 
seeking means whereby he could be alone with her. 

Thus it came about that Nancy spent most of her even- 
ings in solitude and loneliness. It was true that several 
Yorkshire people, kindhearted and hospitable as they were, 
often invited her to their homes, but Nancy felt in no mood 
for their society. She realized that the days wer? swiftly* 
passing away and that she was getting no nearer to the 
fulfilment of her heart's desire. 

For three months after Mary Judson's death and after 
she had searched in vain for the formula, she seldom went 
hear the laboratory. It seemed to her like a place of 
buried hopes. She remembered how her friend had worked 
there night after night during the past years and yet had 
never found out what she hoped to discover. 

^ During August she had gone to the^. Lake District with 
JeiSM'e Briggs and stayed a fortnight among perhaps the 
most wonderful scenery in the world. She would have 
sta 3 ^d longer, but Jessie having informed her that her 
brother Ben intended joining them, she returned to Leeds. 
Nancy was in no mood for Ben's love-making, 

. On her return from Windermere she found a letter from/ 
John Trefry. This letter, accordini^ to Nancy's estimate^ 
of it, was cold and formal. John had received overtures, 
so he said, from the manager of an electrical company who 
proposed slatting electrical works in South America, and 
as he saw no means of Bxiythmg Uke advancment in his 
native county 1^ fdt disposed to accept. He gave her 
no particulars, did not mention the name of the oon^pany 
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nor even the part of the country where he contemplated 
going. Neitho' did he ask her to write him. He simply 
concluded with the words, “By the time this reaches 
you 1 shall, in all probability, be on my way to another 
part of the world." 

" And that's that, I suppose," reflected the girl a little 
bitterly, for John 's letter had wounded her pride. She had 
told him as plainly as she dared when in Cornwall what 
her feelings towards him were, and John had refused to 
listen to her. 

She fek more than ever alone now. Jessie Briggs was 
at Windermere, John Trefry had gone to the ends of the 
earth, while she was left alone in Leeds. There was no 
one in the house bht Sarah Ellen. 

For Nancy had still retained the sendees of this grim 
^orkshift woman. Although she was an indifferent cook, 
and anything but a cheerful companion, she believed her 
to be dependable and to have her interests at heart. 

“Yon Langham chap has called again," Sarah Ellen 
informed her a few hours after her return. “ He thought 
you might have altered youj^ mind about letting him have 
the use of your laboratory. I expect he’ll be coming to 
see you." 

“ He was told plainly that I was not disposed to let 
him have the laboratory,” was Nancy’s reply. 

Ay, I know, and he \irur right vexed about it, " remSf!%d* 
Sarah Ellen. 

Whether the news of Langham’s visit affected her I do 
not know, but she suddenly determined that she would 
do ‘alone what her friend had failed to accomplish. It was 
^Itrue she hadn’t the formula, but riie had so often worked 
^with Mary Judson Utat she thought she remembered 
practically all the ingredients which the woman had used. 
Perhaps if she begun at the beginning she might 

^e made her way to th^l&bbratory and began to work. 
After that she tried again and again. Night after ni^t, 
after her woric at Johii Shaweross’s mip ^ras over, she 
fmmd her way to Ae laboratory, bt^g almost against 
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hopi *that she would find out the seoet whidi, had so 
peimtently hidden itself from her friend. 

** Oh, if I could only find that formula f " said to 
herself oi^ night after one of her many frwtless experiments. 

But she did not possess the formula. In ^ite of the 
fact that Mary Judsmi had m(mtioned it a hundred times 
in her hearing, and had specially referred to it in her 
will, it was nowhere to be seen. . . . 

Wky had she not thought of U before? For she never 
had. There was only one alternative to the fcnmula being 
mere imagination on Mary Judson's part, and that was 
that some one had stolen it. 

At first this thought seemed too absurd to have any 
meaning, but it haimted her nevertheless. The more she 
thought of it the more she was certain that Mary Judson 
had possessed it ; therefore 

Who would be likely to have stolen it? Who would 
have any idea of its existence ? 

She could not think of an 3 mne but Langham. He had 
come to her soon after Maty Judscm’s funeral, again asking 
for the use of the laboratory^. But that would not do. 

it had been stolen at all, it must have been stol^ between 
^ day bdore Mary Judson's death and the day of her 
funeral, aiid Langham had never been near the house 
dmng that time. Who else could Jiave done it? Of 
'"oatstiki a number of pe<^le had been in the dead woman's 
room during those days, but the safe had been securely 
lodffid, and it had been made to defy burglars. It was 
one of Chubb's patents, and she alone knew wdieie Maty 
Judson kept the key. 

For da]re Nancy pondered over' this new problem. 1]he' 
more she thought the more she became convipeed that the 
formula whidt Mary Judson had gumded so baiefu% had 
been .stolen from her. But who could haVe done it ? 

felt dtat the time of 'die»(^ptidn sms f»i oonoing tNT 
an md. Three yrears aud a h^ wme now gone, . 
only a year and a hshf mnained. She felt d^paitfiij|, 

. One .eveningijdn tetcftnipl; boom 
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mill, ^ felt more than ordinarily depressed. Winter 
was now coming on and the grey murky atmosphere seemed 
to wrap her around like a mantle. What was there in 
life for her to look forward to ? She had done'her best 
to fulfil her promise to her father, and had failed. Beyond 
Jessie Briggs she had no real friend in aU that great Metro* 
polis of the North. John Trefry was, she supposed, in 
South America, but never once had he written telling her 
of his whereabouts, and she had been too proud to ask 
any of her G>mish friends whether they knew what had 
become of him. There was nothing before her but a love- 
less life amidst the gloom and grime of that great Yorkriiire 
town. It was true she now had a good s^ary, and was 
looked upon as a successful woman ; but the thought of 
^pending^her life, fond as she was of her work, as a designer 
to a Yorkshire manufacturer was grim and repellent. 
She was still young ; indeed, in spite of the fact that she 
was nearing twenty-five, she looked only a girl ; but she 
knew that the years were passing away, and that her 
youth would soon be gone. , What had life to offer her ? 

She was just entering Khododendron Street when she 
heard a quick step by her side, and turning riie saw Ben 
Briggs. 

" I hoped I mi^t catch 3 rou, Miss Nancy,” he said. 

“ I knew the time Vhen 3 wu generally left ^awcGQst^,.^ 
so I arranged to be here.” 

“ I am not so difiScult to find, am I ? ” replied Nancy 
with a welcoming smile, for at that moment she felt so 
depressed that Ben Briggs's presence was welcome to her. 

” I dcm’t know about that,” replied Beii, " at any rate 
. you avoid me as mudh as pc^Ue.'*' 

" What right have you to say that ? ” 

" I am not Mind. Why, no sooner did you hear that 
I wa^ oomihg to Windann^ last August than you packed 
Up your traps and left. You w not vex^ with me, are 
yuq.?” 

. Certa^y l am nc^ vexed.* ^’Why should I be ? " 

' ^ 1 4^ gkd ^ t^t; 1 h^ scMdethlng you,^ he 
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went on after an awkward silence. " Do yon mind if 1 
come in and sit down for a few minutes ? " For they had 
now reached Laburnum Cottage. 

Com6 in by all means/" replied Nancy, who was almost 
glad of Ben's proposal. The thought of sittkig alone 
throughout the whole evening was anything but pleasant. 

, Ben had become quite an important man in Leeds 
during the last three years. Not only had he prospered 
greatly in business, but he was freely spoken of as a future 
Lord Mayor of the city, and he had been invited to contest 
a neighbouring constituency at tlie next election. He 
had the look of a prosperous man, too. He dressed well, 
and his constant association with large business trans- 
actions gave him an air of authority which Nancy had not 
recognized at their first meeting. ^ 

" This is a cosy, comfortable room," remarked Ben when^ 
the girl had switched on the lights. Do you enjoy living 
alone ? " 

" It has its advantages." 

" I suppose it has," and Ben spoke thoughtfully. " I 
nearly bought a house myself some little time ago," he 
went on. " I should have done so but for mother." 

" Why should you want a house ? " asked the girl. 

" Oh, a fellow wants his privacy," replied Ben, " and it's 
« a]jn£^5t impossible to get that in a house like ours. . Still, 
1 have made a sort of compromise with mother. I have 
had a suite of rooms fumisj^ed according to my own taste, 
and I don't think they're^bad. I wish you'd come and 
see them. I hate all the velvet and gold with which 
mother has surrounded herself, and I really think I've 
had my rooms done up nicely. When will you come and 
See them ? " 

" Was it to ask me that, that you came to see me ? " 

" partly," replied Ben, " but it wasn't the main thing, 
I have only just returned from Cornwall," he added. 

" Comw^l ? " repeated the girl, her interest immediately 

aroused.' " Have you he«| to— to " 

I saw Ttevani(m ^ebrt, I paida^spediii visit th^/' 
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aftd Ben knew by the eager look in the girl's eyes that she 
waitiijg for him to say more. " I don't wonder at 
yOur feelings about it," he went oni "it's the loveliest 
old place I ever saw, , We've "grand places in Yorkshire ; 
but nothing like that. Why, it's an idyll, a poem, that's 
what it is. Nothing I ever saw appealed to me so much." 

" Oh, I am glad I " cried the girl. " I thought perhaps 
you might not like it." * 

" Like it ! " cried Ben. " Who could help liking it ? 
Of course it isn't one of those high-ceilinged, plate-glass 
places so dear to our Yorkshire people ; it's just a lovely old 
home, and it has the stamp of centuries upon it." 

" You feel that, do you ? I am glad of that." 

" How old is it ? " asked Ben. 

" It was built in Elizabeth's time," ^replied the girl, 

but iVlf on the site of a much older house. Indeed, I 
suppose there was a Trevanion G>urt in the time of Edward 
the Confessor." 

" No wonder it almost broke your heart to sell it," said 
the young man heartily. " I don't profess to be over 
sentimental about such things, but it would have broken 
mine. As for the oak in the rooms, it's just priceless. I 
was told, when I was there, that one of those American 
millibnaire fellows had been to see it and offered the 
owner several thou^d pounds for the panelling-in the 
dining-hall." ^ • * 

" But he can't sell it ! " cried Nancy ; " that was 
especially stipulated at the sale." 

“From what I heard old Beel gave the American 
the- option of buying it at the end of a year and a half," 
remarked Ben, looking at her keenly. 

“ T^ie old wretch," exclaimed Nancy passionately ; “ but 
he shall never do it ! " 

“ I suppose 3^u can't stop him — ^if you don't take up 
the option yourself," and ^en still continued to watch 
Nances face. 

'^No, I suppose not," Nancy had to. admit ; “ but I 
hsm a year and a half yet.”. 
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" A year and a half is not long ; it'll be gone almic^t 
before you know w^xere you are. It would be a shame, 
thou^ 1 Old places like that are v&y rare, and for 
an Amm<^ to pull doid^ that panelling, and cart it 
away to some gaudy mansion in New York would be like 
sacril^e." 

" It would be sacrilege,” cried the girl ; " there ought 
to be a law passed prohibiting such vandalism.” 

” Still, a man has a right to do what he likes with his 
own property,” urged Ben. “ I also heard that old Beel 
was contemplating catting down ^t old avenue of trees 
leading to the house." 

" Catting down the avenue ! " exclaimed the girl. 
” Why — ^why— 2 — ! " words failed her. 

” Yes. 1 suppose that kind of tree is very rare, and 
that there is a great demand for such timber. course,^ 
it's only gossip, and there may be no truth in it ; but from 
what I saw of old Beel he's just the man who would do 
such a tlung.” 

“ Did you speak to him ? ” 

** Oh yes, I spoke to them both — ^father and son. When 
they knew I was acquainted with you they were mightily 
interested.” 

" Did you tell them you knew me ? " 

” Yes, I said you were a great fiiepd of my sister, and 
that'*'! oft^ saw you.” 

'* Anything else ? ” asked the girl eagerly. 

"No, I think that was about all,” replied Ben, still 
keenly watching her. " Oh, when I come to think of it 
I did say something about your hoping to buy it back.” 

" Did you ? What did he say ? ” 

" He laughed,” was Ben's reply. " He seemed to look 
on it as a joke. But I thought the young fellow looked 
ugfy. It does seem a shame though,” he continued, like 
one musing, " that fdlows like«those Beds diould own such 
a place. It's beautifully dtuated too. What a wcmdecful 
view Ihare is from under that portico, or whatever you 
call it.” ^ ‘ . 
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“ There is no place like it in the world 1 ” cried Nancy 
almost rapturously. 

Ben had carefully planned this interview. Keen-witted 
and far-seeing as he was, he had learnt to know the inward- 
ness of Nancy’s mind, and he saw the mistakes he had made 
in the past. He realized that he had neither been wise 
nor diplomatic in his previous proposal^, and that as a 
consequence he had approached Nancy from a wrong 
angle. True to his reputation that " Ben Briggs always 
got what he wanted,” he had never given up his determina- 
tion to marry Nancy, and he had gone to Cornwall partly 
in order that he might better understand her standpoint. 
Hitherto he had approached her in a blunt Yorkshire 
fashion without preparing his way ; this time he had acted 
with a due foresight. He had even calpulated as to the 
•best rim's to approach her. She would, he reflected, be ‘ 
tired and depressed after her day's work, and she would 
feel lonely in going back to an empty house. He had learnt 
from Sarah Ellen that Nanc^ had no engagement for that 
evening, and that therefore their would be 

uninterrupted. • 

" Do you know what I made up my mind to do after 
my talk with those Beels ? ” asked Ben. 

Nancy shook her head. 

" To ask you to give me the right to buy it,” and Ben, 
spoke impressively. " I looked up the terms of the o^on*” 
he went on, “ and found that you, and only you, would 
have the right to buy eversdhing back within five years 
from the day of the sale, and that meanwhile none of the 
panelling or any of the wood-work could be toudied. ' 
But it could be easily ,aitanged. All you would have to 
do would be to communicate with your lawyer and he 
would claim the right to buy. Then I would write you 
a (flieque for ten thousand pounds, which you could place 
to your credit at the Bank. By that means you could 
easily ” 

• But I ^ould have to mak^it ov» to you afterwaxds," 
cried Nancy. 
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" Not if you didn't want to. I say, Nancy,” and Ben’s 
voice quivered, ” my offer still holds good. Nothing would 
give me greater joy than ttat you should have your old 
home as ^our own. We could spend at least half our time 
there too. There is something else too, which I. want to 
tell you. It's a secret as yet and I don’t want it talked 
about. One of jny reasons for going to Cornwall was to 

meet the chairman of tke committee of the Division. 

I should like to be a Member of Parliament for one of the 
Cornish constituencies,” he added. 

“ Do you mean to say that they invited you ‘to stand 
for ? ” 

" I have a unanimous invitation to contest the division,” 
replied Ben. 

" How lovely !, And did you accept ? ” 

'* I promised to give them my answer in a few days.*^ 
Trevanion Court is in the division,” he added, “ and it 
would sound well for the Member to live there, wouldn’t 
it? " 

Nancy found her heart beating wildly. She had never 
thought of such a thing ; never dreamed of it. Ben’s 
proposal appealed not only to her love for her old home, 
but to her love for her county. To be the wife of a Member 
of Parliament for the division in which Trevanion Court 
<>s$oo<|^! — to live there again .• — to enter into the life of 
the people and ! 

Every nervein her body tingled ; her pride was flattered, 
almost every instinct of her nature responded to the picture 
the proposal called up. 

Well, why not ? Her heart’s desire would be realised 
then. And there was no other way of realising it. Her 
thoughts about John Trefry were utterly Utopian ; he 
did not really love her, he could not I He had gone abroad 
without telling her where he was going, tand without 
giving her a chance of writin|; him. Besides, even if he 
^d love her, her manying him would mean giving up al) 
thoughts ctf her old hdme. wdnd ^e could pot do that now. 
Her talk with Bm had made such a limg impos^Ullk 
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He had made her realise, as she had not realised since she 
had been in Cornwall, how lovely and desirable it was. 
Besides, there was her promise to her father. 

“ I shall have to let Lord know in a week»” went on 

Ben, rising as if to go ; “ and you’ll think about it, won’t 
you, Nancy ? The years haven’t altered my feelings one 
bit, and ” 

“ Yes, I’ll think about it,” she replffed, “ But please 
go now. I’m afraid I’m a little upset at the thought of 
those Beels selling the panelling to that American, and 
cutting*down that avenue of trees which was planted by 
. Good night — I really want to be alone.” 

" And may I call again— say in three days’ time ? ” 
persisted Ben. 

” Yes ; if you do not hear from me between now and 
Friday <4 shall be alone on that evening.” 

When Ben had gone Nancy gave a deep sigh — ^whether 
of relief or not she was not sure. She only knew that she 
felt afraid, and that if Ben had continued to plead his 
cause she might be led to make promises of which she would 
afterwards repent. » 

” 1 must think,” said the girl to herself when he had 
gone, " I must think it all out in quietness.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 

’SAItAH EIXEN AT BAY 

N ever since her father had died had Nancy been so 
perj^cxed as now, and never were Ben Br^gs's 
prospects so bright as at this moment. Pride of race, 
pride of name, and pride of her old home which had been 
somewhat cooled by her life in Leeds had burst into a 
flame again, while her promise to her father was no longer 
a kind of pious s^timent, but a stem duty. She must, 
she rimply must, carry out her plans I She must get back 
Treyaxuon Court. 

But how? 

John Trefry was put in the background of her life. 
John had disappointed her, he had more than disappointed 
her, he had wounded her ; he had wounded her amortr 
propre. In an hour of weakness her heart had gone out 
to him, and at one time she would have been willing to 
have sacrificed eveiything, and lived m poverty for love 
$f*hiini But John had left her, and me knew not where 
he was. Besides, John was (keamy, unpractical; one 
who would always take a bade place in the race of life. 

Young Jack B^ was no longer to be considered. That 
scene, within sight of her old home, when he had placed 
his coarse hand upon her and sought to kiss her, made her 
shudder. No, no, ihat was impossible I 
But B^ Briggs was different. He was at least an 
educated n^, and stood well in one of the foremost cities 
of the Empire. He was succeesful ; he looked what he 
was, a strong, capable man ; and in some senses he was 
a gmtieman. He loved her too, had loved her for years'?^ 
and the persistdice with trhidi he pleaded his cause 
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flatfered her, Ben had much improved daring the three 
years she •had known him ; he no longer appeared so self- 
aggressive, so confident of his own worth ; he had become 
more modest, and from her standpoint more attractive. 
And as his wife, living at Trevanion Court, she would be 
able to hold her head high in the county. But more than 
all her dream would be fulfilled. Jack Reel's power would 
be gone ; his hateful presence would not pollute her dear 
old home any longer, and she Vould again become mistress 
of the place that was dearer to her than any place on earth. 

But 3 ie was not satisfied. When all was said she did 
not love Ben. She respected him, she admired him, she 
even liked him ; but she didnH love him. During the 
time he was with her she was almost ready to promise 
him what he asked ; but now that she was alone with her 
' thoughts, and had time to weigh the pros and cons, she 
felt uncertain, doubtful. Could she bear the thought of 
spending her life with Ben Briggs, of giving herself to him 
as his wife ? Which was the better, to live her life alone ; 
to spend her best years as a designer for Shawcross & 
Greenwood or some similar firm, and remain in Leeds; 
or to marry Ben Briggs and again possess her old home ? 
For that was the alternative, and the only alternative. . . . 

She found herself thinking of Mary Judson, and what 
for years the woman had striven to do ; but Mary 
dead ; she had died without realising her hopes. If she, 
Nancy Trevanion, could only find that formula there might 
even yet 

^Almost unconsciously she found herself thinking more 
about Mary Judson than about Ben Briggs's proposal. 
&iatche$ of their many conversations came back to her ; 
memories of their experiments in the laboratory became 
and more real. Of course, Mary must have had a 
formula ; how else could she have nutde rubber ? For 
she made it ; ^e hadVade it again and again before 
JN^cy's own — ^sometmes almost to perfection. It 

true that the success of one day had become the f^ure 
of the next ; nevetthetess, they had been near to complete 
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and dxdess that fonnula had existed, and had been 
' alntbst perfect, this could not have been done. • 

And some one had stolen the fonnula. She was as sure 
of it as ^ was sure she was in the room at that moment. 
Mary Judson would never have deceived her, and would 
never have given her her precious document knowing all 
the time that it .^d not exist. 

Who had stolen it ? — ^Who would be likdy to steal it ? 

lake lightning her mind fled back to the night of her visit 
to the laboratory for the first time. She remembered that 
Maty Judson had told her the whole story of her endeavours 
to make rubber, and that while listening to her she fancied 
she had caught the sound of stealthy footsteps. She had 
also asked Mary who could have been thero at such a 
time. ... r 

There was another occasion too on which the same thing 
had happened. . . . Each time it was approaching mid- 
night when the city was asleep. There was only one 
person who could have known of their presence there. 
Who was it ? 

Sarah Ellen I The answer clme like a flash of light. 

Why should Sarah Ellen listen at the laboratory door ? 
Why should she seek to know her mistress’s secrets ? 

, Again memory began to work. It was on the night that 
lili;, Shawcross had first made-his proposal to her that Mary 
Judson*^d first told her of her secret. On that night she 
had gone to Woodroyd to consult Elijah Briggs. . . . 
She remembered how strange Ben Briggs had looked, and 
how he had left the house directly she had gone into 1^ 
father’s study. . . . She remembered other things too 
More than once she had seen Ben and Saiah Ellen talking 
eagerly together. What could there be between diem ? . .. 
There, was Langham too. . . . Had she not heard that 
Latagham and Ben Briggs had been mixed up in some 
scientific adventure ? Could it* be possible . . . ? 

Her mind was working at lightning speed, and h thousand 
things became possible. She remembered the mgrning W 
kfory Judson’s death. Satah Ellen was the first to 
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h^fbedroom, and Sarah Ellen would know tibat the| 0 irniii]a 
was^in the safe beside the bed. She also knew where Mary 
kept her keys. . . . Could it be possible that . . * ? 

Yes, the time fitted in exactly. Mary Judson had told 
her on jthe night before she died that the formula was in 
her safe, and yet when she, Nancy, had opened the safe 
on the evening of the funeral it had gone. Therefore, it 
must have been stolen between those* dates. Who had 
entered the death chamber ? The undertaker's men ? . . . 
Yes. . . . Also one or two others ; but no one who would 
know anything about the formula, much less steal it. 

Thus only Sarah Ellen remained ; but — but 

Nancy began to reconstruct the whole situation. She 
remembered how Ben had told her that hi meant to marry 
her ; called to mind the look in his eye§ when he had said 
this. . Ben knew how dear was her hope of buying 
back Trevanion Court ; knew too that she could never 
get ten thousand pounds except through some extraordinary 
means. Was he afraid that she would succeed ? 

All this flashed through her mind in a few seconds, and 
as each second passed she became more and more convinced 
that she had fixed upon the truth. She thought she under- 
stood Ben thoroughly. He had a commercial mind and 
believed that everything could be obtained by money — 
consequently , . 

** Supper's nearly ready. Miss Nancy," Sarah Ellen in- 
formed her as she entered the room and laid the table- 
cloth. " I shall bring it in in about ten minutes." 

Nancy went to her bedroom without a word ; at that 
moment she felt she could not remain in the same room as 
the woman. She wanted to accuse her of what she had 
done ^ wanted to dr^ the truth from her word by word. 
But she must be Careful, die must say nothing before 
making certain of her suspicions. 

Altnost mechanically di^ washed, and changed her dress. 
Having done this she made her way downstairs. By this 
time, ^though her mind was still in a ferment, she was 
outwardly cool and collected. She Imew the kind of 
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woman Sarah Ellen was, and felt sure that Ben would have 
given her full instructions in case of discovery. • Besides, 
if she made known her suspicions to Sarah Ellen the wcanan 
would immediately communicate with Ben, and thus 
prepare him for what she might do. She must be xareful. 

" You don’t look well to-night,” Nancy remarked as the 
woman appeared with her supper. 

“ Nay, I am nobbut middlin’. It’s been very lonely here 
since Mary Judson died," replied the woman. 

*’ You’ve got a young man, haven’t you ? ” asked Nancy. 

” Ay, I spoase so. But he’s noan so yotmg ; he’s five 
years owder nor me.” 

“ Have you bwn engaged long ? ” 

" Ay, a good mony year, but he’s noan in a position to 
marry — at least, npt yet,” the woman added significantly. 
” You see, he's a bit ambitious and wants to*start a 
shop. When we’ve got enough brass to do that we shall 
geet wed.” 

“ How much money does it take to start a shop ? ” 

“ Ay, two or three hundred pounds ; and that’s a lot of 
brass.” 

” Do I know your young man ? ” 

" ’Appen you do. He’s called here a few times. Ezra 
Day is his name.” 

“ Yes. I remember. He works for Mr. Briggs, doesn’t 
h^ ” 

"Ay, he works at one o’ Briggs’s mills. But Ezra is 
noan a quick worker ; that’s why he’s never made brass.” 

" Then as soon as he’s saved up the necessary money 
you’ll get wed ? ” 

" I reckon it’ll be me as’ll have to get the brass,” Sarah 
Ellen replied. 

" And how long do you calculate it will take ? ” 

" Maybe sooner than some on ’em think,” replied the 
woman. " I wur neva: ait ouf for a servant, and I don^’t 
mean to remain one.” 

" Perhaps you have fidbnda who’ll help you ? ” sugg^t*^ 
Naaicy. 
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Sarah Ellen gave Nancy a quick searching glance, but 
seeing that her face was expressionless replied, “ 'Appen 
I ’ave.” 

Nancy had watdied the woman closely during this 
conversation ; noted every intonation of her voice ; 
marked ‘the somewhat furtive looks whidi the woman had 
given her. 

By the time her meal was over the girt had made up her 
mind. Whatever was done must be done quickly. Of 
course, ^e might be entirely wrong in her suspicions, 
but she meant to test them at once. 

" Sarah Ellen,” Nancy said later when die came in 
answer to her ring, ” I want to talk to you a few minutes.” 
" Ay, what do you want to say ? ” 

" I have discovered something.” 

• Sarah«£llen was silent. * 

” I have discovered that some one unlocked Miss Judson's 
safe on the morning she died and took something from it. 
Have you any idea who it was ? ” 

Nancy heard the woman give a quick gasp, and then 
watched her as she swayed to and fro like one who had 
received a sudden blow. She was quick to notice that 
Sarah Ellen’s face had become as pale as paste, and that 
a look half of terror shot from her eyes. 

” You do not reply,” Nancy persisted, " but 3«)u know, 
don’t you ? ” • 

" I don’t know what you’re talking about. Me know ! ” 
" But you do.” 

” I know nowt about it,” replied the woman doggedly. 
" If anybody went to the safe it weren’t me.” 

“ I didn’t say it was yoti,” replied Nanc^. ” But there 
was no one in the house but us, and I’ve positive proof 
that some one went to the safe that morning apd took some- 
thing from it.” 

" Took what ? — ^What have I took ? ” 

” Neve^ mind what ; something on whichi Miss Judstm 
‘ fdaced great value.” 

” I'm noan a thief I ” cried tiie woman defiantly. ” Why 
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should I take anything from her safe? Besides, how 
could I get the key ? You don't accuse me, do you ? " 

Nancy fixed her eyes steadily upon her ; the woman's 
manner more than her words confirmed her in her beliefs. 

It's a very serious thing," went on the girl solemnly, 
" a very serious thing. To rob a safe while a woman was 
lying dead in bed near by means a terrible punishment." 

" It's a lie ! A truel lie 1 Why should I rob her safe ? " 
Sarah Ellen's voice was hoarse. " I know nowt about 
what she kept there. How could I ? " 

Nancy did not speak at this, but kept looking steadily 
at her, while the fear in her eyes increased. 

" \^Tiat’s the good of a bit of paper to me ? " went on 
Sarah EUen frafttkaUy. " I know nowt about chemistry. 
Do you mean to^say " 

The woman stopped suddenly; she realised ^hat she 
had tacitly confessed her guilt. 

" WTtiat piece of paper ? " asked Nancy. 

" How do I know what piece of paper ? It's all a mak' 
up." 

*' The piece of paper you mentioned." 

" I never said nowt about no piece of paper. I only 
guessed that you'd lost summat and was trying to find it." 

" How did you know I'd lost something ? " 

" I know nowt about it, besides, I had that paper 
^ere & it ? " 

" You gave it to Mr. Ben Briggs," replied JNancy. 
" Eemember he was here to-night," 

" But — but he didn't — tell you 1 " She almost gasped 
the words. " Why, he promised " 

" What did he promise ? " 

Saxah Ellen realized that she'd been making admissions ; 
saw that she had told Nancy what she had determined to 
deny. " You're trying to get me, a poor ignorant woman, 
info trouble," she, said doggedly, "that's what you're 
tiying to do, and it's mean. I know nowt about the safe ; 
I never went near the safe ; know nowt about yirhat. was 
in it ; and I never took anything," , 
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'"’Do you persist in saying that ? " 

" Ay, I do. Why, Miss Judson was a friend to me ; 
she left me twenty pound and a brooch. Not but what 
she oughtn't to have left me more,” she addedf ” but do 
you thiijk I'm made of stone ? Do you think I could go 
into a dead woman's bedroom and steal anything out of 
her safe ? . . . No, you may ask me what you like, but 
I'm not going to say another word.” 

” You persist in that ? ” 

” Ay I do. I'm noan a thief nor a liar, and as sure as 
I'm aliVe I’ll make you pay for what you've said to me 

to-night. You accuse me, an honest woman, of beinga ” 

” What have I accused you of ? ” 

” I'm noan going to say any more, exbept that I give 
you a week's notice. There now,” ^and Sarah Ellen 
slammeff the door behind her as she left the room. 

Nancy did not wait a second, but going to the telephone 
she rang up Woodroyd. 

” Is Mr. Ben home ? ” she asked. 

” He's just finishing dinner,” was the reply, ” but I 
fancy he's going out right ^way. Do you want to speak 
to him ? ” 

” Yes. Will you ask him to come to the 'phone ? ” 
“Who is it? ” Nancy heard Ben say a minute later. 
” What do you want ? ” 

” Is that you, Mr. Ben ? It's Nancy Trevanidh.” 

Nancy Trevanion 1 ” and she noted the change in his 
voice. ” Yes, Miss Nancy, anything I can do for you ? ” 
” Will you be engaged to-night ? ” 

* ” Not if I can be of service tg you,” replied Ben 
in honeyed tones. 

”I should like a further talk about what you were 
saying to-night ; and I should like to see your bachelor 
apartments^ ^ You know you promised me,” laughed the 
giri. , • 

“ Do you mean to say you'll come up here to-night I ” 
UKdaimed Ben excite<Uy. " Why, of course I'll wait for 
you/' ' 
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In about half an hour/* Nancy confirmed; 
hung up the receiver. 

After that she rung up a garage and ordered a taxi to 
be at the* door immediately. She was about to leave the 
room, when she thought she heard something outside. 
Coul(^ it be that Sarah Ellen had listened while she was 
speal^g ? She hesitated a second and then rang up the 
exchange again. 

** Is the supervisor there ? " she asked. 

" No, she ^ant some hours ago.'' 

But ybu have some one in authority there ? " 

I don't know, I'll see. Hold the line a minute, please," 

Placing the receiW on the shelf Nancy rushed to the 
door and was ju^t in time to see Sarah Ellen creeping down 
the passage. The^ woman evidently hearing a noise went 
. tn the kitchen ^d slammed the door behind hefT 

" Are you there ? " asked Nancy as she returned to the 
'phone. 

" Yes, what is it ? " 

'^It's now just after eight," said Nancy ; " will you please 
cut off my connection till midnight,"* 

" I don't understand." 

" I am going out," Nancy went on, V and shall not 
probably be back till midnight. I don’t w^t this instru- 
ment used while I am away. Do« you "understand 
I^don't%ant anyone to use it.' Have I. made myself 
plain ? " w , \ 

" I think so. You want to be cutoff tiH znidnight." 

" That's it. I can depend on that, can't I > " 

" Yes, certainly." ^ 

A little later Nancy was dressed^waitlng the amvdl of 
the taxi. As may be imagined she waa.greajyl^^^Wought 
upon; it seemed to her that the wprld had (Ranged 
during the last half hour,iiWd that upon zSext t^ 
hours the future of her whole life An 

unpleasant interview lay before her too. 
tight thing to accuse a man of being a party to su^a^plift 
fS was sure had been oon^cocted by Ben Bcigga ThpSi; 
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a^OQgh apparently cool and collected, every nerve in 
hw body was quivering with excitement. 

** There is a taxi at the door,” announced Sarah Ellen. 
” Thank you, Sarah Ellen,” replied Nancy quietl3% then 
leaving'’ the house she closed the door with a sl^ and went 
towards the front gate. A second later ^e retume4 and 
by the aid of her latch-key ^e a^ain noiselessly entered. 
Silently making her way towards the* room where the 
telephone was placed, she saw the woman yainly trying 
to use the instrument. Nancy laughed as^^she left the 
house the second time. * 

Ben Briggs was eagerly awaiting her when she arrived 
at Woodroyd. Himself opening the door in answer to 
her ring, he met her with a glad laugh.* 

" You don’t know how pleased I ami,” he exclaimed. 
" Jessie llhs gone out to-night, and father and mother are 
entertaining two of the digest people I knhw of. Your 
coming is just a godsend. Is anything the matter ? ” he 
added. 

" \iniiat should be the matter ? ” asked the girl. ” YW 
description of your bachelcfr rooms appealed to me and 
I wanted to see them. I am sorry if my coming is 
inopportune.” r 

” Inopportuiie.1 ” cried Ben. ” You can't imagine how 
pleased I am! I ,'vias just going down to the dub when 
you rang up ; ,^]it.a^ the dubs in the world are a^nothin'g 
compart ydth "y^ , Will you come this way ? ” 

Nancy hesitam. - Now .that she had readied Woodroyd 
her task se^^ hsuddr man ever. Ben seemed so glad 
tp'see her, and maqner was ''so frank, and so little 
su^estive^f., myst^*thai her suspicions seemed the 
veriest ndi^l^ise. > How could this prosperous self-satished 
yoimg .roan be guilty of.trhat die had in her mind ? The 
very ajr^u^'^ his looks.too Qiade her fed uncomfortable, 
inde^ for a’^tnoment she ^as slightly afraid. Th^ she 
hes^d El^ah Briggs’s voice in. the adjoining room md 
dft dioqi^t of the honest Yorkdureman’s nearness gave 
he^ confidence. 
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Ben led the way to the sanctum on which he had evidently 
spent mudi thought and care. 

“ ’Tisn't so bad, is it ? ” he questioned Nanty, on her 
entry. “»I’ve had everything fitted up according to my 
own taste and it’s the quietest part of the house. These 
are my books. Won’t you come and look at them ? ” 

Nancy gave a quick glance round the apartment, saw 
the comfortable eisy chairs, the heavy mahogany writing- 
desk, and the rather flamboyant pictures which hung on 
the walls ; then she noticed the heavy safe in one of the 
comers. 

" No, I won’t took at the books just now,” she replied. 
" I didn’t come for that.” 

Ben noted the' diange in her voice ; there was something 
challenging in it ; something unpleasant. 

" Is anything the matter ? ” he asked, lookilig at her 
closely. ” Hks something happened ? ” 

” Yes, I want you to tell me something.” 

“ Want me to tell you something ? ” repeated Ben. 
” What ? ” 

” I want you to tell me what you've done with the 
formula that Sarah Ellen Dixon took from Miss Judson's 
safe and gave you ? ” the girl said. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BEN BRIGGS'S CONFESSION 

F or some seconds Ben Briggs did not speak ; he stood 
in the centre of the room looking at Nancy in open- 
eyed astonishment. Ben was not good at dissimulation, 
indeed in some senses he was a very truthful man. As a 
boy he had often brazened out things, and had sometimes 
seemed to take a pleasure in his misdeeds, but he had never 
•^ried to d^eive. There was nothing of \he Uriah Keep 
about him ; he never professed humility, and seldom owned 
himself in the wrong. But he was not a fool, and he made 
it a point of understanding a position before implicating 
himself in any way. 

Nancy's accusation had staggered him, and for a time 
he was too bewildered to think of anything which would 
be equal to the occasion. 

" Will you tell me what you mean by that ? He 
no longer spoke in honeyed tones, rather there was defiance 
in his voice. 

“ You know my meaning," replied Nancy. 

Ben had mastered himself by this time and was able 
to think clearly. 

V You didn't want to see these rooms at all," he said ; 
" you have cmne here imder false pretences." 

" If you like. I had no interest in seeing your rooms ; 
but I've foimd out something since you left me ; found that 
you used my servant as a kind of tool, that you bribed 
her to steal a valuable document from Miss Judson's safe, t 
accused Sarah Ellen of it less than an hour ago," ^e added. 

Beh(M not reply for some time; he was evidently tiying 
to sum up the situation. Presently he hxulkt out laugtdo^;" 

m S 
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" Ay, you've found out that, have you ? *' 

" Yee, I’ve found out that.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ I’ve come for it ; that’s all. Because you have it ; 
you can’t deny it.” 

Ben laughed again, laughed with easy assurance. 

“ Of course I’m not going to deny it,” he said. “ What 
you say is quite '^true, but whether I'm going to return the 
paper is another matter.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will.” 

“ Will I ? We shall see. Whose going to make me ? ” 

" I shall.” 

" How are you going to do it ? ” 

For a moment Nancy was staggered. She realized that 
no longer hgid Sarah Ellen to deal with, neither was 
^e in her own house. She was alone in the rbbm of Ben** 
Briggs, and in spite of her accusation' he seemed master 
oi &e situation. 

" Then am I to understand that you me a receiver of 
stolen goods ? That you, Mr. Ben Briggs, who boast of 
your honour and your inte|rity, would do a thing like 
(hat ? ” There was a taunt in her every word. 

She had adopted the best possible method. If ^e had 
threatened him, he, with his bull-dog nature, would have 
remain^ defiant ; but he was proud of his good name 
and rejoiced in the reputation of being a “ straight man.” 
Thus it was that her taunt wounded him, and he started 
hke a man who had received a knife thrust. 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked. 

"You’ve received stolen goods,” repeated the girl; 

“ you've bribed a poor ignorant servant girl to do a mean 
thing— yo», Ben Briggs, who hope to be the Mayor of Leeds. 

It would sound well if it were known, wouldn’t it ? ” 

' “ And who’s going to make it known ? " 

“ I will” / 

B«a began to pace die room and to otm^er &e'po$idmt 
(note caref^iHy. Not that he intended to throw v^'the 
^^go, and a^t himsdtf beaten; that was not bis 
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naturfe. Besides, he had many weapons in Ins annonry, 
and he was. not easily defeated. 

Presently he stopped and looked at Nancy ardently, 
admiringly, longingly. Three hours before he had believed 
that he had won her. Never had the girl seemed so 
complaisant before, never had she spoken so kindly. 
Now he felt himself in danger of losing her. He angry 
that his plot had been discovered and thal the girl by her 
keen wit had frustrated him, but he was no whit ashamed 
or conscience smitten. 

" Yes,” he said defiantly, “ I admit that I got Sarah 
Ellen to steal that piece of paper. It’s there,” and he 
pointed to the safe. " Do you know why I did it ? ” 

The girl was silent. 

” I did it because I wanted you, and because I was afraid 
• bf losing yolh. Yes, I’U be frank about it, I never wanted 
anything in my life as I want you, and I determined to 
get you. Steal that piece of paper I CaU it that if you 
like; but I don’t call it stealing. What is it worth? 
It may not be worth a brass farthing, or it may be worth 
a thousand pounds. But wlbt of that? I’m ready to 
give you ten times that. Look here, Nanqr," and he 
took a step nearer to her, ” let’s get down to the bedrock 
of things. Three years ago last summer you came to 
this house to pay Jessie a visit, and I fell in love with you. 
I had never loved a girl before. Of course, I fandeS I had 
been in love a score of times, but the moment T saw you I 
knew I hadn’t; you were the one girl I wanted. I tell you 
so straight ; I've told you so before, and, I offered you 
everything I had if you’d marry me. But you wouldn’t.” 

The earnest, sincere tones of the man affected Nancy in 
spite of herself. Looking at him as he stood before her 
^e could no longer think of him as a thief, or as one who 
had been a party to a mean action. After all, there was 
truth in the oki adage, "All’S fair in love and war,” and 
in spite of herself die cotdd not hdp bdng flattered by Ins 
’ evideftt devotion. . In a way too ste almost admired him. 
There something so strong in bis wdil'set-up hgm« 
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his square shoulders, his detenhined jaw, and the 'steely 
light in his bright eyes. 

"You know what followed," went on Ben. "You 
wouldn’t have an 3 dhing to say to me ; you would hardly 
listen to me. But I was never one to give up. As you 
may have heard there is a sa 3 nng here in Leeds that ‘ Ben 
Briggs always gets what he wants.' And I mean to get 
you. ... I wasn't long in iinding out the secret desire 
of your heart. You, with srour family pride, wanted to 
buy back your old home. So I offered to buy it, offered 
to give it you as a wedding present. Well, you wouldn't 
have an 3 dhing to say to me. Then I found out that Mary 
Judson had a schaoie for making synthetic rubber ; that 
her father, who had spent years on it, left valuable papers 
and that she had hopes of doing what her father had failed 
to do. I didn’t b^eve much in it, but I l&iew that ir^ 
she were successful there was pots of brass in it. I found 
out, too, that Mary had got to be fond of you, and that 
you liad gone' into a kind of partnership with her. Never 
mind how I found out ; 1 did ; and I was told that if 
Mary rwas successful 'you would have the ten thousand 
pounds necessary for what you wanted. Is that right ? " 
Nancy did not reply, but she listened attentively to 
every word that fell from the man's lips. 

"I^don't deny it," went on Beif; "I was afraid. I 
knew how clever you are, and Jessie had told me about 
the way you distinguished yoiurself in chemistry when you 
were at Cambridge. So I determined, if possible, to fore- 
stall you ; but I never could, you were too clever." _ 

" The man Langham . . ." cried Nancy. 

Ben laughed again. "Yes, the man Langham," he 
admitted. " But it was no use, he couldn’t do it. If , he’d 
d0ne it I should have spiked your guns, and made a good 
deal of money for myself. But mind, L did it all because 
1, wanted yoiK,* please rwn&nber that." 

Nancy did not speak, she was reading Ben's .inin4, 
■idQowing the jiborse of Us puipo^. J * 
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went on Ben, but after you had been to Cornwall together 
you started again with renewed hopes. You see, I knew 
all about it. But still you failed to find out, , . , I 
found out that you had asked Mary again agd again to 
let you have the formula which her father left her, but she 
would* never let you see it. You know the reason why. 
Mind you, I didn't really believe that if you got hold of 
it you would ever make rubber; ail the same, I was 
determined that you should never have it. I knew your 
cleverness, knew how determined you were to get that brass. 
That'was why I made my plans, that's why I got hold of 
the docmnent which is in that safe at this moment. Bui 
I did it all out of love for you, Nancy. You see, I meant 
to pay back a thousand times all I took from you. You 
believe that, don't you ? " 

" Whether I believe it or fiot," replied Nancy, '* I want 
it back. I've come for it." 

" But it can't be of any use to you ! " protested Ben. 
" Think of all the years old Amos Judson worked at it ; 
think of all the years his daughter worked at it— all in vain. 
Do you think you will sulsceed^where they have failed ? " 

" Then give it back to me," persisted the gifl. 

" I am afraid ; that's the fact," stammered Ben. " You 
— might succeed ! " 

For a few seco^jds there was a silence between them. In 
spite of Ben's confession, Nancy did not at the moment see 
her way to force him to give her the paper from which 
she hoped so much, while Ben, watching her eagerly, 
thought he saw in her face something that gave him hope. 
’ " Give it up, Nancy ! " he pleaded. " Everything you 
hoped for you shall have. Just promise to marry me and 
I'll do an 3 ^ng you want, anything 1 " 

Nancy shook her head. 

"I've cpme for that document, Mr. Ben, she replieji, 
" and I'm not going to kave this room until I have it." 

‘ " Why, think," he went on " and be sensible. Suppose 
• 1 give you this paper ; suppose after many more trials 
^u nmde rubber--^ codld you dc^ with it ? It's now 
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his square Moulders, his determined jaw. and the 'steely 
light in his bright eyes. 

You know what followed,” went on Ben. *' You 
wouldn't have anything to say to me ; you would hardly 
listen to me. But I was never one to give up. As you 
may have heard there is a sa 3 nng here in Leeds that * Ben 
Briggs always §ets what he wants.' And I mean to get 
you. ... I wasn't long in finding out the secret desire 
of your heart. You, with your family pride, wanted to 
buy back your old home. So 1 offered to buy it, offered 
to give it 3 «)u as a wedding present. Well, you wouldn’t 
have an}rthing to say to me. Then I found out that Mary 
Judson had a schme for making synthetic rubber ; that 
her father, who had spent years on it, left valuable papers 
and that she had hopes of doing what her father had failed 
to do. I didn't believe much in it, but I Shew that ir 
she were successful there was pots of brass in it. I found 
out, too, that Mary had got to be fond of you, and that 
you had gone into a kind of partnership with her. Never 
mind how 1 found out; i did; and I was told that if 
Mary wiras successful "you Would have the ten thousand 
pounds necessary jor what you wanted. Is that right ? '' 
Nancy did not reply, but she listened attentively to 
every word that fell from the man’s lips. 

”1^ don't deny it,” went on Beit; “I was afraid. I 
knew how clever you are, and Jessie had told me about 
the way you distinguished yourself in chemistry when you 
were at Cambridge. So I determined, if possible, to fore- 
stall you ; but I never could, you were too clever.". 

"The man Langhain . . .” cried Nancy. 

Ben laughed again. “Yes, the man Langhain," he 
admitted. “ But it was no use, he couldn’t do it. If he’d 
done it I should have spiked jmur guns, and made a good 
deal of mtmey for m}rself . But mind, I did it all because 
I wanted you ; please remember that." 

Nancy did not speak, ^e was ree<3hig B^'s i^d, 
foliowing the |x>urse of Us purposes. " ' C.* 

" Mary Judson's feiittri^ i>egatt toabt 
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went on Ben, " but after you had been to Cornwall together 
you started again with renewed hopes. You see, I knew 
all about it. But still you failed to find out. ... I 
found out that you had asked Mary again a^d again to 
let you have the formula which her father left her, but she 
would* never let you see it. You know jtlie reason why. 
Mind you, I didn't really believe that if you got hold of 
it you would ever make rubber; all the same, I was 
determined that you should never have it. I knew your 
cleverness, knew how determined you were to get that brass. 
That*was why I made my plans, that's why I got hold of 
the document which is in that safe at this moment. But 
I did it all out of love for you, Nancy, You see, I meant 
to pay back a thousand times all I took from you. You 
believe that, don't you ? " 

" Whether I believe it or hot," repHed Nancy, " I want 
it back. I've come for it." 

" But it can't be of any use to you I " protested Ben. 
" Think of all the years old Amos Judson worked at it ; 
think of all the years his daughter worked at it— all in vain. 
Do you think you will succeed ^where they have failed ? " 
" Then give it back to me," persisted the gifl. 

"lam afraid ; that's the fact," stammered Ben. " You 
— might succeed ! " 

For a few seco:jds there was a silence between them. In 
spite of Ben's confession, Nancy did not at the moment see 
her way to force him to give her the paper from which 
she hoped so much, while Ben, watching her eagerly, 
tliought he saw in her face something that gave him hope. 
■ " Give it up, Nancy ! " he pleaded. " Everything you 
hoped for you shall have. Just promise to marry me and 
I'll do an3rthing you want, anything I " 

Nancy shook her head. 

" I've come for that document, Mr. Ben," she replied, 
" and I'm not going to kave this room until I have it.'^ 

' " Why, think," he went on " and be sensible. Suppose 
' 1 give you this paper ; suppose after many more trials 
you m^e.ruhter— what could you dcFwith it ? It's now 
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November, and say you made it by next spring ; what 
then ? What good would, it be to you ? You want ten 
thousand pounds hard cash, and 1 tell you it's hot easy 
to get ten .thousand pounds. How are you going to get 
your invention on the market ? Before you can do that 
you would have to promote a company who would buy 
your invention. Evai if you were successful it would 
take you years to do it. And by that time your option 
would have expired. Don't you see ? 'The thing is 
hopeless whichever way you look at it." 

“ Then give me the paper," retorted the girl ; " in any 
case it's mine, and you've no right to keep it from me.” 

Ben took a step towards the safe as if he were about to 
comply with her request ; then fear came into his heart 
again. Might ^e not do it ? The girl with her keen, eager 
brain, and with thCknowledge she already possessed, migM 
be successful I . . . And then ... 

The ground seemed slipping from under his feet. He, 
Ben Bilges, was in danger of being beaten. He stopped 
suddenly and turned upon Nancy angrily. 

“ No, I'm damned if I will 1 'i he shouted. 

" You .refuse to give it to me ? ” 

" I do." Then he began to move towards the girl. 

Fear came into Nancy’s heart. There was a look in 
his eyes which she had never seen before ; a look which 
reminded her of what she had seen in jack Beel's eyes. 
At tha:t moment Ben Briggs seemed capable of anything. 

“ Stop I ” cried the girl, and almost involuntarily the 
man obeyed her. " If you take a step nearer me, I prera 
this bell pu^, and to-morrow all this city shall know what 
you’ve donk It shall be in every new^per that Ben 
Briggs — who. has been spoken of as the future Lord Mayor 
of Leeds ; who has been invited to stand as a Member of 
Parliament^ and who boasts of his integrity, and honour 1 — 
employed a servant girl to rob a dead woman’s safe-- 
that he is no better than a common thief. I give you a 
minute toxobey me. If in,that time you do not place the' 
paper jb my hand,* I'll do what I say.” 
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" And if I give it you ? " asked Ben quickly. 

“ No one shall know anything about it,” was the girl’s 
reply. 

He waited a few seconds as if hesitating, then with 
a laugh he went towards the safe and unlocked it. 

" Have your own way,” he said, coming towards her. 

" Here it is." But before he had reached her side Nancy 
pressed the bell push. 

It was an instinct which caused the girl to do this ; an 
instinct which every woman possesses in moments of 
danger. 

Ben knew what she had done, and why she had done it, 
and he knew the victory was hers. 

“ Would you ask Mrs. Briggs whether she can see Miss 
Trevaniqg, for a few minutes ? ” she «asked the servant 
who answered her ring. " I’ve finished my business with 
Mr. Ben now and should like to see Mrs. Briggs before I 

go” 

" I’m sure Mrs. Briggs will want to see you. Miss Nancy,” 
said the servant, who had,been in the house for years. 

" Then I’ll come with you. Thank you, Mr. Ben ; I’ll 
take it now.” 

Ben noted her look as she almost snatched the piece of 
paper. Nancy had been too clever for him. 

She sawin a secohd that she had obtained wlu^she came 
for ; saw that the document was in Amos Judson’s writing, 
and knew that whatever might be the result of her night’s 
work, she possessed what Mary Judson had so long kept 
from her. 

“ Shall we say good night now,” said Nancy sweetly, 

” or wUl you come with me to 3K>ur father and mother ? ” 

Ben did not reply, save to go back to the sale and lock it. 

Nancy did not stay lQ|||g;at Woodroyd. althou^^ Elijsdx 
and Sirs. &iggs pleaded hard with her. 

. The taxi was waiting for her, she eiqdained. and she 
wanted to get back to Laburnum Cottage at once, 

” Ay, Nancy kss,” said Mrs. Bii|^, as she accompanied . 
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her to the door, I wish you could see your way to make 
it up with our Ben. He*s been rare and miserable lately, 
and I know he's all the time thinking about you. You've 
been to see him, haven't you ? " 

" Yes, I called about a matter of business," said -Nancy. 

He's told me all about it," 

" What, about my business to-night ? " 

" Nay, I know nowt about that ; but about the way 
he's tried to persuade you to wed him. I wish you could ; 
he's a grand lad is our Ben, and he's rare 'n fond of you. 
Think it over, lass. Promise you will, won't you ? " 

" Yes, 1*11 think it over,*’ replied Nancy. 

"And come again soon. I'm sorry Jessie isn't hoipe 
to-night, but she's gone to the theatre with her young man. 
I expect it'll be settled soon," she added significantly. 
" She's told you all about it, I suppose." 

" No, I haven't heard a word. Is Jessie ? " 

" Ay, he's been after her for years, has Walter Lister. 
He's a good chance too. I'll let you know as soon as it's 
settled up, and if you could seg your way to wed our Ben 
I should be the happiest woman in Leeds." 

On reaching Laburnum Cottage Nancy eagerly turned 
to the formula she had obtained and feverishly read it. 
Yes, there were things mentioned of which she had known 
nothing, ajid which Mary had never told her. The omission 
of these things might account for her failure, since Mary 
Judson's death. She was more hopeful than she had 
ever been. 

" I'm going to bed now," said Sarah Ellen, appearing 
at the door. " Is there an 3 d:hing more I can do for you 
befi>i:e I go ? ' ' 

Nothing more, thank you. Good night, Sarah Ellen ; 
I hope you'll sleep well." 

But the woman did not piove ; she seemed to be 
struggling to speak farther and could not. ^ 

" You've seen Ben Briggs ? " she blurted out presently. 
"Yes," replied^ Nancy. 

" What did he tell you ? " 
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*' Everything.” 

" Then you know all about it ? ” 

” Yes, I know all.” 

” What are you going to do with me ? ” 

Nancy looked at the woman for a few seconds before 
replying ; saw the look of terror in her eyes ; saw her 
abject misery. , 

" I am going to do nothing,” she replied. 

" Nothing ! Do you mean to say ? ” 

“ I mean to say that I'm going to take no notice of 
your week’s notice, Sarah Ellen ; and I hope you will 
stay with me as long as I remain in Leeds.” 

" Do you mean it ? ” 

^ Of course I mean it. Good night, Sarah Ellen." 

” Nay, nay, but I mun tell you everything ! I didn't 
mean to ^m you. Miss Nancy ; I didn’t for sure ; and 
Ben Briggs told me that nowt but good would come to 
you through it — and I’ve waited so long for Ezra. Ben 
promised me that I should have all the money that was 
needed fo start the new shoo on the day you wedded him 
— and Ezra '11 never do ovn for himself. He’s a sawny, 
a great sawny is Ezra. Ay, I do love him though I and 

I would do anything to get wed. That's -why " 

" Yes, I understand," broke in Nancy, ” so we'H say 
no more about it.'* 

” And you'll never tell anybody ? " 

” Never a word.” 

" And Ben won't ; I know that." 

V No, he’ll not say anything.” 

"Ay, Miss Nsmcy,” and the woman sobbed outright. 
“ rU do anything for you. I’ll work my fingers to skin and 

bone* for you, I’ll — I’ll ” 

“ There, there," aied Nancy, patting her on the shoulder, 
" I know you will.. We're good friends now, and I'm sure 
you'll nevw try to deceiv^me again.” 

/' Deceive you 1 I'd die first. Good night. Miss Nancy, 
and may fhe Lmd gi' you 3 ^ur heart's ^esire.” 



CHAPTER XXVI 

» FAILURE ! 


D uring the next few weeks Nancy spent most of 
her spare time in the laboratory. The possession 
of old Amos Judson’s formula had not only given her 
new hopes, but new knowledge, and she worked fever- 
ishly to turn this knowledge to good account. , 
As may be imagined, it was an anxious time. Not 
only was she fearful lest nothing should cojpe of her 
endeavours ; she was in constant terror lest even if she 
should succeed, Ben Briggs should thwart her purposes. 
She had no one to whom to turn for help and advice, 
and ^e was continually haunted by the fear tl\^t some 
one would forestall her. WJiat use, she asked herself, 
had B^ made of the document during the time he pos- 
sessed it ? Did he make copies of it ? Might there not 
be, even at that moment, able and experienced chemists 
making use of old Amos's findings? 

This did not hinder her from pursiiing her investiga- 
tiont, however. Night after night she was in the labora- 
tory, studying, testing, experimenting. 

Towards the end of February ^e was sure ^e had 
made progress. She had overcome Maiy Judson’s chief 
difficulty; ^e had been able to obtain imiformity in 
ha results. As the reader will remember, Mary, bad 
never been certain of this. As the woman had repeatedly 
said to her, the success of one day had been the failure 
. of the next. One day when Jthe pan was unscrewed she 
topk out what seemed to her rubba ; then tiie next day, 
although there had been no alteration of ingredients or 
of conditions of manufacture, it came out, to use Ma^’a 
own word, “ mush." 
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But she had overcome that, and hsld now arrived at 
the, stage at whidi she was certain of the results. 

But not satisfied. 

Again and again she. compared the syntiietia rubber 
with that which she had bought in the open ^market, 
and while to the uninitiated they appeared identical, 
there was to her a difierence. What that difierence was 
she was unable to put into words; bflt it was there. 
Please remember that Nancy was only a dever amateur, 
and that while she had been noted at Cambridge as an 
eager student, she had little experimental knowledge. 
Moreover she was terribly afraid ; and while she longed 
to take some clever chemist into her confidence she dared 
not 4 o so. She imagined all kinds of dangers ; she told 
herself that there might be many in Leeds, who, although 
she had nohkbreathed a word of her plahs, were waiting 
to rob her of all she was working for. 

If was true Ben Briggs made no sign, neither did there 
seem ground for her suspicions. Nevertheless, the sus- 
picions were there. She obtained new locks for the 
laboratory door, and used every precaution she could 
think of to avert danger. Each night before going to 
bed, and eadi day before going to John Shawcross's 
Mills, die locked and double locked everything which 
seemed of importaig:e. She also warned Sarah Ellen, 
who by this time had become her faithful ally and devoted 
slave, against allowing anyone, however unsuspicious* or 
harmless, to go near the laboratory. 

"Ay, Miss Nancy lass, if I could only help youl " 
Sarah Ellen, who watched her with anxious eyes, said 
again and again. "What is it, lass? Do tell me. It 
may he that, ignorant as I am, I can be of some use." 

But Nancy did not accede to Sarah Ellen’s wishes. 
She knew that the poor creature could not help her, and 
that whatever was done shemaost do alone. 

As we have said, however, by the end of February 
she ‘was in gteat hopes tiiat she had . succeeded. Experi* 
inent after experiment successful ; rime aft^ time 
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she carefully weighed the ingredients and placed * them 
in the pan and time after time the results were the same. 
She had made rubber ; she had made it repeatedly, and 
there were no variations in the quality. 

“I ^all do itr* she exulted. "I have overcome 
Mary's difficulty, and I shall be able to buy* back my 
old home with what I have won myself I '* 

Yes, everything seemed right. She could produce 
synthetic rubber at less than a quarter of the price for 
which it could be bought ; she could manufacture it in 
any quantity, and there were no limits to the supply of 
ingredients needed. 

Her work mow was to place her discovery before the 
world. But how ? Here her inexperience and ignorance 
of the industrial world rose up before her like a mighty 
mountain. Even although she had made-Che greatest 
discovery of the age it seemed useless to her. — There was 
no man in the wide world whom she could trust. "Yes, 
there was one — Elijah Briggs. Keen business man as 
he was ; eager as he was to increase his already huge 
fortune, she was as sure ke was as honest as the day, 
and would give the best advice in his power. She there- 
fore persuaded Elijah to visit her at Laburnum Cottage, 
and there she told him her story, while the man listened 
like oi\e spellbound. c 

“ Af, thou art a grand lass, Nancy," cried Elijah when 
she had finished ; "the grandest lass I ever met ! — And 
* this is the stuff ? " 

" Yes, that is it. Now look here, Mr, Briggs, I want 
you to tell me something." She went to a drawer as 
she spoke, and took therefrom two pieces of sheeted 
rubber; these she placed before him. "Can 5»ou see 
any difierence in those two sheets? she asked 

Elijah Briggs was silent. He took the sheets^ weighed 
them in his hands, scrutinized them dosely, then laid 
them on the table. 

" There seems a difference," he said, but I can't tell 
what it is. Bht that's no wonder; rubber's not in my 
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&ie. If it were wool, I could tell you in a moment. In 
(^ard t(> tlus stuff I am out of my depth. Why do you 
ask, lass ? '' 

"One of them I made," replied Nancy, •“and the 
other .1 bought. One is the best Para rubber which 
<!annot be bought in the open market for less than eighteen- 
pence a pound; the other I can manufacture in any 
quantity for less than sixpence a poiind." 

"But, lass!” cried the Yorkshireman ; — "if this is 
true there are millions in it I Isn’t there a mistake some- 
where ? ’’ 

" Where is it ? " asked Nancy. 

"Has any practical use been made of your stuff ? " 
&ked Elijah. " Has a rubber tyre been made of it ; 
or easier still, have a pair of rubber soles or heels been 
made oiWt ? " 

Nancy shook her head. 

" I’ve been afraid," she whispered. 

" But it must be done before it’s of any use I ” the 
Yorkshireman almost shouted. 

" Yes, I know. I want you to advise me." 

There was no doubt about it, Elijah was greatly inter- 
ested. Keen business man as he was, he could see the 
almost infinite possibilities in such an invention. Why, 
if rubber could be made synthetically for less than six- 
pence a pound, the very streets of our citife cqpld be 
paved with it ! The roar and rattle of Leeds could be 
stilled, while the fortune of the discoverer would be like 
^t of Midas. 

Elijah made -Nancy tell him her story again; made 
her t^ it from the beginning. Like others he knew some- 
thing of old Amos Judson’s Utopian dreams ; knew too 
that he had been a genius in his way ; knew that Mary 
had been tr 3 ring to follow in her father's footsteps, and 
had "heard strange and almost unbelievable stories about 
^her. But he Imew nqthing definite. Thus, as Nancy 
detailed everything to him, his astonishment knew no 
bounds. * 
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One thing she kept from him, however. She tftld 
nothing of her experiences with Ben, but everytjung else 
she made known. 

“ I tell yo' what yo’ mun do,” ■ burst out the York- 
shireman ^ length. He had become so excited tha^t he 
lapsed into broad Yorkshire. ” Yo' mun go to owd Jake 
Crowther.” 

“ Whose he ? " 

" He knows more about rubber than anybody in York- 
shire,” replied Elijah. " He’s the chemist for Bairaclough 
& Wilkins, the rubber manufacturers. He'U tell you if 
it’s any use." 

” Is he an able chemist ? ” 

” In a way he is. He’s what you might call self-taughf ; 
but he knows the business from A to Z. What he don’t 
know about rubber isn’t knowledge. But tiFat’s not 
enough. You must submit it to a well-known rubber expert 
whose name will carry weight in the scientific world.” 

” Do you know of such a one ? ” asked Nancy. 

"Yes, I do. There’s Professor Sheepshanks bf the 
L University. If he says'that the stuff you manu- 

factured is real rubber, your fortune is made. Look here, 
lass, you can trust me, can’t you ? ” 

" Of course I can,” cried the girl. 

"Well then, I've never been one that’s dealt with 
ti^ ^hin|s. Perhaps I’ve been a bit old-fashioned; 
but irs paid me. Ask anyone in Leeds and you’ll be 
told that if Elijah Briggs takes up anything it’s safe.” 

." I know that,” assented the girl eagerly. 

Anyhow, I’ll do this,” went on Elijah ; " if old Jake 
Crowther and Professor Sheepshanks report that your 
stuff is as good as the rubber that’s grown. I’ll attend 
to the business end of the matter for you, and I will see 
that you are not cheated. But mind,” and Mr. Briggs 
Spoke sternly, " I’ll have nowt to do 'with claptrap. If it 
won’t bear the fullest investigation I won't toudi it 
wiffi a nine>foot pole. Nay, I wouldn’t if it would save' 
you from starving!” 
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"^I wouldn’t want you to," replied Nancy proudly. 

" I’m sure you wouldn’t. But there, I’ll do all m my 
pourer for you. Give me some of the stuff you made 
and I’ll take it to Jake Crowther myself." • 

“ And I'll take some more to Professor Sheepshanks. 
Oh, Mr. Briggs, you are good to me I ” 

" Nowt o’ t’ sort,’’ exclaimed Mr. Briggs angrily. " I’d 
be willing to do a lot more than that. Ay, lass, I’d give 
half of what I’ve got to see you wed to our Ben ; I would 
an’ aU. But there, you don’t want to talk about that 
now ; and I must be going." 

Nancy went with him to the door and held it as if wait- 
ing for him to go out ; but the Yorkshireman stood still. 

^ Nancy lass,’’ he said presently, " I’m an old Methody, 
and I believe in th’ owd Book.” , 

" I kno^ you do.” 

.'.'Ay, I do, and I believe that your father knows all 
you have been doing and hoping ; and I don’t believe 
Mary Judson is far away from us at the very moment. 
I don’t Ttnow if anything will come of this ; — but ay, lass, 
your father must be proud of you ! I’d give anything, 
anything, if you were my daughter," and he looked at 
the girl eagerly. " I wished it from the first day I saw 
you,” he went on; "but I am afraid it’s not possible. 
Good night, lass, a#id may the Lord answer your prayers.” 

Nancy’s feelings during the next week are easier imagined 
than described. First there was her visit to London, 
where she had a long interview with the famous pro- 
fe^r, and after that there were many da)rs of weary 
waiting. What would the verdict be ? Would her hopes 
be realized and would be able to buy back her old 
hicmft, or would evoything be a mockery ? Sometimes 
faith mounted on triumplumt wings and success became 
almost certain ; but at others she was sure that she had 
been following a will-o’-tBe-wisp, and that her hopes 
hfkd been built on the baseless fabric of a dream. 

The first d^nite news that came uras from Elijah 
Briggs. He had driven late one xughf* Woodroyd , 
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to Laburnum Cottage to tell what he knew. When' he 
was shown into the room Nancy’s heart almost ceased 
to beat. She rose to meet him, but sat down immedi- 
ately ; her legs would not support her. 

" Have^ou had a report ? ” she managed to say. 

"Yes. I've just left Jake Crowther.” 

"Don’t be afrmd to let me know the worst.” She 
articulated the words with difficulty. 

" I am afraid the best is bad,” replied Elijah bluntly. 

" You mean to say then that it’s not rubber? ” 

" I asked old Jake to come with me,” replied Elijah, 
•' he has been at Woodroyd all the evening — ^but he wouldn’t 
come.” 

" It’s a failure then I ” The words were like a gasf». 

Elijah sat looking at the floor for some seconds before 
replying. " Nay, he didn't say that ; — and yel'in a way 
he ffid. He said it were no use.” 

" He said it was not rubber ? ” 

" Nay : — and that's where I couldn't quite make him 
out. He said it was rubber; but it was no tfte. He 
said it vulcanized all right, but that it had no tensile 
strength ; that when he applied the same tests to it as 
he applied to grown rubber it crumbled like so much dust. 
And yet he stuck to it that in a way it was rubber.” 

" In a way, ” repeated Nancy slowty. " Did he give 
you % wrftten report ? ” 

" No, that’s not in his line. Jake couldn't pass an 
elimination as a chemist ; he's only a practical man ; — 
but he Im/Wi, he hums 1 I made him go oytx it and oyer 
it, again and again ; but that's all I could get from him,” 
went on Elijah. " He was mystified himself, was Jake. 
He told me that when he handled it at first he thought 
it was rubber, that even when he vulcanized it at tot 
he thought it was good rubber ; but yet when he applied 
otiher tests, it wouldn't staiidtthem. And yet, mark 

n , all the time he called it rubber ; and insisted tot 
70$ rubber. Look here. I’ll have anothtf try at ptf- 
^ snading hhn to oune to see you.^' 
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replied Nancy, ** I couldn't bear to see him. 
I really couldn't I 

" Poor little lass ! Poor little lass I " said the York* 
shireman tenderly ; but don't give up I Jsyke would 
never have said what he did say unless there was summat 
in it. but he seemed to feel all the time that^thcre was 
something wanting." 

" ‘ Something wanting* ** repeated Nhncy. They were 
the' words Mary Judson used repeatedly. " Something 
wanting,** 

" I wish I had better news, lass," said Mr. Briggs when 
later he rose to leave the house ; " but happen Professor 
Sheepshanks will be able to tell you what I can’t." 

41 iis then was the end. She had done her all, and 
she had failed. For she had not the slightest hope that 
the greattiprofessor's verdi<\t would bft more favourable 
than that of Jake Crowther.* It was true she had been 
able to obtain uniformity, but it was only uniformity of 
what was worthless. 

Whei^ morning came she woke with a light heart. Why 
this should be she could not tell. She remembered every 
word Mr, Briggs had told her concerning Jake Crowther's 
report, and yet she was full of hope, full of gladness. 
It was a grim February morning too and a grey mist 
hung over the toTgn while the cold, raw atmosphere sent 
the people shivering along the streets ; and yet she felt 
that all was well. ^ 

When she came downstairs she found among her letters 
one from Professor Sheepshanks. It contained a lengthy 
report of what she had submitted to him, full of technical 
terms and scientific phrases which I will not attempt to 
repsoduce here. In effect the great' professor's verdict 
was almost identical with that of Jake Crowther, For 
practical purposes the stuff was useless. But there was 
one passage which she read over again and again and 
which made her heart throb wildly. It was not in the 
ifeport itself, but formed a part of the letter which accom- 
panied it. • 


T 
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" Wtule I ^not r^rt favoQrat^ on what you sub- 
mitted to me,” wrote the professor, "I cannot do less 
than congratulate you on a wonde:^ failure/ At first 
I believed^ou had succeeded. In appearance it is identical 
with the l^t Para rubber. More than that, after a care- 
ful anal]^ of those ingredients whidi make rubber I 
find that what you have j^thetically made, contains 
eacactly the same ingredients and in practically the same 
quantity. Up to a certain point moreover your produc- 
tion stands all the necessary tests ; it is only when I 
go beyond this point that it fails. To put it in a*word, 
you are within an ace of complete success. Your syn- 
thesis seems perfect, it is only when one gets beyond the 
point I mentioned that it breaks down.” . 

It was this that excited Nancy. After Elijah Briggs’s 
report of what Jake Crowther had said she ha^ expected 
&ilure ; but this had given her boundless hope. 

“Within an ace of complete success,” she repeated 
to herself again and again. 

It was a great deal, coining as it did from sucl^a man. 
Professor Sheepshanks had an almost world-wide reputa- 
tion, not only as chemist of the hipest standing, but 
as one who carefully weighed every word before using 
it. 

And he had congratulated her upon a " glorious failure." 
Such words coming from sudi a man were almost as good 
as subcess. 

She went singing to her work that morning, and even 
the streets of Leeds looked beautiful, while the roar of 
John Shawcross’s madiinery sounded like music in her 
ears. 

That nig^t found her again in 'the laboratory., 
umld succeed 1 It was out of the question that having 
got so near to success ^e ^ould give up trying. 

February passed away, Mapch came to an end, and 
whoa April came ^e was. stih at work. exarnitdug 
the residts of her labour, however, ^e hr^ to oo^aless 
that ^eluMi not dtecovered the one thing wanting. Nekiher 
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dkd she know what it was. She had studied ev^ book 
^e could hear of bearing on the subiect, which she thought 
was likely to help her. All in vain. The thing she wanted 
was as elusive as a spirit. . 

When May came she determined on a new course of 
{Hocedure. She had been repeatedly informid that in 
Germany— that land of great scientists — rubber, although 
not being manufactured on a commerdal basis, had been 
s]mthetically produced. She therefore went to Leipzig 
where lived an old German savant who was reported to 
have Synthetically made rubber which would bear every 
test known to the scientific world. She found Herr 
Luther to be a most accessible old gentleman. He was 
a« typical German, somewhat brusque in manner, and 
not overclean in his person ; but a scientist to the finger* 
tips. Hckwas willing to talk too ; but Nancy's interview 
with him was altogether disappointing. Herr Luther 
had to confess that he had not made rubber, all he claimed 
was that he had made a substitute for rubber, and which 
could «nly be used to advantage in the event of a scarcity 
of the real thing. In faot, the old Doctor’s production 
cost something like six shillings a pound, and thus, as 
he admitted, could never be a rival to the real article. 

Thus Nancy’s visit to Germany was a failure. And 
yet not altogetl^ so. Her talk with the old German 
had set her mind working on new lines, andodetennined 
her to continue her investigations on her return t(f Leeds. 

But time became more and more valuable. She realized 
that the sands of her life, as far .as the option was con- 
cerned, were fast running out. Four out of the five 
years had now practkally gone, and if she did not succeed 
soen, her very success might be a mockery as far as buying 
beck Trevaraon G>urt was concerned. 

She rmembered not only what Boi Briggs had told 
her, but what Elijah had«a^ ccmfirmed. Even althoi:^ 
^ were entirdy suixessful, and went to the world with 
'Frdesscr Sheepdianks’ favourable verdict, it would take 
oonsiderable time to convince the Btitidi Public of its 
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commercial value. And she knew that old Jack Bed 
would be as adamanif as Shylock was in Shakespeare's 
play. 

June c^me and still she had not progressed an inch. 
Again and again she produced rubber, but it was only 
rubber that crumbled like dust when put to the final 
tests. The fourth anniversary of the day of the sale 
was drawing neat? thus leaving her only a year more. 
A great longing possessed her. She must go to Cornwall 
and she must again feast her eyes upon her old home. 

''The world’s different down there," she reffected 
" The air is clear and keen. There I can revel in God's 
sunlight,/ there the sea is really blue." 

John Shawcross made no demur when she told hiin 
she wanted to get away again for a few days. Trade 
had been booming* with Jolgn Shawcross in spite of the 
depression which prevailedf1h*l.eeds generally. His cre- 
tonnes and chintzes had found favour with the Briti^ 
Public, and he saw great days ahead. 

"All right," he exclaimed; "go and enjoy yseurself, 
Miss Trevanion. You’ll need a bit of rest now, for we 
are going to have a busy season directly the holidays 
are over." 

Thus it was that Nancy, following Mary Judson's 
example, placed all her important papers in the strong 
, room of her bank, and on a bright Jime morning started 
early Yor Cornwall. She had no particular reason for 
going : she only knew she must go. Of John Trefry 
she had not heard a word since his letter telling her of 
the post he had been offered in South America. Whether 
he had gone there she was not sure, and of his exact where- 
abouts she knew nothing. ^ » 

On her arrival at Leeds Station, early as it was, she 
saw Ben Briggs. She had met him several times since the 
night on which he had given hear back old Amos Judson's 
formula, but never once had he mentioned the matter, 
nmr had he spoken of the hopes she was siurehestill cherished.* 
Ben was nowa candidate for Parliament. Hehaddec^tmed 
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the’ overtures whidi had been made to him in Cornwall 
and had ejected to accept an invitation from a constituency 
in Yoilisbire. He was very assiduous in his attentiors 
to her. He obtained a quantity of literature for her, 
and att.ended to the many little things whidi would add 
to her comfort during the journey. ^ 

'* Have you had any success yet ? ” he asked as he 
stood ^at the door of a first-dass carriage, and watched 
while her luggage was placed on 'the rack. 

She shook her head. 

Ben* smiled complacently. . 

" Nancy,” he said, " I haven’t changed : you will 
semember that, won't you ? ” 

The girl was silent. 

" You thought hard things about me when I got Sarah 
Ellen to s^eal the formula, bM you knbw why I did it,” 
he went on. ” I’d give all i“hhve and all I am for you 
to love me, Nancy. Is there any hope ? ” 

Still Nancy was silent. She could not help admiring 
the dogged persistency, the unflinching determination ; 
and she almost fdt glad that in his desire to win her he 
had tried to make her work a failure. 

” Is there anyone else ? ” and there was anxiety in his 
voice. 

Nancy, thought* of John Trefiy and remembered his 
last letter. • 

“ No, Mr. Ben, there is no one else,” die said. * 

" Do leave off the Mister, Nancy. You are sure there 
is no one else ? ” 

**Yes, sure.” 

” Yhen I’m going to win 1 No, don’t shake your head ; 
Ian. And 3 mu shall have Trevanion Court again, Nancy.’* 
'The train moved out of tiie station with those words 
ringing in her ears. They seemed like a proidtecy. 

An hour later all: thoughts of Ben had gone. Leeds 
and her life in Lee& were things of the past ; die was 
j^g home. She bad writtoi Mrs. Uren tdlbg her Of 
bar juoposed visit, and was trying to«dnw pictures of 
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th^ cottage by the aea, and in the eye of iroaginaticm-saw 
her old home which stood only a mile or so away. 

Yes, she was going home I Soon ^e would breathe 
her native air again ; soon ^e would hear the beloved 
Comi^ speedi and know all that it meant to her ! 

The co^try-side was in the summer of its loveliness, 
and directly the train had crossed Saltash Bridge she felt 
as though she wa^ in a new world. Almost mechanically 
diie lifted one of her bags from the rack, and took from 
it some sheets of rubber she had made. Why she had 
brought them die did not know, but brought them she 
had. She had also taken some sheets of Para rubber 
and placed them in the same bag. A pungent, almost 
siddy smell pervaded the compartmrat. Yes, they were 
identical in a^^arance, identical in smell, identical in 
eva^thing ; — and^yet the one was a valuable ^mmodity 

while the other was rubbish. Oh why ? 

She remembered Professor Sheepshanks* letter, called 
to mind every word he had written. If she could only 
find that one thing kicking t — the one thing whigh would 
d&ange everything 1 • 

The train swept on. She passed sleepy stations, crossed 
over viaducts, sw^t down the glorious vaJley towards 
Bodmin Road. Oh, if only she could . . . 

^ hour later she had even forgotteii,her dreams. The 
train wast nearing the little roadside station only three 
mile^Hfrom Mrs. Olfen’s cottage. . . . 

Her heart gave a wild leap. The train was drawing 
up at the platform. She saw the stationmaster who 
had known her as a child, saw the porter who years before 

had carried her luggage when she went to sc^^ool. Saw 

She opened the, carriage door without realising what 
die was doing, then with hands outstretcheddie esclaimed : 
jQlmr-4t is John I ** 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ONE THING tACKlN^ 

" haven’t you written ? . . . I thought you 

VV’ were in South America; and — and I haven’t 
heard a word from you. . . . V^ere have you been? 
. . . Why are you here ? ” 

Her heart was beating so wildly that she hardly knew 
what she was saying. Forgetful of who might be looking, 
or who mi|^t be listening, she held bdth John Trefry's 
Jdands in hers and was looking eagerly into his face. 

'' I heard you were coming, Nancy. Mrs. Uren told 
me,” John informed her presently. "That’s why I am 
here to meet 5 «)u. You’ll forgive me, won’t you ? I— I 
couldn’t help coming.” • 

" For^ve you 1 Why, it's lovdy— lovely ! 
The sound of the sea, the hills, the wild flowers. .1 don’t 
know why I’ve come, but I couldn’t help coming.” 

" I was going ta write jrou, Nancy,” John said. They 
were side by side in an old Ford motor car which Mrs. 
Uren had secured for her. • 

" But why haven’t I heard from you before ? ” 

" I meant to write ; but when things — turned out as 
they did— I couldn’t.” 

" What do »yon mean ? Have yon been to South 
America ? ” 

"Yes, I went there; — that was the trouble. The 
company I told you about turned out to be a frost, and 
evaytldng was a fiasco. £o I ewe home. — I fltdrired 
t^t book 1 t(fld you' about, Nan<^.” This last sentence 
he said eagmly. ;* 

- It was Tmlike J^to Trehy to voh^teor information 
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in this way. Usually he was very reserved and had 
to be questioned concerning his doings before he would 
tell an 3 rthing. There was a change in his appearance 
too ; he looked more confident, spoke with more assurance. 

“ Have you got it published ? *' 

John ifodded. I suppose it's a success," he added. 

" I am so glad I " cried the girl with sparkling eyes. 
" Tell me about John." 

John was silent for a little time, then he went on. " I 
didn't write you from South America because everything 
was such a farce. I spent nearly all my savings too ; 
and I felt I couldn't tell you about another failure. You 
can understand, can't you, Nancy ? " 

Of course she could understand, and she felt ashamed 
of herself for harbouring hard thoughts about him. She 
had thought he hAd forgotten her, while all the while 

"I have been home for i^veral months now," went^ 
on John. " I wanted to finia the book and get it pu6^ 
lished. Of course it isn't bringing me much money, 
although the publishers tell me it will in time but it's 
brought me something else."< 

" What ? " asked the girl. 

" Promotion in my old firm," replied John. " I have 
been made manager and chief engineer. It doesn't mean 
much yet ; but it will. I've six hundred a year now," 
he added,*?" and I'm promised a post up the country in 
two ;}%ars. That will mean a thousand a year. \^y, 
if you compare that with what I had, I am a rich man." 

" Oh, John 1 " exclaimed the girl. 

For a time the possession of Trevanion Court dropped 
into the background. The words Ben Briggs had spoken 
to her that morning were forgotten ; one^ fact obscured 
everything else on earth : she was seated at John Trefiy's 
side. 

The old car only ouwled along the road ; in fact, it 
ought to have been thrown to the sctap-heap years before, 
but neither John nor Nancy minded. John rejoiced 
ithat he was no ^nger a failure, and that becarise of it 
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he* could tell Nancy what was in his heart; while she 
by the thousand things which makes a woman wise, knew 
what was in John's heart. 

"*1 suppose you've no hope of buying back.Trevanion 
Court ? " asked John presently. 

She shook her head. 

"That's been in my heart all the time," said John, 

watching her face, " that's why " • 

" Why what, John ? " 

■ The old car struggled up the steep hill-side making almost 
as muth noise as a traction engine, but the two heeded it not. 

" I wanted to buy it back for you," went on John. 
" I wanted — but I can't buy it. Perhaps I never shall 
—•I don't suppose I ever shall. But I'm no longer a 

failure. — Nancy, could you ? — Could you ? " 

" Yes, ^hn ! " • 

" You know what's in my heart ; what I've wanted 
to say for years, but have ‘not dared to say. My dreams 
are only half fulfilled, and I'm only at the bottom of the 
ladder ^ven yet ; — but do you mean yes ? " 

" Of course I do," and the girl's eyes were tear-dimmed. 
" I've always meant yes." 

Not a word more was said, but John's hand found 
Nancy's and he held it fast. The man who drove the 
old motor car dicfei't see this, in fact he saw nothing. All 
his attention was given to the old Ford whioh he hoped 
almost against hope would reach Mrs. Uren's ^ttage, 
without breaking down. 

I suppose you are an authority in the electrical world 
now ? " asked the ^rl after the two had partaken of the 
meal which Mrs. Uren had prepared. 

" People seem to think I know something about it," 
replied the young man diffidently. " By George, I've 
worked h^d I " he added, as if speaking to himself. 

So have I. John, I want to show you something; 
to tell )?ou somethiiig. — You remember Miss Judson, who 
was with me when 1' was here last ? 't 
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" Yes, perfectly.” 

"She's dead; — and I'm her heire^. No, ^e didn't 
leave much ; at least, she left a cottage and tW hundred 
pounds, b^ides-^what hasn't come to anything." 

" What do you mean, Nancy ? " The girl had spokm 
stammerin^y, apd John could not understand. 

" I granted to tell you when I was here last ; but it 
was a secret — ^iind'Ht wasn’t my secret. That's why ray 
lips were sealed. Of course," die added, " it wouldn't have 
mattered if I had told you. StiU ” 

Thereupon Nancy told the stoiy of Mary Judsoh ; of 
the legacy which had been left to her by her father, and 
what had been in her heart to do. - Told also of her own 
promise, of the long years of work and what they had 
resulted in. 

" Did Sheepshanks say that 1 ” cried John*- excitedly 
when she had finished. There was a new tone in his 
voice; a tone which suggested not only admiration of 
the great man's position ; but of interest, of excitement. 

"I have his letter here,” cried the girl. "} don't 
know why I brought it, but i did." 

John almost snatched it from her hand, and having 
read it once read it again. 

" Have you his report ? ” 

"Yes, I brought that too." 

John wac silent for some minutes after he had read 
it, theft he burst out suddenly ; " And the stufi, Nancy ? 
— ^have you brought that with 3 tou ? " 

" You'll laugh at me, John," cried the girl ; " but I 
did. 1 felt as though I couldn't separate myself from 
it altogether. I was looking at it in the train coming 
down. I — I But th^, TU diow it you." . 

She eagerly ran upstairs and returned witii a newspa^ 
attaining two sheets of rubber. John took them ft^ 
het wilhout a word, and a miniite lat^ he had even for* 
gotten that Nancy was by his side. He was examinihgt 
tihttn widi eager and almost feverish attentioa. Ids han^ 
shook as he.held.<b^. 
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For some seconds he did not speak ; his ^ole att^- 
tion was jrivetted on the two pieces of rubber he hdd in 
his hand. 

“John," cried Nantgr excitedly, “tdl me what you 
think.". 

But John continued to be silent he nughf not have 
heard her. 

" One of these is natural rubber,” he said at length, 
“ and the other " 

" I made,” broke in Nancy. " Can you see any differ- 
ence in them ? ” 

" Yes." 

“ What is it ? I asked Mr. Briggs and he could not 
teH me ; he was not even sure there was a difference.” 

" There is a tremendous difference.” 

" Yes, but what is it ? ” * 

For some seconds he did not reply. Then he spoke 
more like a man talking to himself, than one answering 
a question. ” The difference between the two is like 
the difference between a sUepit^ man and a dead man," 
he said slowly. • 

“ And which is whidi ? ” asked the girl excitedly. 
" Tell me that.” 

"That,” said John, Ia3dng one piece before her, "is 
natural rubber; dhe other " 

"Yes,” broke in the girl, "you are right.* But how 
did you know ? Mr. Briggs couldn't tell, anfl — and 
you’ve just read what Professor Sheepdianks .said.” 

" That,” said John, placing his hand upon the natural 
rubber, " is alive, the other is dead. That's the difference ; 
it’s the difference between life and death." 

"And that's Why the synthetic rubber won’t bear the 
tests," said Nancy. 

'He had put into a word what for months ^ had been 
feeiliiig'. The natural rubber was ahve, the made rubbcs' 
d 63 d. 

" If coily titat could be infused^ with Iffe," oontihued 
J<dm, "it wcHdd be one of the gieati^t disopfveries of 
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the age. And yet it isn't altogether dead, there ’ are 
some suggestions of life in it. That's what I can't under- 
stand. Let me read the report Sheepshanks sent again." 

He eagerly devoured every word the professor had 
written. What to Nancy had been difficult to understand 
he appeaAd to grasp without effort ; all the technical 
phrases and scientific terms seemed a part of his everyday 
life; he was wSghing every sentence, marking, every 
item the great man had made use of. 

Meanwhile Nancy, excited beyond words, commenced 
walking round the room. Presently she picked up the 
piece of newspaper in which the two pieces ,of rubber 
had been wrapped. It was part of an old copy of the 
Yorkshire Post, and was mainly made up of advertise- 
ments. Almost mechanically she began to smooth out 
the crumpled newlpaper ; then, as if some oner had struck 
her, she suddenly stopped. 

** Look here, John," she said with a laugh, as she pointed 
to an advertisement in the paper. 

It was a picture of a man who wore some kind of belt, 
and from the belt sparks of Might flashed. Underneath 
the picture were the words printed in laiige letters : 

" ELECTRICITY IS LIFE I " 

John followed the direction of her finger and also sayir 
the wordsf Then their eyes met. 

" Gfeat Heavens, Nancy I " he exclaimed, 

" It's only a quack advertisement, and of course " 

" Yes, but it's true I — don't you see ? Why " 

John's lips were trembling, his eyes were burning with 
an unnatural light. 

" Nancy," he cried, " describe it all to me again." 

" Describe what ? " 

" Describe what you did, describe everything, don't 
miss a single detail. Wait a minute, though ; have you 
got that formula ? " 

" No, it's in my Bank, but I know every word of it." 

" Could you lyiite it down ? ” 
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^‘Of course I could.” 

The tensity of the man's feelings was infectious, and 
Nancy's fingers trembled as she wrote from memory 
Amos Judson's formula; * 

” Why^ these are ordinary things, they are of every- 
day use, they can be obtained anywhere. Glucose — 

treacle — starch ' ' 

” Yes, yes ! ” • 

” Now tell me exactly what you did.” 

F.'dthfully and minutely the girl described what she 
had so often done in Mary Judson's laboratory. 

” Yes, I see ! ” cried John. ” You put them into a 
pan, screwed it down, then you arranged for a steady 
heat^for two hours. It was heat from an electrical current, 
you say ? ” 

” Yes, we#used the ordinary current.'* 

. " What voltage ? ” 

" Two hundred and fifty.” 

" And how was this current applied ? ” 

Nancy ^escribed it. 

" Look here,” cried John excitedly ; " you told me that 
for a long time Mary Judson's difficulty was to obtain 
uniformity in the results ; was there any difference in the 
application of the electricity ? ” 

He went on asking her questions ; keen searching ques- 
tions, all bearing on the electrical part of her experiments. 

" What do you mean, John ? ” she asked at Icfigth. 

" What are you driving at ? ” 

" This stuff's dead don't you see ? It wants life, 
and “electricity is life. If you can charge that stuff with 
electricity, you've charged it with life, and then it ceases 
to be* dead.” 

" But — but ” 

" I've got it ! ” John interrupted her, " I'm sure I have ! 
That stitfE," pointing to the«natural rubber, " grew on a 
tree, it was exuded from a living organism ; it was living, 
it ‘is living. This is manufactured stuff, is dead ; what 
it wants is life, and electricity is life. Goi^ night, Nancy. 
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By the way, you can trust me wi& this formula, ’can't 
you ? " 

“ Why, of course I can trust you with anything. But 
what da 3mu mean ? " 

John was silent, he was eagerly reading the items. 
" Yes, they are just ordinary tilings," he said, " but I 
can’t get tiim nearer than Plymouth." He made some 
rapid calculatioils and then went on. " I must go now, 
Nancy, but you must come to my laboratory to-morrow 
evening. I shall be ready by that time." 

" But — ^but, John I " 

John scarcely heeded her, his eyes continued to bum 
with unnatural light ; every nerve Was in tension. 

" Forgive me for going now, Nancy • I am in a htmy." 

" But, John " and she looked at him pleadingly. 

John caught the look in her eyes, and in a moment 
he had ceased to be a scientist, and became a lover. 

" My darling I " he murmured as he held her clo% to 
him. And then followed many foolitii words which there 
is no need to write down. , 

In the early hours of the morning John was seated 
alone in a motor-car and was driving furiously towards 
Plymouth. 

" These are the things, aren't the3«.? And that is the 
same kind of pan, isn't it ? I've tried to reproduce exactly 
the %ame conditions. Have I succeeded ? " 

" Yes, exactly." 

" Now then, put them in the pan exactiy as you did 
in Leeds.” 

The girl ob^ed him. 

It was the afternoon of the next day, and Nam^ and 
John were alone in the latter's laboratory. 

" I've made it twice already,” laughed the 3mtmg man. 
" The first time it wasn't so»good, but the second tiitte it 
turned up trumps. Still, I wanted you to see it with 
your own eyes. You see what I've done, don't you? 
I’ve inserted asscAectiic wire insidg the nan. so that there 
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will |be a steady coirent all the time the stiifi is bemg 
heat^." 

'* Then you believe ? " 

John explained his process to her and enlaig^ upon 
the power of electricity to give artiQdal life to apparently 
dead matter. p 

Hours later both John and Nanqr were poring over a 
great lump of dark, sticky-looking substance, Nancy 
uttering many exclamations of delight. 

“We'll get this sheeted as soon as it's cooler," went 
on John — ^he was his own quiet self now; “after that 
I'll vulcanize it. Nancy, my dear, I see in this stuff one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age." 

“ And 1 see my old home I " the girl almost sobbed. 
“ 1 5ee — I see Oh, John I " 

It was af^r ten o'clock when Nancy* and John made 
their way back to Mrs. Uren's cottage, and both were 
very quiet during their walk. It had been a wonderful 
day. 

“ John," cried the girl after a long silence, “ you and 
I are going to Trevanion Conrt to-morrow morning." 

“ I wouldn't if I were 3«)u," said John. 

“ But why ? " 

“Because nothing is certain yet. You remember the 
old adage : 

nere is many a slip 
'Twixt cup and lip, 

and it's very true. Anyhow, there is bound to be delay ; 
eten at the best it will take a long time before we can 
be cmiain." 

" How long ? " asked the girl. 

" It may be months, perhaps years." 

“ Vears ? Why, then I should be too late ! In a year 
from to-day the option will have expired." 

" At any rate, don't do anything radi." 

“ Oh, if you only knew ht>w excited I am, and how . I 
want to $ee the place purged from every suggestion of 
a' Bed I " 
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“ I think I know." 

“And — and you believe you’ve done it, don’t you, 
John ? " 

“ I am sure/’ replied John with conviction. 

“ Ancf your name \yill go down as one of the greatest 
scientifiC|,discoverers of the time/' cried the girl. “ Oh, 
I am proud of you ! " 

“ It wasn’t I cat all ; I should have been able to do 
nothing without you. It’s all you, Nancy." 

“ No, it wasn’t ; ' it was Mary Judson and her father. 
Fancy old Amos Judson working all those years in the 
dark and to have no credit for it. But he shall have it ! " 
cried the girl, “ if it turns out as we hope it will." 

“ It will," cried John with conviction. , 

“ Then when it does, every one shall know the truth," 
Nancy asserted. » “ Oh, John, I am long^g to have 
Professor Sheepshanks' opinion." 

“There will be heaps of things to do," said John. 
" Everything will have to be patented ; then money will 
have to be rqised ; a company will have to be formed, 
and all sorts of arrangements made. If it’s to be any- 
thing at all, it’ll have to be a very big thing. That will 
mean a new factory ; it will mean a buying and selling 
organization. Oh, it will mean a tremendous amount of 
hard work." 

“ Yes, ^nd that seems very prosy, doesn't it ? " com- 
plained the girl. “ What I want is to do something 
dramatic." 

“ I tell you how you can do something dramatic," arid 
John looked ardently at Nancy, 

" What ? " 

“ Let’s get married right away. I can afford to do so 
now." 

“ It would be lovely ! " cried the girl. 

" Let’s arrange for it, then." 

The girl’s eyes flashed as*she heard the eagerness in 
his voice, and her hand qufvered as it held his arm. * 

“ No," she sajji at length,: “ when I'm mamed it i^all 
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be Trevanidn Court. Til drive from there to the 
duirch, our old church, down yonder; and then you 
and I will come back together to the old home/' 

“ But that will mean- such a long time waitingf Nancy.” 
“It’ll have to be,” said Nancy imperiously. “But I 
love you for your suggestion, John.” ^ 


U 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE OLD HOME 

O LD Jack Bed sat with his son under the portico of 
Trevanion Court. It was now September, and 
although it was not yet four o'dock the sun was already 
begmning to sink over the western hills. Sitting with 
his pipe in his mouth. Old Jack complacently looked 
across the broad expanse of land towards the sea whsch 
lay'a little more than two miles away. « 

“ Very 'ot," said Old Jack presently, " 'otter than it 
was in August." 

Young Jack nodded. He also was seated in a canvas 
chair and looking towards Trevanion village. 

" You've 'ad a good 'arvest, haven’t 'ee ? " 

" Yes, I've had a good harvest." 

" All the same I was a fool," and Old Jack ^ke testily. 
Young Jack did not spe^c, but looked towards his 
father as if for explanation. ^ 

" Eightfthousand pound," the old man almost snarled ; 
" eigM thousand pound ; and that at five per cent do 
maake vowcr 'undred a year. The plaace edn' wuth et." 

"I don't know so much about that," relied Young 
Jack. " I've made it pay its way, even on the basis of 
paying 3 wu four hundred a year rent. Why, those two 
broccoli fields will bring me in at least four hundred pqpnds 
this coming winter. The land is rich, and being on the 
warm side it grows the best broccoli in the county." 

" That may be ; all the sa|me, 1 wuddn' 'a bought, it 
but for that maid. I thought you would 'ave got 'er, Jack.*' 
" 1 mean to get her yet," replied Jack grimly. " And 
udten I do I'll bring her down a peg." 

> ^ 306 
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Old Jack looked at his son admiringly; he liked the 
^irit manifested by his words. 

“ Poor and proud ; tha's what she es/' said the old 
man contemptuously. • *' 'Ere we be in Trevanion Court, 
the owners of it. while she is up.in Leeds, workin’ for a 
weekly wage." 

Young Jack nodded. "She hasn't given up hopes of 
buying it back, though," he asserted. • 

" How do 'ee knaw ? " 

" Because I’ve taken the trouble to find out." 

" 'Ow ded 'ee vind out ? " 

• "I got hold of a fellow who was going to Leeds, and 
I asked him to make inquiries about her." 

And do she still work for that manufacturer ? " 

*“ She did up to a month ago." 

" Ah ! "•cried Old Jack with satisfaction ; " she’ll never 
g^t ten thousand pound that way." 

Young Jack laughed. 

" I am told she had a wage of six hundred a year," he 
said. , 

" Well, she caan't save ten thousand pound out of that I 
And she shdl never have it back. Jack ; mind that," and 
the old man brought his fist down on his knee. 

"No, she shan’t," replied Young Jack. "Except on 
my terms," he •added. "And they’ll bring down her 
pride a bit.” 

Silence fell between the two for nearly a minute,*during 
.which time the old man watched his son closely. 

“ You ’aven’t made it up with Selina Nancanow yet, 
I ‘suppose ? " he asked. 

" No, and I’m going to do nothing for a bit." 

"Be 'ee still gone on that 'Devanion maid, then ? " 

" Gtone on her I " cried Young Jack, " I shall be alwa3n 
gone on her. All the same, I'd give my immortal soul 
to bring her pride down gL peg." 

"That's the q>irit,'' and the old man laughed almost 
'g^eefuBy. " I wonder why she's coming here this after- 
nocm," he added. 
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"Coining here!" and Yon^ Jaok started to hisieet ’ex- 
dtedly. "Coming here! Who'sajdshewascmningheto?'' 

“I did. That’s why I’m 'ere mjredf. X dioulcto’t have 
took the ^uble to come over &om Ashbarton this 'ot 
day but for the letter I got frcan ’er.” * 

“ You gcjt a letter from h« ? " 

Old Jack nodded. 

"From Nancy?" 

" Of course I 'ave.” 

" Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

"I wanted to see which way the wind blawed,” the 
old man said. " Here’s the letter ; you can read et ef 
you like.” 

"Dear Sir, — 

" As I happen to be in Cornwall, I propose«coming to 
Trevanion Court on Wednesday afternoon about four 
o’clock. I hope it will be possible for you to meet me. 
It is important that I see both you and jmur son. 

" Yours sincerely, , 

• " Nancy Trevanion." 

Young Jack looked at his watch. 

" Why, it’s nearly four o'clock now," he cried. “ If 
I’d known this ’’ *. 

" You’d ki put on another suit of clothes, I spoase ? " 
laughell his father. "Well, I dedn’ want 'ee to knaw. 
Why should you go prinking yourself up for that maid ?, 
You ded enough of that years agone, and there must be 
no more of it. Tell ’ee what. Jack, she do knaw that the 
time of the option will soon be- over, and she’s gittin' 
anxious. That’s the meaning of et. 'Tis no use your 
putting on the airs of a country squire ; }mu be a workitag 
fanner, and that’s how 3rou must mit ’tx.” 

"All the same," cried Young Jack, rising from bis 
seat, " I’ll go and change these togs." 

"You ain’t got the time. Why, there she es ccm^*‘ 
up the drive nowa>” 
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Young Jack saw that his,fatb<»: had ^ken the truth.' 
Coining i^p the drive, daintily clad and smiling, was Nancy 
Trevanion. . 

The two men watched her as she drew nearer Jhe house ; 
haw h^r look first at the' old b«iildings and ^en away 
across thei undulating couiitxy-side. 0 

She did not see them. They were partially hidden by 
the portico and, while they could see her plainly, they 
were nearly hidden from her view. 

" Watch ’er," whispered the old man. “ Proud minx, 
edn' ^e ? " 

* Young Jack did not speak, the dreams of years came 
back to him as he looked, and he felt thiit in spite of every- 
thing here was the goal of his heart’s desire. 

'•"Anybody might think she was still the owner of it 
all," muttered Old Jack ; " but I’ll fcdve ’er knaw. I’ll 
stend no nonsense. Now mind, my boy, whatever she 
do want 3K)U mustn’ give way an inch, not an inch." 

The girl was standing in the middle of the drive looking 
round Jier. It was easy to see that die was dwelling 
lovingly on all she saw. The gnarled old trees, the lichen- 
covered walls, the flowers which, in spite of neglect, still 
bloomed gaily. She stood for perhaps nearly a minute 
drinking in the beauty of the scene; then it might have 
been that memaries of the past came back to her. Her 
lips quivered, and she dashed away the tears from her 
eyes. • 

, Both men drew their own conclusions. This girl, almost 
die last relic of the Trevanion race, was mourning over 
past glories. 

" See that ? " chuckled the old man. " She’d look 
fine an’ wisht. 1 wonder what dte’s coming for." 

. In his endeavours to watch every movement Old Jack 
moved his diair, and the noise caused Nancy to look in 
.his direction. She saw ^at thqr were watching her. 

Old Jack rose to meet her. 

. " Well, ycm be a>me to ’ave another look.at the plaace 
1 i^mase ? Well, 'tes nat’ral like." « 
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" Good evening, Mr. Beel," said Nancy as ^e came 
up. " You got my letter ? ” 

" Aas, I got it, and I’ve bin 'wondering what you wanted 
to see we fyr. Wasn’t 'ee sit down ?• ’Tes a warm evenin’, 
and perhaps you be a t»t tired.” * 

” No, I ^ not tired ; but it is a fairly long(;walk from 
Trevanion •village, and as you say it’s warm.” 

“ Jack, go in the ’ouse and fetch another chair.”. 

" Pray don’t,” replied Nancy, " I prefer standing. It’s 
very beautiful here,” she added. 

" People like we ain’t got much time to think about 
that sort of thing,” asserted Old Jack. He watchedr 
her as 'with beauty-loving eyes she looked at hill and 
dale. • 

“ It d* seem to agree weth ’ee up the country,” we&t 
on the old fanner .« “ You be looking fine ana well.” 

In spite of what he had said to his son he was somewhat ' 
uneasy. The girl’s very presence created an atmosphere 
that was unpleasant ; it made him think of the time 
when he was a groom there in her grandfathers days. 
Besides, simply as she was dressed, she had the air of 
the grand lady, and although he would not confess it to 
himsdf he felt common. 

" Well,” he asserted, " I got 3«)ur letter and 'ere we 
be. You said you wanted to see us both,«^d we be ready 
to talk. ’Ave the ration got anything to do with it ? ” 
and al&ough he laughed confidently there was a sugges- 
tion of doubt in his manner. 

” Yes, I did want to speak to you about the option,” 
replied the girl. 

” When I kna'wed you was cornin’, I went to my safe 
and got out the papers ; I’ve brought them with m^ in 
fact. Tes all plain in black and white. There’s oiwy 
a few months more,” he added. 

“ I know. And I was won^fring— — 

'* Aas, what was ’ee wcmdering ? ” he broke 
he saw her hesitate, 

"The option e^dpires in about nine months,” Nsnicy 
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said, " I was wondering whether I could persuade you 
to ^end the time.” 

Old Jack chuckled gleefully. “ You was, was 'ee ? ” 

** Yes," and the girl watched him keenly. '< You see, 
{en thousand pounds is a lot ofmioney." 

Again Cld Jack laughed. Her words rathtf: than her 
manner pleased him ; she had come to him as a suppliant. 

" A-as, ’tes a lot of money, and you haan't pick up ten 
thousand potmds like you can pick so many blackberries. 
But a bargain is a bargain.” 

" Yes, I am quite aware that legally " 

* “ Aas, legaUy,” interrupted the old man. ” Old Lawyer 
Hendy drawed it up, ded’n' a ? 'Ee ded ’is best for 'ee 
to6, but law is law, miss, and we must stick to the law.” 

You mean to say that you insist on our standing by 
the letter W the arrangement ? ” * 

. " It's all 'ere in black and white, and although a lawyer 
drawed it up, nothin' couldn’t be plainer. The option 
was for five year, and ef you didn’t pay down the ten 

thousand poirnd on the fifteenth of June then ” the 

edd man spread his coarse hands significantly. 

“ I was thinking whether for old times' sake you wouldn’t 
make some concession,” suggested the girl. 

Old Jack looked at his son and decided to alter his 
tactics. 

“ What concession ? ” he asked. '* What ^ve 'ee eot 
in your mind ? Leave us 'ear 'ee.” 

. ” I was wondering whether jrou couldn’t give me some 

extension of time.” 

" Extension of time ? What do 'ee main ? ” 

"As I said, ten thousand pounds is a lot of monqr 
to find all at once. Suppose I could find five thousand 
by the fifteenth of June, and then pay you, say, a thousand 
a year during the next five years." 

^ " Gndd *ee do that ? "•he asked eagerly ; " could 'ee 
.git fivi thousand pound by the fifteenth of June ? ” 

" I might” 

There was greed, oddity, craftiniesa in his eyes. 
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" And what about interest and compound interest dmfing 
the last five years ? ” he asked. 

" I was thinking how that might be a matter of arrange- 
ment.” • 

At this point Young® Jack broke in. ” Miss Nancy,** 
he said, "C am afraid we parted on bad terflis when I 
saw you last — I was a fool, and I know it — and I’m very 
sorry if I said or Aid an 3 rthing to ofiend 3 rou. I haven’t 

altered,” he continued, “and if ” ' 

"We won’t discuss that, if 5 ^u please,” broke in the 
girl, and there was hauteur in her voice. 

Old Jack, who was watching her closely, knew by the 
look on her face how ^e regarded his son, and he was 
angry accordingly. ^ 

“ Don't you be a fool. Jack,” the old man snarled. * I 
be still maaster 'erd, mind that.” Then tumin|' to Nancy 
he went on : “ Ah, and so you was thinkin' that I might 
be willin' to take 'alf the ten thousand pound so that 
the place is yours again. Well, you shall 'ave my answer 
oal pat and plain. No, miss, not a day and not ^ hour 
beyond the fifteenth of June T#ill I go. Ef you do come 
to me one minute after the clock strikes twelve on that 
day, and offer me the money, 1 wudden' take it. There, 
that's straight talkin’, edn’ it ? ” 

" Quite strai^t,” replied Nancy, " and easy to under- 
stand.”^ *' 

“Ahri be glad you’d find it aisy to understand.” 

I was thinking,” replied Nancy, “ that if you had, 
been willing to make concessions, I might be willing to 
make some concessions too." 

" You maake concessions I What concessions ? I don’t 
want no concisions. A bargain es a bargain.” « 

“ X also have been reading the conditions of the sale,” 
Nancy went on, “and one of the conditions was that 
everjdhing in the house and on the' farm idiould be kep^ 
in good ruder. 1 have been looking around thd> jdaoe. 
and X notice that a good deal of money win have to be 
sp^t to put everything in the same of repair as.it 
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was when you bought it. As you say, a bargain is a 
batgain ; . I shall have to insist on that. I notice also 
that Mr. Hendy did not mention anything about giving 
3mu notice. It is plainly stated in the option tl^t on any 
date within the term of five years* I could, by pajdng you 
ten thoussiid poimds, claim possession — in o^er words, 
that I could turn you out without a minute's notice. I 
didn't mean to adopt this attitude, but you have forced 
md into it.” 

“ I^at do 'ee main ? " snarled Old Jack. “ Do 'ee main 
to tell me you've got ten thousand pounds ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” asked the girl smilingly. 

“ But wh — where ded 'ee git it ? the old man stam- 
mdted. 

That's rather like my own business, isn’t it ? " 

" You caen't do et ! ” Tie shouted, ‘‘no law in the land 
"would allow 'ee to do et. I’ll fight 'ee to the last ditch I 
Come now. I’d knaw something about the law. The con- 
dition of the sale was that I 'ave complete and entire 
possessiqp until ” 

“ I decide to take up the option,” broke in Nancy. 

" Well, where’s )rour money ? 'Ave 'ee got it with 'ee ? ” 

“ One doesn’t carry ten thousand pounds in one’s pocket,” 
replied Nancy quietly. 

” Th«i wherais 3n}ur banker’s reference ? Laive me 
see et I No, no, I bean't to be played with*” 

Old Jack, on seeing the look in Nancy’s e3^s, became 
Jl)oth angry and fearful. He did not understand her quiet 
demeanour, her air of confidence. Perhaps that was why 
he' became truculent. 

“And now I’ll trouble you, to get off the plaace,” be 
demanded. "Whetiier you do knaw it or not you be 
trespassing, and I be terrible 'ard on trespassers. No, no, * 
3rou may be a Trevanion and 3ra>n may look 'pon we Beels 
under yer feet, a%your father and your grand- 
^therUed afore 'ee; but I'll kt 'ee knaw that I bean't 
to be played widi." 

"That's very nice of you,” replied Hanqr, whose quick 
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ears had at that moment caught the sound wheels. 
“There’s Lawyer Heady's car coming down .the drive 
just now," she added. 

" Lawyer 'endy ! Then — then you d' ptain it ! " 

" Certainly I mean it” 

Lawyer ^endy got out of his car, taciturn hut urbane. 
" Good evening, Beel. I judge that my client has 
already had a talk with you." 

" Yes, we’ve had a fairly long chat,” and there wa& a 
smile on Nancy’s face as she spoke. “ I’ve been .trying 
to come to an arrangement with Mr. Beel, but he insists 
upon standing by tlie letter of the agreement." *' 

“That’s a pity,” replied Mr. Hendy, looking at Old 
Jack — “for him," he added. There was something* in 
the lawyer’s voice, as well as in his words, that mdde 
Old Jack feel mom than afraid. It had been his boast 
for years that he was a match for any lawyer in the land.* 
As a consequence he had always refused to employ one. 
Even on the occasion of his baying Trevanion Court he 
would not engage a lawyer to examine the de^^ds. He 
inristed on doing ever3rthing Mmself. 

“ Why is it a pity ? ” he managed to say. 

“ Knowing that my dient was coming to see you, and 
that she had important negotiations in her mind, I have 
naturally made careful arrangements, examining the 
documents cwhich you signed on the fifteenth of June, 
meue than four years ago, I find it clearly stated that in 
the event of Miss Trevanion pa3nng 3rou ten thousan<\ 
pounds at any time during the said five years, Trevanion 
Court should be hers again without any qualification 
whatever. That, according to the letter of the law, would 
indude all crops, all com stacks, and — — ’’ 

“ But — ^but it caan’t main that 1 For the Loard’s sake 
doan’t say it do main that 1 " 

“ Without qualifications ? " repeated the lawyq^ 
“ What can it mean else ? It's a pity for your safice, Mr. 
Beel, that you were not willing to meet Miss Trevanioai 
on a ftiendly footing." 
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A 'few minutes later Old Jack had, to use the lawyer's 
term, " entirely crumpled up." Keen witted as he was, 
he was no match for the astute man of the law, and thus 
instead of being truculently virulent he became % whining 
stq}pliai)t. • 

" You cayn't main it, Maast'er 'endy t you c|an’t main 
it I Ef you do, why — ^why I shall lose thousands of 
pounds.” • 

“•I am only stating the law," replied the old solicitor, 
"and you insisted upon abiding by that." 

" And do you main to say that Miss Tievanion is in a 
'Position to " 

" I mean to say that I am here to take up the option," 
broke in the lawyer, " and that I am ready to pay to your 
solictor on Miss Trevanion’s behalf the sum of ten thousand 
pounds — saji to-morrow." • 

• " But I ain’t got no solicitors I " cried Old Jack. " They 
be a pack of rogues, every onejov ’em, and I would never 
’ave nothin' to do with ’em." 

" Well,^ to 3«>ur bankers then," went on Mr. Hendy 
imperturbably. " Shall we meet at Truro to-morrow — say 
at eleven o’clock ? I've all the papers ready, and the 

manager will doubtless " 

" No, no," broke in Nancy, who by this time pitied Old 
Jack. “ I am not going to insist on the letter of the law 
so strictly as that. Everything that is rightfully yours 
shall be taken at a valuation, and every penny thSt you 
rightfully claim shall be paid.” 

' " Besides the ten thousand pound I ” 

"Besides the ten thousand pounds.” 

" But good Loard— where — ^where's oal the money cornin’ 
iiomj " 

" It’ll be all right," replied Nancy. " Only one thing 
I must insist on, Mr. Beel ; this old house must be vacated 
^aj^once. I am sorry to iqponvenience you in any way, 
I n|list inast on that. Still, as I have heard you say 
many times, Trevanion Court isn’t fit for a farmer, and 
there is a oonyenieht house not a quarter of a mile 
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away and conveniently situated, I must ask you to mnove 
iiato that at once.” 

" The old Dower 'Ouse ? " • gasped Old Jack. 

"Exactly, the old Dower House, and you can stay 
there until Christmas. ,,This house, however, I mijst have 
at once ; ^ once, Mr. Bee'l. 1 am coming |iere to live 
again ; I’m going to have it filled with the things I love, 
and I’m going to spend next Christmas here.” 

"She must have come into a fortin'. Jack," said ‘the 
old man as soon as Lawyer Hendy^and Nancy had gone, 

*' and it must be a big fortin’ too, else she cudd’n do et ! 
But she've 'a bait us, my booy ; she’ve 'a bait us 1 ” * 

But Young Jack did not answer a word. 

« 

For the next three months the whole district ardtand ' 
Trevanion Court,< including Trevanion village, was agog . 
with excitement. Gossip was rife and astonishment knew 
no bounds. Both Jack Bed and his son were questioned 
by many people, and in many ways, but both refused to 
give any answer. It was known, however, that they had 
vacated Trevanion Court, and that Young Jack*^ had gone 
back to Ashwater Barton to live with his father. 

It was known, moreover, that there wae great doings 
at the old house. Strange workmen were there, while 
towards November wagon-loads of fumitiire were deposited* 
there. Gardeners were also at work restoring the grounds 
to thdr one-time beauty. Then as Christmas drew near, 

. trim-looking servant maids, in snowy linen, were seen to 
be tripping round. ** 

" She must be spendin' thousands of pounds 1 ” ' the 
villagers said. *' Where can she have got etoal, I wonder?” 

But no one knew; no one dreamed the tnitlt, All 
that was known was that Miss Naxicy Tievaniojl was 
omning back to her old home again, and althfiugl^there 
were some who were envious.^neariy aU rejoiced. . 

On Christmas Eve there was quite a little c6|iunoti<m^ 
at. the railway station. Several motorHcars were drawn 
np as if awaiting»the coming train, and both the ^atioa* 
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ma$t^ and flie porters talked knowingly as to what it 
-might ported. Then when the train stopped a number' 
of strangers alighted who, .stepped into the motor-^rs 

and were dri-vm away invihe direction of Trevaniqp Court. 

* 

> - • 

“ Ay, Nan^y, I am glad to see thee, lass. Thi^is grand ; 

it’s fair grand ! It is for sure ! Isn’t it, moth*^ ? ” 

" Ay, it is,” exclaimed Mrs. Briggs, who, resplendent 
in ft new dress, stood by her husband's side ; " but she 
deserve^ it all. I am prouder than I can say to be here 
in this beautiful old house, and it is good of you to invite 
•u^, Nancy." 

. " I wanted to. It’s been the dream of my life ever 
since I’ve known you, Mrs. Briggs, to ask you to spend 
the%rst Christmas with me. And I’m glad you like the 
house.” • • 

• ‘‘ Ay, it’s beautiful. Of course, to be plain, I like 
Woodroyd better, but then, that’s a matter of taste. 
, This old panelling and the old furniture is simply wonder- 
ful, wonderful. Isn’t it, Elijah ? ” 

Nancy’s eyes were sparkling with joy. She had long 
looked forward to this hour. 

“ Ay, it’s grand I ” repeated the honest Yorkshireman 

.again and again. " But I do wish our Ben ” 

• " Nay, nay,” bvke in Mrs. Briggs, " we will have nothing 
about that. There mustn't be a shadow 09 Nancy’s 
home-coming. Ay, and here’s our Jessie with her Young 
igan. Don’t 3mu like it, Jessie ? ” 

^ ” It’s lovely, just lovely 1 ” cried the ^ 1 , " isn’t it, 
Walter ? ” and Nancy saw not only Jessie Briggs but 
the young Yorkshire manufacturer to whom she had 
becouir engaged during the last few months. 

"■It’s the loveliest place I ever saw,” replied Walter 
TJs tfj jfc viUt’s given me an idea, . too. Jessie, I am not 
gt^ng to buy Primrose Vilh^ it will look poor and dowdy 
** sAer th^. I am going to buy that old house at Howden 
Qoug^. I thought it was too old-fashioned ; but I don’t 
now.” • 
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\ " I &»» glad, Walter,” replied Jessie, Ibokii^ jMrdQdfy 
^it the young man at her side. " Who is this, I, wonder ? "• 
she added in a whisper. . j 

At th|tt moment a tall, schdlvly-lookin^ man entered 
the room. 

" Professor Sheepshanks^*’ pronounced ol4f Adam Tre> 
bUcock, \mo to his heart’s deUght had again assumed his 
old position at 'Rrevanion Court. 

"Congratulations, my dear sroung friend,” exclaimed 
the professor as he came op to Naivcy. " It’s ilic^^oveliest 
house I ever saw. No wonder you are proud of it. I 
am gladder than I can say that I ” * 

" Mr. John Shaweross. Mr. Tom Greenwood,” an- 
nounced old Adam proudly. 

" Ay, we axe all here,” Elijah Briggs exclaimed. ‘•It’s 
grand, it’s just grand I Just think of her inviting so many 
of her Leeds friends.” 

" What name did you say ? ” Adam was heard to ask 
a new-comer. 

" Jake Crowther.— ^No, I'm noan Hester Jake ^rowther ; 
I’m just plain Jake. If you must mention my name, have 
it without any furbelows.” 

"Ay, Ifiss Nancy,” cried Jake, going up to the prl, 
" I didn't expect this ; and ^t of all I didn’t mean to, 
come. Leeds is good eno' for me, Chrwmus or no Christ' 
mus. Stiy I’m glad to be here, I am for sure t Ay, but 
you*v* a grand place here I ” 

^ Jake’s advent was followed by several others who ne|d 
no special mention. ** 

They all sat down to dinner presently. Not a distin- 
guished gathering perhaps, if we except Itefessor Sheep- 
riianks ; but surely never a kinder-hearted or a'lQippier 
’ one. Lau^t^ became infectious, while good widies 
abounded. 

Presently dinner was ovtt, ftnd then EUjah Briggs, 
sat by Nancy’s side, rose to his feet. 

“Moat of you 1 know/’ began the Yoik^m'^nan; 
_ " most of 3 ma ace friends <d. mine ; and thjose who ai^ 
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i^ot^ieQds — wett« I hope they’ll become friends. Va i « v 
mte« I can’t let this occasion pass without sayingloA^ 
Four 3 rears and agone the young lady who 
is our hosted to^nighycSme to my house in I^eds, and 
^ fell in tev^ith her s^aight nww. Didn't I, mother ? " 

*' did,” repUed Mm. ^ggs with conviction. 

” I did fSr sure. 1 told hen so too ; and nothing would 
have given me greater joy than to have her for a daughter. 
Blit that iiraan't to be," and Mr. Briggs sighed. " How- 
«vy \ going^to talk about that now. You know 

her stbry. This is her old home. Years agone it was» 
as it were, sold over her head. Her father left her a 
legacy ; and her legaqy was to get ten thousand pounds 
to J}uy it back. How she could ever get it she didn’t 
kn»w. But riie promised her fath^ riie would, and she 
made up her mind to do it. . . , , 

^ “ She’s done it. . . . 

The story of how she did it is a romance, one of the 
»best romances that I know of. Not that she could have 
none it without Leeds, and without old Amos Judson, a 
^Leeds man ; all the same, by her keenness, by her clevep* 
ness, and by her sterling worth, riie has bought back her 
home, and we, her friends, are here to rejoice with her. 
Now mind : Yorkshire is better nor Cornwall ; let there 
^be no' mistake ‘ajjput that ; but when we come to lasses, 

I give in. There isn't a lass in Yorkshire, ngy nor not 
in England, that's the equal of our young fri^d,«and 1 
want you on this Christmas Eve, on this, one of the gladdest ^ 
i^casions of my life, to drink the health of Miss Nancy 
’^leK^on.” 

After'tiiis, speechmaking became the order of the day, 
Professor Sheepshanks i^ke, so did Mr. Siaweross, vdiile 
old J^e Crowther driig^ted idl present by his broad 
Yorkshire dialect. 

"'Sd&^a lass in a thousand," said old Jake, "and 
thSre ane no dies on her. Idind that t Thme’s only one 
thing she wants and that’s a good ’uishan’. If X were 
thirty years younger Pd have a shot a^her myself ; but 
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Altar this ti»re -was « mifstkf. Iwr a S|««ch 

Kancy, yrho ' 

** I «m among friondj,” said r " pdlijtMps ^e best 
^^dands evtf a giti bad, and so 1 ran ^^aak fxt>tif *’ 

, 1 ^ retailed the story of ^ last four and a balf years , 
juteowladged bar indebtedness to old Atnos Ju(li>on 
90 Spoke of her love ior l|aiy, ta TvarnAist terms she 
!'*^iterred to her indebtedness , to Bbwi'aad Wt 
> And ^pobe of bco' fn^atdp Mdth Jeesuk. 

‘*ihere is only one siwrd more I have to say,” she 
,. Oon^dml, '* and in reference In what li^ Jake 

has just fneniloned He said the one thing 
watttn^ vras a husband for me. Wdl, I've something to 
hdt yon. rvs hept it a secret to the last, )iist as the 
best vdne in the stmy of the Gospels was kept until the 
Ual * X should never have been able to snereed in doing 
what iProfessor ^cepshaohs so ^phica% referred to, 
'bdt to Mr. John Twiry, who is sitting by my aide. Buf 
to his discovery oE what wa& wanting, aU the tAst would 
l|t%yei been in vain. Bvtnr since we were Childmi he made 
everything possible. We have jenowtt each other for 
years, and—and— there's something e to ' """ ** 

The girl stopped and blmhld, while aU looked wonder* ' 
ingly at each, other. 

” I'Ve not only invited yon to dtoto at my old home 
!.oa this my h<»ne-09to>m ^ Christinas Eve," went on 
llstncy ” Although yon did'hot knew ft, I also mvitcti 
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